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‘n appreciation to... 


Advertisers and sponsors whose financial support has made this booklet possible. 


Writers have a way of fading from memory long before 
the things they write about are forgotten. 
this booklet are no exception. 
toil, they have illuminated many forgotten chapters of Union 


County history. 


definitive history of Union County churches; Loy Sanders, 
a retired English teacher, whose love of the scenic hills of 
Buffalo Valley is reflected in a moving story of Mifflinburg; 
Dr, J. Orin Oliphant, teacher and scholar, for sharing his inti- 
mate knowledge of Bucknell University history; Guy Swasey 
for his timely and interesting account of Union County in- 
dustries; the late Dr. Lewis E. Theiss who welcomed an 
opportunity to write about the town he loved even though 
failing health made the effort prodigious; John B. Deans, Sr. 
for momentarily leaving his duties as Sesquicentennial Com- 
mittee Chairman to write about the famous Penn’s Creek 
massacre; Gary Hackenberg whose unusual early interest in 
New Berlin history is reflected in an exhaustive community 
study that was originally presented as a college term paper; 
Mrs. Ralph Hitchcock for her remarkable survey of Lewis- 
burg architectural styles; others who contributed their time 


It is appropriate to recognize: Mrs. Lois S. 
Kalp for the painstaking research which has resulted in a 


to prepare histories of area towns. 








Edited by THOMAS R. DEANS 


The authors of 
Yet by their scholarship and 
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Half as Old 
As Union County 


As printers of the official booklet of 
Union County’s Sesquicentennial, we 
are proud of our own history which goes 
back to 1882, when Union County was 
half as old as it is now. 


We have kept apace with the county 
as the county has kept apace with the 
rest of the country. 


Brown Focht, Pres. Florence U. Focht, V.-Pres. 


Focht Printing Co. 


Founded in 1882 by Benjamin K. Focht 
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The Story of 


UNION COUNTY 








PIO IR ES WO) IR ID, 


Today a visitor to America should travel across the length and breadth of this coun- 
try to witness the strength and vitalty of its workers, its diversity of industry, its architecture 
and its institutions. One hundred and fifty years ago, or even a hundred years ago, a visit to 
Union County would have served the same purpose. For the history of our County mirrors the 


growth and development of the American nation. 


Traders and trappers flourished in Buffalo Valley in the early 1700’s; hardy pioneer 
families were the victims of a brutal Indian massacre in 1755; farmers toiled to produce goods, 
waiting for spring floods to float overflowing arks and rafts to city markets; loggers decimated 
the mountain of timber to help build a nation which knew only of stone, brick, and wood; 
schools and churches were established early to give expression to aesthetic and spiritual aspir- 
ations of the people; the canal boat arrived in the 1830’s with pomp and ceremony to serve the 
growing markets of the hinterland, but its sentimental appeal could not stave off the revolution 
wrought by the “Iron-Horse”; railroads spread like arteries throughout Union County in the 
second half of the Nineteenth Century, bringing small towns and whistle stops a reliable means 
of transportation; craftsmen: blacksmiths, wheelwrights, carpet weavers, gunsmiths, and wagon- 
makers, turned the wheels of industry before grudgingly giving way to the factories forged by 
the industrial revolution of the middle 1800's; agriculture benefited by this revolution and some 
of country’s earliest reapers, built in Lewisburg, helped to transform methods of farming; sophis- 
ticated shopkeepers with specialized lines arrived to challenge the utility and invincibility of the 
general store; a University was founded to foster learning in a County which already boasted 
several secondary academies; fine homes reflecting the prevailing architectural trends were built 


throughout the County and today bear witness to the skill of their builders. 


Truly, the history of Union County before 1900 was a national phenomenon being 
repeated in countless towns and villages. A visitor to America in 1850 could register at the 
Cameron House, and, by renting a fast horse, find the heart and pulse of America in the towns 


and on the farms of Union County. 


ae THE LEWISBURG 
7 NATIONAL BANK 


. . « A part of Union 


County’s growth for 110 of its 





150 years. 


The history of a banking institution is necessarily a story of the community 
and its people—of their hopes and dreams, their ambitions and accomplishments, 
their characters and ideals. The Lewisburg National Bank, as the Community’s 
first bank, takes pleasure in acknowledging its gratitude to the citizens of Union 
County whose progress in the past 150 years has inspired the growth and develop- 
ment of this institution. 


The Lewisburg National Bank has been a part of Union County history for 
110 of its 150 years. On April 20, 1853, the Pennsylvania Legislature granted papers 
of incorporation to a group of residents permitting them to form “The Lewisburg 
Savings Institution.” With a starting capital of $22,120.00, “The Lewisburg Savings 
Institution” opened for business on September 19, 1853, with headquarters in the 
residence of Hon. William Cameron, first president of the institution. The old 
Cameron residence still stands at the southwest corner of Market and Second streets, 
and the original safe used by the bank remains intact within the building. 





During the Civil War, “The Lewisburg Savings Institution,” like other Lewis- 
burg firms, became alarmed by the rapid advances of General Lee. On June 17, 
1863 “it was deemed advisable by the officers of the bank, in view of the existing 
danger by the invasion of Pennsylvania by the Rebels, and concurred in by two of 
our Board of Directors, to burn the larger part of our circulation (paper money) now 
on hand and there was therefore burned $50,868.50.” 


Out of the difficulties of the Civil War period came the National Bank Act (in 
1863) designed to unify and strengthen the financial status of the nation. The stock- 
holders decided to join the national banking system, and on March 1, 1865, voted to 
change the name to “The Lewisburg National Bank.” Just prior to becoming a 
National Bank, the institution’s capital was increased to $100,000.00. 








In the early summer of 1887, the Lewisburg National Bank gave visible signs 
of its growth by moving from the Cameron residence into larger quarters in the 
building now occupied by the Union County Standard-Journal. The bank remained 
there until 1927 when a new building designed and constructed especially for the 
Lewisburg National Bank was cpened to the public. 


Just as it had withstood the pressures of the wars and depressions of its 
earlier years, The Lewisburg National Bank continued to serve its customers follow- 
ing the 1933 “Bank Holiday” with an expansion of its loan services and strengthen- 
ing of its resources to meet the changing trends of the era. 





In the field of Home Loans, the Lewisburg National pioneered the so-called 
F. H. A. Loan program of the late 1930’s and the G. I. Home Loan program inaug- 
urated after World War II. 


Not content to rest on its laurels, the Lewisburg National Bank launched a 
modernization program in 1956. Additional office space was added, the interior was 
remodeled in an attractive decor, and a drive-in banking window was _ installed. 
Topping off a newly-paved parking area for patrons of the bank is Lewisburg’s 
newest conversation piece, a luminous clock. 





The officers, directors and staff welcome the opportunity that this Sesquicen- 
tennial Observance presents to express to customers in all walks of life their appre- 
ciation for the confidence and patronage which has made The Lewisburg National 
Bank truly the County’s “first” bank. 


LEWISBURG’S FRIENDLY BANK 4TH AND MARKET ST. 


Member F. D. I. C. 





Before the County Was Born 


By THOMAS R. DEANS 


Though the official history of Union County begins 
with the incorporation of the County in 1813, a rich 
and fascinating tale had already been unfolding in 
the rolling hills of Buffalo Valley. 

Very little is known of the Indians who occupied 
Buffalo Valley, except that they belonged to the 
Muncy-Minsi (or Wolf) tribe of the Lenni-Lenape, 
or original people. Heavily populated by buffalo, 
the Valley was more favored as a hunting ground 
than as a camping site, 

James Blair Linn, in the Annals of Buffalo Valley, 
identifies several Indian settlements in the area 
bounded by present Union County that were noted 
on land applications of 1769. They were: an old 
Indian town and fort on the Dietrick Rees Tract just 
above the present site of New Columbia; an Indian 
improvement at Laird Howard’s spring in Kelly 
Township; a campsite on the Craig tract, on the river 
near the present site of Winfield; an Indian field and 
plum orchard in Kelly; and an improvement south 
of Lewisburg near the site of Strohecker’s farm. 


Indian path goes through Valley 


A great Indian path, the main north and south 
artery of the Six Nation tribes, passed through Buf- 
falo Valley. To avoid the steep cliffs along the 
Susquehanna River near Blue Hill, Indians left the 
river trail just above the present site of the Northum- 
berland Bridge. Their path followed the line of 
Route 14 to a point below the present town of Win- 
field where the rugged hills sloped down to an easily 
traveled plain near the river. Jutting rocks over- 
looking the river above Winfield prompted them to 
go overland to Lewisburg (although one such rock, 
overhanging the river’s edge and commanding a full 
view of the Susquehanna, served as a famous Indian 
lookout post). Following a trail which ran along the 
present site of Fourth Street to Buffalo Creek, the 
redmen then passed along the River to Shikellimy’s 
town near the site of West Milton and entered White 
Deer Valley. Many Indian arrow heads and other 
relics have been found along the original trail. 

Shikellimy is the only Indian prominently identti- 
fied with the early history of Buffalo Valley. When 
the Five Nations became the Six Nations by adopting 
the Tuscarora tribe, which had been expelled from 
North Carolina and Virginia, Shikellimy, chief of the 
Oneida tribe, was sent down the Susauehanna to 
oversee the conquered Delawares. The exact loca- 
tion of his camp has been the subject of heated de- 
bate. Linn’s Annals makes the following claim, al- 
though some recent historians dispute his sources and 
place Shikellimy’s town on the Milton side of the 
Susquehanna River. 





The site of this village is, beyond doubt, on 
the farm of Hon. George F. Miller, at the mouth 
of Sinking run, or Shikellimy’s run, as it was 
called formerly, at the old ferry, one half mile 
below Milton, on the Union County side. It is 
a beautiful spot for a village; protected on the 
north by a range of hills, with the river much 
narrowed in front, giving easy access to the Nor- 
thumberland side. 


Bishop Johannes Von Watteville visited Shikel- 
limy and preached the gospel to the famous chieftain 
in his house, elevated on pillars for safety, and to 
which he always retreated when a drunken frolic was 
going on in the village. He has always been remem- 
bered as a magnanimous man, fair in his dealings 
with the white man and just in his actions with the 
Delawares. Shikellimy’s son, Logan, after moving 
from his Chillisquaque campsite to West Virginia, 
became well-known for a celebrated speech which 
began: “I appeal to any white man to say if he ever 
entered Logan’s cabin hungry, and he gave him not 
meat.” 


Indian Purchases Open Land 


The area comprising Union County was opened to 
settlement by two important Indian purchases. By 
the treaty of July 6, 1754, at Albany between the 
chiefs of the Six Nations and Thomas and Richard 
Penn, large areas in central and western Pennsylvania 
were opened for settlement. Within Buffalo Valley, 
the treaty line crossed Penn’s Creek, near the present 
site of New Berlin, extended northwesterly to a point 
above the present town of Mifflinburg marked by 
Ray’s Church, then crossed Buffalo Creek and White 
Deer Mountain. 

Though some Indian leaders were not happy with 
the treaty, settlers soon began to push their way up 
Penn’s Creek. Among them were William Doran 
who settled near the present town of Swengel in 1755 
and Jacob LeRoy who selected a spot near a spring 
in what is now Limestone Township. 

Braddock’s defeat, however, so encouraged the 
Indians that they determined to clear out all of the 
settlements in the new purchase area. 

Scattered along Penn’s Creek in the Valley were 
twenty-five settlers; some of their names and exact 
places of residence have become obscured. But the 
Indian massacre that wiped out their rude settle- 
ments will forever remain an epic event in Pennsyl- 
vania history. It is to this exciting chapter that we 
now turn. (The early history of Union County will 
continue after the story of the Penn’s Creek Massa- 
Cre,) 


(Continued ) 


Miffinburg 
Bank & Trust Co. 





- - - 91 years of progress - - 


1872—Formation of The Banking Association. 
Name chosen, Mifflinburg Bank. 
Assets—$80,000. 


1924—FErection of present bank building. 


1925—-Trust powers granted. Name changed to Mifflinburg 
past Bank and Trust Co. 


1930-—The Farmer’s Bank merged with the Mifflinburg Bank 
and Trust Co. 


1941—-Assets of Laurelton State Bank acquired. 


1961—Expansion and Modernization program completed. 


1963—Assets in excess of $7,000,000. 


—Modern facilities, with the latest in banking electronic 
equipment. 


——Drive in service. 


present —Parking lot for bank patrons. 


—Time and temperature clock. 


—Convenient banking hours: 
Mon.—Tues.—Thurs.—9:00 A. M.—3:00 P. M. 
Wed.—Sat.—9:00 A, M.—Noon. 

Fri——9:00 A. M.—6:00 P. M. 


No one is granted the power to predict accurately what 
lies in the future. However, with the continued kindness, trust 
fu ture and confidence placed in us by our patrons, it is our prayer that 
the years ahead will add further to the success of the bank and 
its constructive service to Mifflinburg and surrounding com- 
munities. 


Member F. D. I. C. 


The Penn’s Creek Massacre 


By JOHN B. DEANS 


The magnificent Buffalo Valley was the scene of 
several thrilling episodes in early American history, 
when it was a part of the western frontier. In 1755 
along Penn’s Creek, on the southern edge of Buffalo 
Valley, one of the most important events in Pennsyl- 
vania history occurred. 

The Delaware Indians, who were living in Penn- 
sylvania when the Europeans began to colonize 
America, were repeatedly defrauded of their lands 
by wealthy land speculators and constantly exploited 
by unscrupulous fur traders. However, the Dela- 
wares never harmed any settlers in Pennsylvania 
until after a mighty English Army under General 
Edward Braddock was defeated by a number of 
French, supported by many [Indian allies, at the 
Battle of Monongahela (Braddock, Penna.) on July 
9, 1755. When the Delawares went on the warpath, 
they returned to the east from the Ohio country and 
came to the fringe of civilization in the dense wilder- 
ness along Penn’s Creek, where they brutally murder- 
ed the innocent pioneers dwelling there. 

On the evening of October 17, 1755, a brave 
mother of a pioneer family, living along Penn’s 
Creek, called at a neighbor’s cabin and discovered 
two settlers lying scalped and dead beside the door. 
Her cries of fright and despair alarmed the country- 
side. Surviving frontiersmen soon found out that 
savage Delaware Indians from the west had killed 
fourteen persons and captured eleven others. 


LeRoy First Atrocity Victim 


A Swiss named Jean Jacques LeRoy, known also 
as Jacob King, was the first victim of the atrocity. 
He was found cruelly murdered in the smoking ruins 
of his log cabin. His body was partially burned; two 
tomahawks were sticking in his forehead. A deep 
spring of cold, clear water still boils up near the spot 
where he died. It has been called LeRoy’s Spring 
ever since the tragedy happened, and the tiny stream 
flowing from it into Penn’s Creek, two miles away is 
known as Sweitzer’s (Swisser’s) Run to this day. 

A neighbor named Bastian, attracted by the tumult 
and the smoke rode up to LeRoy’s burning cabin, 
while the Indians were still there. This misfortune 
cost him his life. The marauding Delawares next 
went east to the home of Sebastian Leininger. He 
and his son were killed; his daughters, Barbara, 
twelve years of age, and Regina, ten, were captured, 
but Mrs. Leininger, away at a mill, was spared. On 
their rampage the savages, who were named Kich- 
kiniperlin, James Compass and Young James Com- 
pass, Thomas Hickman, Kalasquay, Souchy and Ma- 
chynego, also massacred Jacob Breilinger and ten 
other settlers. 

The next morning, the Indians divided eleven pris- 
oners and fourteen horses and began their westward 
journey toward Kittanning on the Allegheny River. 
The captives were: Marie and young Jean Jacques 
LeRoy, Marian Wheeler, Barbara and Regina Lein- 





inger, Hanna, widow of Jacob Breilinger, and her two 
children—one died of starvation at Kittanning— 
Peter Lick and his sons John and William. 

Two twelve year old children, Marie and Barbara, 
together with two horses became the property of the 
Indian, Kalasquay. Fortunately their master was 
kind to them—the girls rode while their captors walk- 
ed. Barbara took advantage of this circumstance 
and tried to escape. The poor girl was soon caught, 
however, and condemned to be burned alive. Atthe 
very moment when the screaming maiden was being 
thrust into the flames, a young brave pleaded for her 
life and she was spared from torture and death. 

The girls were taken to Chinklacamoose, now 
Clearfield, a Delaware town on the West Branch of 
the Susquehanna River. Ten days later they were 
led on to Punxsutawney and finally to Kittanning, 
the largest Delaware town in western Pennsylvania, 
where the young female captives lived with one hun- 
dred other prisoners from December, 1755, to Sep- 
tember, 1756. 

When Marie and Barbara were free again in 1759, 
they told the story of their terrible experiences. Part 
of the tale reads: “The Indians gave us enough to do. 
We had to tan leather, to make shoes (moccasins), 
to clear land, to plant corn, to cut down trees and 
build huts, to wash and cook. The want of pro- 
visions, however, caused us the greatest sufferings. 
During all the time we were at Kittanning we had 
neither lard nor salt; and sometimes we were forced 
to live on acorns, roots, grass and bark. There was 
nothing in the world to make this new sort of food 
palatable except hunger itself.” 


Armstrong Burns Kittanning 


Colonel John Armstrong led three hundred men to 
burn Kittanning to the ground in 1756 and the Dela- 
wares fled to the west. When they returned to the 
ruined town, the girls saw the savages torture to death 
aman and a woman who had attempted to return to 
the settlements with Armstrong’s soldiers. 

The narrative of Marie and Barbara continues: 
“Soon after these occurrences, we were brought to 
Fort Duquesne, where we remained for about two 
months. We worked for the French, and our Indian 
master drew our wages. In this place, thank God, 
we could again eat bread. Half a pound was given 
us daily. We might have had bacon, too, but we 
took none of it, for it was not good. In some re- 
spects, we were better off than in the Indian towns; 
we could not, however, abide the French. They tried 
hard to induce us to forsake the Indians and stay 
with them, making us various favorable offers... 
we declined the offers of the French and accompanied 
our Indian masters to Sackum (now Beaver, Penn- 
sylvania, on the Ohio River), where we spent the 
winter, keeping house for the savages, who were con- 
tinually on the chase.” 

In the spring of 1757 the girls went with their cap- 
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A Sacred Moment... : After the Pageant 


top off your evening 


A wedding is a precious : by visiting 
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Your Hometown Newspaper 


Circulation 21,025 
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tors to Kaschkaschkung, near the junction of the 
Shenango and Mahoning Rivers (now New Castle, 
Pa.). A year and a half later, they moved again— 
this time to the Muskingum River in Ohio. Here 
they met two young English prisoners, David Breck- 
enridge and Owen Gibson. 

Hidden by darkness on the evening of March 16, 
1759, Marie Marie and Barbara, with David and 
Owen, fled from the Delaware town on the Muskin- 
gum. In their flight the wary captives avoided the 
ferocious dogs which prowled about the huts of the 
savages. The beginning of their dangerous journey 
through the strange and forbidding forests was aus- 
picious indeed; not one bark was heard, not a single 
animal betrayed them. 

Fortune soon favored the runaways again, for at 
the Muskingum they found a raft. Upon reaching 
the eastern shore of the river, the frightened refugees 
ran all that night and all through the next day, torn 
by dense underbrush in unbroken woods. When at 
last they had the courage to stop, the runaways hud- 
dled together, exhausted and freezing, in the black- 
ness of night—not daring to kindle a fire. 

On the third day Owen killed a deer; a fire was 
soon blazing and the hindquarters roasted. Rested 
and refreshed, the fugitives went on to the Ohio 
River. In haste the men built a raft to carry them 
across the swiftstream. On the eastern shore Indian 
markings told them that Fort Duquesne was one 
hundred and fifty miles away. (From the Indians 
they must have known that the French had surrend- 
ered the fort to the English.) For seven days they 
traveled toward the rising sun until at last they were 
opposite Little Beaver Creek, fifty miles from present 
day Pittsburgh. 

The tale the maidens told continues: “And now, 
that we imagined ourselves so near the end of all our 
troubles and misery, a whole host of mishaps came 
upon us. Our provisions were at an end; Barbara 
fell into the water and was nearly drowned; and, 
worst misfortune of all, Owen lost his flint and steel. 
Hence we had to spend four nights without fire 
amidst rain and snow.” 

On the last day of March, the fugitives came to 
Chartier’s Creek, three miles from the “Golden Tri- 
angle” of today. Here they built a clumsy raft which 
proved to be too light; Marie fell off and almost per- 
ished in the deep, freezing water. That evening they 
arrived, at last, on the shore of the Monongahela 
River, opposite the point where Fort Duquesne had 
once stood. The British now ruled over western 
Pennsylvania; red-coated soldiers, under Colonel 
Hugh Mercer, were busy raising a log palisade for 
the future Fort Pitt. 


Boatmen are Frightened by Fugitives 


Mercer dispatched a boat to meet the weary and 
famished refugees. Waiting atthe edge of the forest 
in gathering darkness, attired in Indian-style gar- 
ments, they so resembled savages that the boatmen 
took fright. As the craft turned about inthe stream, 
one of the crew shouted, “We'll be back to get you 
in the morning.” In desperation the girls begged to 
be saved. Their frantic appeal touched the hearts 





of the boatmen; and the fortunate runaways, safe at 
last, well-fed and clothed, slumbered in comfort be- 
fore a blazing fire that night. 

After their calamitous defeat by Colonel Henry 
Bouquet at the Battle of Bushy Run (near present- 
day Jeannette, Pa.) in the Pontiac Conspiracy War 
in 1763, the Indians went back to the Ohio country. 
From their villages in the West the savages soon re- 
newed their attacks on the Pennsylvania frontier. 
Late in 1764, Bouquet, intending to subdue the Del- 
awares and Shawnees, led an army of fifteen hundred 
colonial soldiers to the forks of the Muskingum River. 
Here, deep in the heart of Indian territory, the in- 
trepid Bouquet compelled the Red Man to make 
peace and release two hundred and six captives. 


Regina 


Some of the emancipated prisoners were reunited 
with their families at Fort Pitt; many, however, 
marched eastward with Bouquet’s victorious soldiers 
to Carlisle—some had to be guarded to prevent them 
from going back to the Indians. The tidings of their 
progress over the mountains spread quickly along the 
frontier and anxious parents, wives and husbands 
hastened to Carlisle, hoping to discover a loved one 
among the bedraggled troop. 

The Penn’s Creek massacre tale has an unusual, 
yet happy sequel. When Regina Leininger was led 
away into captivity by the Delawares, she was never 
heard from again. Rev. John Nicholas Kurtz of 
Berks County urged Mrs. Leininger to accompany 
him to Carlisle during Christmastide, 1764, to seek 
her long-lost daughter, 

The anxious mother walked along a line of freed 
captives at Carlisle, gazing into the face of each 


dusky maiden, often calling in German, “Regina!” 
The girl was attired in buckskin garments and re- 
sembled an indian squaw; missing for nine years, her 
native language had long been forgotten by her. Her 
captors called the beautiful maiden Sawquehanna, or 
White Lily, because of her loveliness. 

Unable to identify her daughter, Mrs. Leininger 
was weeping when Colonel Bouquet met her on the 
last day of 1763. At his suggestion the sorrowing 
parent sang these words from one of her favorite 
hymns: 


Allein, und dock nicht ganz alleine, 
Bin ich in meiner einsamkeit. 


Alone, yet not all alone am I, 
Though in this solitude so drear. 


Regina recognized the tune of the old song at 
once and ran forward to embrace her joyful mother. 
As Mrs, Leininger led her daughter to her new home 
near Reading on New Year’s Day, 1765, she praised 
God for their blessed reunion. 

In later years, mother and daughter were buried 
beside each other in Stroudsburg, on Route 422, near 
Conrad Weiser State Park, Berks County. Here 
on October 11, 1958, at Christ Lutheran (Longs) 
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‘*Datesman Should Have a Bank’’ 


nl aa 


The continued growth and prosperity of the West Milton State Bank is a 
tribute to the industry and foresight of its founders. In 1920 a group of men from 
West Milton and vicinity decided that the former town of Datesman’s should havea 
bank. Consequently, the West Milton State Bank was chartered on March 4, 1920 and 
opened to the public on August 23rd of that year. From initial deposits of $30,000 
and resources of $49,000, the State Bank has grown steadily to become one of the 
Susquehanna Valley’s strongest banks with total resources of $4,182,142. Although 
the bank is 43 years old, one of the original directors still serves. 


Keiser, now serving as president. 
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lers, Bookkeeper. 
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In addition to Keiser, the State Bank’s present 
officers are: Park L. Hoffman, Executive Vice President and Cashier; Marie M. Lein- 
bach, Vice President; Phillip Bower, Assistant Cashier; Robert Powell, Assistant 
Cashier and Auditor; Nelson Wagner, Teller; Mary Hertz, Bookkeeper; Lucille Zel- 
Present directors are Bright F. Byerly, Harold N. Clemens, 
Harvey C. Follmer, Park L. Hoffman, J. Ray Keiser, H. William Koch, Marie M. 
Leinbach, S. D. Narehood, John L. Waldron. 


a 


The West Milton State Bank 


Member F. D. I. C. 
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Church, an imposing monument was unveiled over 
Regina’s grave, 

Under a stately elm tree at Shackamaxon (Phila- 
delphia) in 1683, Chief Taminend of the Delaware 
Indians promised Penn, “We will live in love with 
William Penn and his children as long as the creeks 
and the rivers run, and while the sun, moon and stars 
endure.” The sun, moon and stars still endure—yet 
Taminend’s pledge was broken by the terrible Penn’s 
Creek massacre 72 years later. 
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CONGRATULATIONS UNION COUNTY! 


from 


BECK’S AMUSEMENT C0. 


32a pA Othe St Lewisburg, Pa. 
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He is J. Ray 
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Before the County Was Born 


(Continued ) 


The Penn’s Creek Massacre and other indian in- 
cursions shattered the relative calm that had prevail- 
ed on the frontier, causing settlers to regard purchase 
lines more carefully. It also caused a reappraisal of 
the Proprietaries’ thinking which was reflected inthe 
purchase agreement reached with the Six Nations at 
Easton in 1758. Only the southwestern portion of 
Union County was included; the boundary, instead 
of running northwest to Lake Erie, terminated at 
Buffalo Creek near the site of the old Orwig’s mill, 
then veered sharply westward. The line of this pur- 
chase was the line between Cumberland and Berks 
Counties until the formation of Northumberland out 
of Berks and other counties in 1772. 


Actually the line was never officially surveyed until 
six years later. To avoid offending the Indians by 
making surveys beyond the lines, Proprietaires ad- 
vised surveyors not to work near the treaty boundary. 

Pressure for a new Indian purchase soon develop- 
ed. Officers of the Pennsylvania Regiment, return- 
ing from the war of Pontiac’s Conspiracy, were im- 
pressed by the bountiful valley where the “great 
branches of the Susquehanna met.” Unpaid for their 
military services, the officers applied to the Proprie- 
taries in April, 1765, for a land grant of 40,000 acres. 
They proposed to plant a colony “remote from the 
settled parts of the State, where, by their industry, 
they might procure a comfortable subsistence for 
themselves, and by their presence, becomea powerful 
barrier to Indian attacks.” 


Not until November 5, 1768, however, did Thomas 
and Richard Penn secure title to this land by con- 
cluding a treaty with the Six Nations at Fort Stanwix, 
New York. This “New Purchase,” as the treaty be- 
came known, extended the northern boundary of the 
Province of Pennsylvania to the present New York 
State line. 


Officers Meet at Fort Augusta 


Late in February of 1769, many of the officers met 
at Fort Augusta and agreed to take the land upon the 
terms proposed by the Proprietaries. Two tracts, 
containing 24,000 acres, were to be surveyed, one 
along Chillisquaque Creek, the other in Buffalo Val- 
ley. William Maclay was called to conduct the 
survey, accompanied by Captains William Plunkett, 
John Brady, William Piper, and Lieutenant Askey. 
In all 8000 acres were set aside for the officers in 
Buffalo Valley. Samuel Maclay, acting for his broth- 
er, surveyed the individual officers’ grants in the first 
three days of March, 1769. On May sixteenth of 
that year, the officers met at Harris’ Ferry (Harris- 
burg) to cast lots for choice lands. (Their tracts 
are clearly marked on the Official Survey map in the 
Union County Courthouse.) Captain James Hen- 
dricks, having won the first choice, took the eastern- 
most portion of the tract which began about three 
miles west of Lewisburg along present-day Route 45. 

Captain William Plunkett chose a tract near the 
present Dreisbach Church. Other officers then select- 





ed tracts extending westward to a point about three 
miles above Mifflinburg. They were: Captain John 
Brady, Captain Jacob Kearns (who chose the site of 
Vicksburg), Lieutenant Dr. Thomas Wiggins, Ensign 
William Piper, Rev. Captain Conrad Bucher, Captain 
Timothy Green, Ensigns Foster and McMeen, Lieu- 
tenant Thomas Askey (the site of Mifflinburg), Cap- 
tain James Irvine, Lieutenant Charles Stewart, and 
Lieutenant James McAllister. Major John Philip 
DeHaas selected a tract below the Brady and Kerns 
property, and Captain Christopher Sems chose a site 
below the Plunkett tract. Each tract was awarded 
aspecialname. Captain Plunkett’s tract, for example, 
was named “Isabella” in honor of the Captain’s 
daughter, while Ensign Piper’s tract was called 
“Piper’s Parade.” Many of these men played a 
significant role in the affairs of the Commonwealth 
before Union County was born. 

Other settlers were anxious to acquire land in Buf- 
falo Valley. So many applications for similar plots 
were received when the Proprietaries’ office was 
opened on April 3, 1769, that a unique lottery was 
held. Requests were put intoa trunk and stirred up, 
then drawn out singly by a disinterested person. If 
any applications described the same tract, all but the 
first were thrown out. The Valley quickly filled up 
with robust settlers, many of them well-to-do emi- 
grants. Yet they were only part of a great influx of 
settlers into the “New Purchase” area. To expedite 
various functions of government, a new county, Nor- 
thumberland, was carved out of parts of Berks, Bed- 
ford, Lancaster, Cumberland, and Northampton. The 
county, extending as far west as Lake Erie and as far 
north as New York State, comprised seven townships: 
Penn’s, Augusta, Turbut, Buffalo, Bald Eagle, Muncy 
and Wyoming. All of present-day Union County was 
contained in Buffalo Township until 1776 when 
White Deer Township was set off from Buffalo. Then 
in 1792 the remainder of Buffalo Township was di- 
vided into East and West Buffalo. Hartley Town- 
ship was erected in 1811. 


Northumberland County Division 


Formation of Lycoming County in 1795 and Cen- 
tre County in 1800 precipitated a movement toward 
smaller counties which would be more responsive to 
citizens’ political needs. Public support for a further 
division of Northumberland County was aroused by 
an article in the Northumberland Argus of January 
16, 1811, which complained about the distance people 
had to travel to the Court House in Sunbury and the 
cost of “ferriage.” A week later, the Argus recom- 
mended the formation of a new county. Shortly 
afterward, petitions were circulated throughout that 
part of Northumberland County which lay west of 
the Susquehanna. Eight hundred signatures were 
obtained by inhabitants in that area and sent to the 
State Legislature in 1812. They were not acted upon 
until the next session. Then, after intense political 
maneuvering, a bill was approved by the Governor 
on March 22, 1813, erecting Union County out of 
Northumberland. 


The Hotel Lewisburger 


... Its guests have had 
front row seats at stirring 


events 





When you stop your car in front of the Hotel Lewisburger, pass under 
its striking Mt. Vernon portico, and enter its pleasant, comfortable interior, 
you would never guess that this quiet, little town of Lewisburg had ever 
been the scene of stirring events, or that history ever came marching down 
the thoroughfare before you. Nor would you guess that, for more than a 
century, guests in this ancient hostelry have peered out of its windows at 
exciting scenes on the historic highway before you. 

In this town the sole remaining example of the places of accommoda- 
tion of yesteryear is the Hotel Lewisburger. A century ago it was known 
as Kline’s Hotel. To that caravanserie came the famed Dr. Stephen W. 
Taylor, when, more than 100 years ago, he moved to Lewisburg to create 
scholastically the University at Lewisburg, now for many years Bucknell 
University. And during the six or seven years he was here, this was his 
home. Here were held the first President's reception and the first “corpor- 
ation dinner,” with which Bucknell used to care for her returned alumni at 
commencement time. Traditionally the Lewisburger has been a center of 
hospitality where the good folks of Lewisburg gaher to celebrate. 

Yet Kline’s Hotel changed hands and became the Revere House. Later 
the famed Camerons became interested in Lewisburg and one of them, 
William Cameron, built the great brick house diagonally across the street 
from this hotel. Bought by the Camerons, the hotel’s name was changed to 
The Cameron House. 

Had you been in this hostelry about the time that Lincoln's Secretary 
of War, Simon Cameron, came to Lewisburg to visit his brother William, 
you would have seen excitement aplenty as troop after troop marched past 
this hotel to cross the river bridge and entrain at Montandon for the bat- 
tlefront. You would also have seen the entire Bucknell student body, in- 
cluding its dignified president, march off to defend the State, when Lee 
invaded Pennsylvania. 

Other notables who have been guests of the hotel were: Walt Whitman, 
the poet, who is said to have written one of his most famous works after 
viewing a scene of the West Branch of the Susquehanna River, George 
Francis Train, the famous “citizen of the world,” and Glenn S, “Pop” 
Warner, coach of the Carlisle Indians and his great gridiron star, All- 
American Jim Thorpe. Nearly every governor from 1831-1900 stayed at 
the hotel. 

W. W. Watkins, the present owner, acquired the 132 year old hostelry 
in 1934, when it was known as The Cameron House; he signed a lease in 
1945 with Grenoble Hotels, operator of 25 other hotels in six states. It was 
Waikins who added in 1937 the stately Mt. Vernon portico. Miss Olive N. 
Smith is presently leasee and manager of the hotel. 

So, through the years, Market Street has witnessed exciting events. 
And the guests at the Lewisburger have had front seats to watch the pass- 
ing show. They have also had more. They have had good service, good 
food, respectful attention. Those things can be taken for granted at the 
Lewisburger. We hardly need to point them out. But these things which 
we have mentioned—these things so vital in the life of this hotel—have to 
be imagined. We have told you about them because we thought it might 
add a trifle to the pleasure of your stay in this old hctel, with its ancient 
Mt. Vernon portico and its fine modern service. 
| Written for the Lewisburger by Dr. Lewis E. Theiss 














The Birth of a New County 


(Continued ) 


The bill that established Union County states 
that: “all that part of Northumberland lying on the 
west side of the river Susquehanna and the West 
Branch of the same be and is hereby erected into a 
separate county, henceforth to be known and called 
by the name of Union.” Present Snyder County was 
then contained in the southern half of Union County. 


In accordance with the provisions of the act, an 
election was held on October 14, 1813, and the fol- 
lowing persons commissioned: John Ray, sheriff; 
Smon Snyder, Jr., prothonotary, clerk of courts, reg- 
ister and recorder. On November 11, Daniel Cald- 
well, Frederick Gutelius and Philip Moore were elect- 
ed county commissioners. The act creating Union 
County expressly provided that Mifflinburg be the 
site of the first county court until a county seat was 
chosen. Section nine of the incorporation act em- 
powered the Governor to select three disinterested 
persons to fix “a proper and convenient site for a 
court-house, prison, and county offices within the 
aforesaid County of Union, as near the center thereof 
as circumstances will admit, having regard to terri- 
tory, population and the accommodation of the people 
Of said county. . .” 


The three men chosen, after weighing the advant- 
ages of each town, selected the village of New Berlin. 
Vigorous protests from residents in larger towns of 
the county caused the House of Representatives to 
draft a bill calling for the selection of another county 
seat, but the Senate failed to concur. On March 15, 
1815, an act was passed, providing: “That from and 
after the first Monday of May next the several courts 
in and for the County of Union shall be opened and 
held in the court-house in the town of New Berlin.” 


Union County Prospers 


Union County prospered in the early years of the 
19th century. By 1820 population had grown to 
18,619, a flourishing leather industry manufactured 
goods valued at $19,200, fourteen mills processed 
grain for city markets, and twenty-two stills process- 
ed grain for local consumption. But the liquor in- 
terests were soon put on the defensive by the forma- 
tion in 1825 of temperance associations in towns 
throughout the county. Kelly Township was created 
in 1824 out of White Deer, and Buffalo Townships. 
Churches were quickly established by the hardy set- 
tlers; the Dreisbach, Buffalo Cross Roads, and Elias 
Churches today reflect the skill of their early builders. 
Many Union Countains opposed the Public School 
Law of 1834, largely because the County was to be 
taxed $2200 for $1100 in state aid. However, schools 
and academies had already been established in many 
towns and villages by far-sighted citizens, 


Roads and canals were built to link the towns and 
villages with the rich market cities of Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. The Susquehanna quite naturally 
became the main artery of commerce, and towns along 


the river soon outstripped their landlocked rivals in 
population, industry, and trade. It was natural for 
Selinsgrove and Lewisburg to seek a greater voice in 
the affairs of the county. In fact, in the middle 
years of the Nineteenth Century, many new counties 
were formed when towns sought to enhance their 
political and commercial interests by becoming 
county seats. Danville was such a town. Seeking 
to offset the growing prominence of Bloomsburg, 
Danville interests successfully petitioned the Legis- 
lature in 1850 to split Columbia County, thereby al- 
lowing Danville to become the county seat of newly- 
formed Mountour County. 


To wrest the county-seat from New Berlin, Selins- 
grove and Lewisburg interests sought to divide Union 
County in half, creating a natural opportunity for 
their respective towns to become seats of government. 
New Berlin citizens unwittingly unleashed forces for 
division in both communities when, in 1853, they 
petitioned the county Grand Jury to make a favorable 
report on the erection of a new courthouse at the 
expense of county taxpayers. Factions favoring di- 
vision of the County now had a public issue. 


Selinsgrove Weekly Objects 


The Der Union Demokrat, a Selinsgrove weekly 
newspaper, stated flatly: “Our objection was that we 
believed it was wrong to tax the people in the county 
for the special interest of New Berlin ... we will 
say to these gentlemen: unless they will consent to 
spend at least a good portion of their own money to 
build a splendid court house to advance their own 
property to the prejudice of other towns, they will 
fail in their undertakings.” 

Within several weeks protest meetings were held 
throughout the county. Petitions in favor of division 
were circulated and Col. Eli Slifer of Lewisburg, a 
member of the State Senate, introduced a bill in the 
Legislature providing for such division. 

The first public demonstration was held in Free- 
burg, on February 28th, 1853. One of the resolutions 
states: 

“In regard to the moves that have been made inthe 
northeastern part of our country in favor of a divis- 
ion we will now heartily subscribe to and we now do 
declare that we are in favor of an immediate division 
of Union County, and Penn’s Creek to be the divid- 
ing line. 

“That we are ready and with unanimous consent 
co-operate with the citizens of the northern, western 
and eastern parts of the county in an effort to secure 
legislative action by petitioning to that body imme- 
diately for the desirel division of Union County, and 
sincerely hope that they will attend to their and our 
interests without delay.” 


Two weeks later, on March 11th, prominent men 
from Lewisburg, White Deer, Kelly, Buffalo, and Buf- 
falo townships held a resolutions meeting at Lewis- 
burg in Fricks upper saloon; three days later a group 
of aroused Selinsgrove citizsn held a similar meeting. 


Senator Slifer presented another bill to the Legis- 
lature on March 14, 1853, “providing for the erection 
of a new county out of a part of Union County, to be 
called Snyder.” 

Cries of protest, though loudly raised, did not over- 
whelm the strong sentiments for union existing in the 
county. Citizens were shaply divided on the issue. 
Petitions favoring the causes of union and division 
were widely circulated in the spring of 1853; Senator 
Slifer, a strong advocate of division, presented ten 
petitions for division to the State Senate. A Legis- 
lative report for that year listed 2130 citizens in favor 
of division, 1846 opposed. Efforts to pass the bill 
dividing the county were made too late in the ses- 
sion, however, and it did not reach the floor of either 
chamber for a vote. 


Complicating the sharp political debate was a rail- 
road bond issue in which each major town had an 
interest. As railroads became the backbone of Penn- 
sylvania’s transportation system, towns fought vigor- 
ously to obtain a link, however small, in the expand- 
ing rail network. Lewisburg, Selinsgrove and New 
Berlin were deeply involved in a campaign to secure 
the right-of-way of the Susquehanna Railroad Com- 
pany. Commissioners of Union County had been 
persuaded by business interests in the county to issue 
$200,000 in railroad bonds in exchange for stock in 
the Susquehanna Company. If the county were di- 
vided and the Susquehanna Railroad routed to New 
Berlin or Lewisburg, newly-formed Snyder County 
would have to bear half the expense of the bond issue. 
Some New Berlin citizens even intimated that Sny- 
der County would be assessed the entire amount of 
the issue. 

Lewisburg citizens advocating division of the 
county quickly realized how this situation could be 
turned to their advantage and made the following 
public resolution: 


Resolved, that so far as wishing to rid our- 
selves of these engagements, we are able and 
would be willing if necessary, in case the county 


Lewisburg 
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SMARTLY TAILORED FASHIONS 
AND ACCESSORIES FOR THE MISS AND MRS. 


Bridal Salon 
Teen Shop — Alterations 


“The Lyons Shop 
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is divided as proposed, to guarantee the exemp- 
tion of the South side from their share of the 
county liability on account of said subscription. 


Selinsgrove interests were much impressed and an- 
other step toward division of Union County had been 
taken, 

Early in 1854 petitions were again circulated and 
over 3000 signatures in favor of division were obtain- 
ed. A memorial bill was also formulated, sharply 
critizing the role of New Berlin. It read: 


The county is naturally divided by the Blue 
Hills, Penn’s Creek and Jack’s Mountain into 
two equal parts, the north part being composed 
of Buffalo and Dry Valleys and the south part of 
Middle Creek, Klopperdale and Musser’s Val- 
leys. The natural vents of those valleys for 
commerce and all kinds of business is the Sus- 
quehanna River. New Berlin is situated on the 
base of Shamokin Hill, entirely out of the way 
of commerce, to which there is nothing to attract 
the citizens or business man, except the process 
ot the court to attend as witness or juror. 


The memorial closes with the remark, “We hope 
that in your wisdom you will see fit to grant the di- 
vision, and thereby put to rest an agitation that can 
be silenced in no other way.” The bill came before 
the Senate and was passed unanimously on March 
21, 1854. However, Major J. W. Simonton, the 
member of the House of Representatives from Union 
County, exercised his right to “contest” a bill, and the 
measure was passed over for the next session of the 
Legislature. 


The tide of popular sentiment was now running 
strongly in favor of division, and, with the opening 
of the Legislature in January, 1855, another bill was 
immediately introduced for the division of Union 
County. Petitions for division presented to the Leg- 
islature contained over 3000 signatures. The divis- 
ion bill, in slightly amended form, passed the House 
of Representatives March 2, 1855 and was approved 
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THE HOME 


Selinsgrove 
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by Governor Pollock. Section 34 of the bill provid- 
ed that the question should be laid before the people 
and be decided by popular vote. The election, held 
on March 16th, proved to be a cliffhanger. 

In the final tally, 2553 votes favored division, while 
2508 votes were cast against division. The northern 
portion of old Union County emphatically supported 
division, 1637 votes to 863; southern portion of the 
county, where strong sentiment for a united county 
still existed, opposed the division, 1645 to 916. The 
total plurality was only 45 votes. 

The following chart clearly reveals how sharply 
the lines of conflict were drawn between Lewisburg 
and Selinsgrove on one hand and New Berlin on the 
other. 

The Northern Portion of Old Union County 


For Against 





Districts Division Division 
STN a a 485 1 
Mastebuttalo Township .........— v5 4 
PeivmeLOwnSsnIp _-_..-_..-=. ~~ 143 22 
memo LOownship —.2.~.....---< 189 84 
mete ve Lownship —.._..---_-—._.. 152 191 
SUIS OMe 69 92 
White Deer Township __________- 254 Za 
esteoutalo Lownship ___._____- 114 62 
mimestone Township —-..._......- 6 oe 
Peon LoOwnsnip 1-2 2 2.-_a._- 48 ae 2, 
Beermrrseriily 22 # 143 

into i eee ee Pe Se 1637 863 


The Southern Portion of Old Union County 
For Against 





Districts Division Division 
Seem owishit) =~ 207 130 
Shapman-Lownship 2--_-_—-___-_-— 220 92 
Washington Township __...--_«_- 145 81 
PeeeeeerOwnsnip ~~... -_-_ 68 116 
Pees Lownship 2... _-.__ 4 159 
MeeeeLOwnship ~~ -_.-....___+__ — 186 
Pen Vem = oe 258 = 
Meakin Lownship —.__.__-==--~- 11 216 
Middlecreek Township ____------- 3 ibs he) 
West Beaver Township ___-------- — 229 
Meee LoOwnships. 220.222... 28 — 316 

OVS Lt <hr Re a 916 1645 
pete LOtal 2s Se es 2553 2508 


A boundary line between the two counties was to 
be determined by a board of commissioners who were 
paid the handsome sum of $1.50 a day. The board 
quickly recognized the natural geographic boundary 
created by Penn’s Creek, to which so many petitions 
for division had referred. However, the eastern 
terminus of Penn’s Creek curved sharply below New 
Berlin and flowed in a southerly course through Se- 
linsgrove to the Susquehanna. To compensate, the 
commissioners ran a boundary line directly to the 
Susquehanna River from the point where Penn’s 
Creek began its southerly route. 





Section three of the division bill provided: 


That suitable ground and buildings and a jail 
for county purposes for said county of Snyder, 
and also suitable grounds, buildings and a jail 
for said county of Union, to be approved by a 
majority of the Court and grand jurors of the 
respective counties when prepared, shall be se- 
cured to the said counties without any cost or 
tax whatever being imposed upon the taxables 
of said counties for such expenditure. 


To secure the county seat, towns had to subscribe 
at least ten thousand dollars for the purchase of 
grounds and the erection of buildings. Quite natu- 
rally Lewisburg and Mifflinburg met the subscription. 
Lewisburg presented a bond to the judge of the courts 
for $50,000, while Mifflinburg tendered a bond of 
$25,000. In an election held to determine the win- 
ning candidate, Lewisburg became the county seat 
by receiving 1431 votes to 1210 for Mifflinburg. 

Several locations for a court house were suggested. 
Convinced of the controversial nature of elections. 
the county Grand Jury decided that subscribers to 
the funds should choose a site by balloting; one vote 
was allowed for every ten dollars subscribed. The 
site selected was at the corner of Second and St. 
Louis Streets in back of the Lutheran Church prop- 
erty; it was purchased from Jonathan Spyker and 
George F. Miller for seven hundred dollars. The 
building committee, consisting of William Cameron, 
John Walls, and Thomas Hayes, awarded the build- 
ing contract for $17,000 to Lewis Palmer of Tyrone. 
He was to complete the Court House by December 
15, 1856. Palmer did not finish the contract by that 
date, however, and the first court session in Lewis- 
burg was actually held in the basement of the Meth- 
odist Church in December, 1855. 





Union County Court House 


The contract was not completed until February, 
1857, when the county Grand Jury was called to 
examine the building. They were impressed with 
Palmer’s workmanship and decided to accept the 
Court House at the original contract terms. 

A three story brick building, fronted with an Ionic 
portico, the court house has served as the seat of 
county government for 106 years. Visitors to the 
court house are easily whisked to another age by its 
worn floors, period furniture, sturdy tables, ornate 
doorways, long windows and high ceilings. All add 
an historic touch to the work of today’s county of- 
ficials, 











A Company with the courage 





and 


foresight of its founders .. . 





Union County has always had men of courage 
and foresight whose decisions have guided the 
development and growth of the county. The 
small group which gathered in 1904 to launch 
the Buffalo Valley Telephone Company was 
composed of such men. 


There were already two telephone companies 
in Lewisburg, the Home Telephone Company 
and the Uniied Telephone Company, but these 
men were convinced that the public deserved 
better telephone service. They inspired others 
to lend support, and on October 17, 1904, the 
company was incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000. The founders, and original Directors 
of the company, were: H. M. McClure, William 
R. Follmer, William Dreisbach, Charles R. Ruhl, 
John P. Ruhl, G. C. Mohn, and James Kleckner. 


Buffalo Valley Telephone Company started 
its operations in 1905 with 81 subscribers. In 
two years this number had grown to 335, and. 
only five years after its founding, the company 
had acquired 557 subscribers. Years of con- 
sistent growth followed and today the Buffalo 
Valley Telephone Company serves 8950 custom- 


The Buffalo Valley Telephone Company 


ers, 6250 in Lewisburg and 2700 in Mifflinburg. 
When the company converted from a magneto 
to a dial telephone on July 1, 1935, it became 
the first company in the area to provide dial 
service for local subscribers. 


The present Directors guiding the growth of 
the Buffalo Valley Telephone Company are: 
James F, McClure, Merrill W. Linn, Raymond 
D. Kline, Charles M. Showalter, William L. 
Showers, George L. Grove, and Kenneth A. 
Reish. 


Buffalo Valley Telephone Company is one of 
84 Independent telephone companies in Penn- 
sylvania, which provide service for 863,000 tele- 
phones. As more people are attracted to the 
rural and suburban areas served by Independ- 
ent companies, telephone services must be ex- 
panded. Buffalo Valley Telephone Company 
is meeting this challenge in Union County. Al- 
ready, blueprints for growth are being develop- 
ed, based on the projected growth of the county 
in the decades ahead. For inspiraation, the 
Directors need only turn to the vision of its 
founders. 




















A Tour of Union County Churches 


By Lois KALPp 


Although Dreisbach Church in the heart of Buffalo 
Valley and the old Buffalo Presbyterian Church at 
Buffalo Cross Roads vie for the honor of being the 
oldest church in Union County, most local historians 
accord the place to the Buffalo Presbyterian Church, 
organized in 1773. Without a pastor, or a meeting 
house until 1784, the church served the sparse num- 
ber of settlers by bringing ministers to the valley and 
by holding meetings in their rudely built log cabins. 
Beleaguered by Indians and by the rigors of the 
American Revolution, the members did not build a 
meeting place until 1784 when Edward and Joseph 
Shippen gave five acres of ground tothe Presbyterian 
congregation for a church and a graveyard. Built in 
1784 of logs, it was the first church in Union County. 

In 1787, Rev. Hugh Morrison from Ireland was 
called to serve the Buffalo, Northumberland, and 
Sunbury congrgations. Arriving with a church full 
of pew rentals, he left in 1801 with only four, his con- 
gregation having come tothe parting of the ways over 
Federalism versus Republicanism. As Rev. Morri- 
son was a conservative Federalist, he retired to Sun- 
bury where he died in 1804. 

During the pastorate of Rev. Thomas Hood, in- 
stalled October 2, 1805, the old stone church was 
built. A large building standing near Buffalo Road, 
the church was constructed in 1816 on faulty founda- 
tions which caused the walls to crumble. In 1846, it 
was replaced by the present graceful brick structure 
which through white columns peacefully faces west. 
It is one of the beauty spots of Buffalo Valley. 

Of the five congregations in Buffalo Valley which 
this church mothered, the Mifflinburg Presbyterian, 
1819; Bethel Church, 1831; Laurel Run, 1832; Lew. 
isburg, 1833, and New Berlin, 1841, only the Mifflin 
burg and Lewisburg Churches remain. The old But- 
falo Church was formally dissolved January 27, 1919, 
with its members joining other churches in their com- 
munities. Of the eighteen members of the original 
church at the time of its dissolution, only four remain, 


Buffalo X Roads Presbyterian Church 





Mr. and Mrs. Laird Irwin, Mrs. Howard Murphy, and 
Miss Mary Kleckner. 

In 1949, a Mennonite congregation rented the 
church for a meeting place, and on February 20, 1955, 
the Old Buffalo Memorial Association was formed to 
raise funds for its preservation and to care for the 
graveyard. It was also to plan yearly pilgrimages 
to the church. Thus this venerable church is still 
used and its memory cherished. 


* OK 


It is a brief trip south across the valley from the 
Buffalo Presbyterian Church to the Dreisbach Church, 
the second oldest church in Union County centered 
between the Furnace Road and the Mifflinburg Pike 
(Route 45), in the sheltering rim of wooded New 
Berlin Mountain. Although there were Lutheran 
and Reformed preaching and baptisms in the valley 
as early as 1771, the Dreisbach Church was not or- 
ganized until 1788. The first building was of logs, 
erected on land given by Martin Dreisbach. It was 
a union church, consisting of members of the Reform- 
ed and Lutheran congregations who, though not affil- 
iated by religious tenets, were drawn together by the 
use of the language they had in common, German. 
It was a union to be similarly effected by other groups 
in the years to come. 

Although contemporary with the Lutheran Refor- 
mation, which is one of the best known of the reform- 
ed religious movements, the Reformed Church was 
independent of it. It was that division of Protes- 
tantism which had its rise in Switzerland in 1516 
under Zwingli and was later more fully developed by 
Calvin. Thus it was in America, the oldest body of 
Presbyterianism in the Western Hemisphere. Trans- 
ferred to Union County from the Palatinate in the 
18th century, it was the Reformed Church of Ger- 
many where it had been received joyfully inthe days 
of Frederick III. In Union County its members 
were referred to interchangeably as Reformed, or 
German Presbyterians. 

In 1839, the Dreisbach Church was replaced by a 
brick church and again in 1860 by the present church, 
a Civil War-Victorian type of structure that faces 
westward with prim charm. At present, in spite of 
discussions about the separation of the two congrega- 
tions, the church is still a union church, the Lutheran 
congregation served by Rev. John G. Bernheisel of 
the First Lutheran Church of Mifflinburg, and the Re- 
formed congregation served by Rev. Andrew N. 
Horn, Jr. of the Emmanuel United Church of Christ, 
New Berlin. 

pee 


The next stop on this chronological tour of 
churches is at the old Washington Presbyterian 
Church of White Deer and Black Hole Valley. Or- 
ganized between 1787 and 1790 by Rev. Hugh Mor- 
rison of the Buffalo Valley Presbyterian Church and 
built on land given by Elder John Brown (later one 


It was time for citizens to act... 


In Response the Citizens Electric Company was born 


In 1911 a group of civic-minded citizens became dissatisfied with the limited 
electrical service available to Lewisburg. Although nearly 200 homes and most 
prominent streets were electrified, power was provided only between sunset and 
sunrise. The citizen’s committee approached the Lewisburg Light, Heat and Power 
Company, a Philadelphia-owned firm, requesting 24-hour electrical service in the 
community. When no action was taken concerning this suggestion, the local citizens 
decided to organize a company of their own. They passed a hat to collect the nec- 
essary funds. 


At a meeting on April 13, 1911, the following men were elected to the Board 
of Directors: William R. Follmer, President; John T. Judd, Vice-President; John P. 
Ruhl,; Treasurer, Cloyd Steininger, Secretary; Harold M. McClure, C. Willard Oldt, 
and Harry Stahl Board members. 


In May of the same year, the company applied to the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth for a Charter of Incorporation. A perpetual charter, approved by Gov- 
ernor John K. Tener on June 7, 1911, was given to the newly formed company. Its 
capital of $15,000 was divided into 1500 shares of common stock. All of the sub- 
scribers were residents of Lewisburg, and no subscription was received for more 
than 10 shares. Indeed, the name of Citizens’ Electric Company was appropriately 
chosen! 


Efforts to purchase the property of the Lewisburg Light, Heat and Power 
Company failed. However, that company’s franchise had been allowed to lapse at 
its expiration date in July of 1911. Accordingly, the Citizens’ Electric Company 
petitioned the Borough Council for a franchise, which was granted on November ell. 
1911, for a period of 30 years. 


To build a generating plant or to purchase energy was the next problem the 
company faced. Deciding that the latter solution was the most practical, the Board 
entered into an agreement with the Northumberland County Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. The current was to be delivered to the switch board at Lewisburg at a vol- 
tage of 2300 V. By January of 1912,a brick sub station was completed at the corner 
of Front and St. Anthony Streets; it consisted of three 2300 volt transformers of 
125 KW each. From 1920 until the present, energy has been supplied by the Penn- 
sylvania Power and Light Company. 





Having secured office space from the Buffalo Valley Telephone Company in 
the former Lewisburg Chronicle Building on South Second Street, the Citizens’ 
Electric Company was open for business. Mr. D. P. Higgins, the first Superintendent 
of the company, was employed at a salary of $60.00 per month. The rate of 10c per 
kilowatt-hour was put into effect, with a minimum charge of 50c per month. A 
substantial discount was available for bills paid on or before the fifteenth of the 
month. A feature unique to this company was the 50% discount for churches, in- 
stituted in 1911 and continuing to the present. 


The Citizens’ Electric Company was granted a contract for street lighting in 
Lewisburg in 1912. Various sized tungsten lamps and arc lamps were used. The 
arc lamp, consisting of two carbon posts about 1%” in diameter and 8” long, were set 
with a gap, so that the current would arc across, creating a light. Many of these 
arc heads were suspended over the road with a rope and pulley; by unhooking the 
rope, the arc head could be lowered to replace the carbons and to clean the globes. 


Since 1911 the company has had five Presidents: Colonel William Follmer, 
1911-1923; John T. Judd, 1923-1931; Frank M. Simpson, 1931-1954; Clarence L. Auten, 
1954-1961; George A. Irland, 1962 to present. In 52 years of service the company 
has grown from 188 to 3,500 customers, with assets totalling more than $600,000. 
Special rates have been developed to meet today’s increased electrical demands. 
Through the present rate structure, the more power that is used, the less the cost per 
kilowatt hour. Created by local residents, the Citizens’ Electric Company has con- 
sistently sought to provide satisfactory and economical service to the citizens of 
Union County. 





of Lafayette College’s founders), the old church was 
a gallery church of logs, with high backed pews, a 
goblet pulpit, in front of which was an open fireplace 
in a hole in the floor. The early members carried 
guns to services to protect themselves from Indians. 
Built in what was then Washington Township, Lycom- 
ing County, it was not in Union County until 1861 
when the lower end of Washington Township was 
taken from Lycoming and annexed to Union County 
as Gregg Township. 


In 1830, during the ministry of Rev. George Jun- 
kin (also one of the founders of Lafayette College), 
the church was abandoned for a site a few miles 
away, and presented to a German Lutheran congrega- 
tion in return for its promise to keep the graveyard 
in good condition. This Lutheran congregation built 
the “Old Stone Church” on this site. The Presby- 
terians erected a plain white wooden building, colo- 
nial in its simplicity. With few exceptions, the 
church stands as it was in 1830. 

During the ministry of Rev. William Gemmill 
(1887-1910), the old Washington Presbyterian 
Church conceded to the wishes of some Allenwood 
Presbyterians and built a chapel, as it was carefully 
called, in the Village of Allenwood. Without elders, 
or formal organization as a church, the Allenwood 
Presbyterian Chapel, erected (circa) 1889, became a 
real blessing in later years to the members of the old 
church in White Deer Valley. 


In 1942, during World War II, the United States 
Government condemned nine thousand acres of land 
in White Deer Valley in order to build the Allenwood 
Sub-Depot of the Letterkenny Ordnance Depot. 
With this condemnation went many fine farms and 
four churches; the Old Stone Church, in Lycoming 
County, the Messiah Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, St. John’s United Evangelical Church of 
Alvira, and the Washington Presbyterian Church. In 
1942, the members of the latter congregation joined 
with the Allenwood Church to form the Washington 
Presbyterian Church at Allenwood, now a thriving 
congregation under the ministry of Rev. Sinclair 
Reid, in his twenty-fifth year of service to this church. 

With the end of the war, the Ordnance was aban- 
doned and the property was taken over by the United 
States Penitentiary at Lewisburg as a camp for trus- 
tee prisoners. The old Washington Church still 
stands, as do the other churches, empty, near its well 
kept cemetery to which occasionally an old member 
comes to rest forever. Where church members once 
wended their way amidst the tombstones, men in gray 
carefully tend the graves and clip the grass. 


* OK Ok 


In 1789, when Mathias Joseph Ellenkhusen (EI- 
lenkuysen) and his wife Clara came from Amster- 
dam, Holland to look after Mathias’ father’s interest 
in the plot of Derrstown, or Lewisburg, Catholicism 
was introduced to the Village. A devout catholic, 
Ellenkhusen brought his own priest with him, Rev. J. 
Charles Hilburn, and shortly after his arrival, he 
built a small catholic chapel on North Second Street 
where the Pennsylvania passenger depot once stood, 
now a part of the Weis Supermarket Parking Lot. 


After Ellenkhusen’s death in 1792, the Chapel fell 
into disuse and disappeared. 

Father Hilburn is often credited with having in- 
fluenced the naming of Lewisburg’s saintly streets, 
since it is a matter of record that he did handle much 
of Ellenkhusen’s real estate business and was in a 
position to advise in many matters. That he named 
the streets is unlikely, as that task had been accom- 
plished in 1785 by Samuel Weiser who had surveyed 
the original town plot. That he added the saints is 
conjectural, although some substance is given the idea 
by the fact that in old 1785 deeds the streets were 
referred to without their saintly prefixes. They were 
added later by someone. MHilburn? No one can 
with certainty know. 

* OK OK 

Although as early as 1791-2, Methodist and Baptist 
circuit ministers travelled along the West Branch of 
the Susquehanna, penetrating White Deer and Buf- 
falo Valleys (there was Baptist preaching at Col. 
William Chamberlain’s in 1792, who had, it was said, 
introduced George Washington to Martha Custis), no 
branches of these denominations were organized in 
the eighteenth century. 

Shortly after 1793, the members of the Lutheran 
and Reformed congregations of New Berlin who had 
been meetings in homes and had been served by cir- 
cuit ministers decided to forma union and build a log 
church on the cornerof Vine Street and Church Alley. 
In 1822, they built a handsome gallery church, known 
as the Emmanuel Church of New Berlin. It was 
remembered for years for its steeple surmounted by 
a brass winged angel holding a trumpet. 


In 1867, the two congregations separated. The 
Reformed group retained Emmanuel Church, re- 
modelling it and removing the brass winged angel. 
The Lutheran congregation built a church on Market 
Street in the style of the Dreisbach Church. It was 
known as the Evangelical Lutheran Church. Since 
1960 it has been known as the Messiah Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. Its minister is Rev. Robert Logan. 

Today, Emmanuel Church is known as Emmanuel 
United Church of Christ, a part of a Charge consist- 





Dreisbach Church 


ing of Dreisbach Union Church and St. John’s Union 
Church of Dry Valley Cross Roads, Winfield, RD, 
with Rev. Andrew N. Horn, Jr., as pastor of the Re- 
formed congregation. The Lutheran minister of 
Dreisbach Union Church is Rev. John G. Bernheisel. 
The Lutheran minister of St. John’s Union Church of 
Dry Valley Crossroads is Rev. Robert Logan. 


* OK 


In 1798, the first Lutheran Church of Mifflinburg 
was organized. Until this time, the Lutheran people 
of Mifflinburg had worshipped in the Dreisbach 
Church. In 1798, they began to use an old log 
schoolhouse on the north side of Green Street as a 
meeting place. 


In 1806, Rev. Ludwig Ilgen urged the building of 
a church which came to be known as St. Elias Church. 
It was to be used by both Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches, a union which continued until 1857 when 
both congregations felt the need of separate churches. 
Old St. Elias was abandoned, used as a mill, and now 
stands, minus its belfry, on the corner of Quarry and 
Fifth Streets in Mifflinburg, a family dwelling, still 
lofty and proud, overlooking an eighteenth century 
graveyard. 


The First Lutheran Church of Mifflinburg was con- 
structed on a lot on the north side of Market Street 
where the present church stands. The Reformed 


Church, now called St. John’s United Church of 
Christ, was built in 1857 on the south side of Market, 
almost opposite the First Lutheran Church. 


They 








were similar in appearance, of red brick with white 
belfrys, stern of mien and dignified. 

In 1898, the corner stone of a new brown stone 
church was laid by the Lutheran congregation and 
dedicated in 1900. With extensive improvements, 
it is the present thriving church with the second larg- 
est membership in the County with six hundred and 
twenty-eight confirmed members and four hundred 
and thirty-six communicants. Its minister is Rev. 
John G,. Bernheisel. Its former sister church, St. 
John’s United Church of Christ, is renovating its pre- 
Civil War structure under the ministry of Rev. 
Marion Smith. 


In the Charge of this church is the beautiful Ray’s 
(sometimes spelled Raigh’s) Church on Route 45 
between Mifflinburg and Hartleton. First built of 
logs in 1801-2, on land given by George Ray, the 
church’s rightful name is St. Peter’s Union Church. 
The log church suffered a period of disuse when its 
windows gaped and its doors hung open, giving vent 
to ghost stories which circulated for many years. In 
1851-2, however, a second church was erected. The 
third, and present church, was built in 1884. Facing 
south, it overlooks its wrought iron framed graveyard 
on the opposite side of the road and the beautiful 
valley beyond. Its ministers are Rev. Marion Smith 
of St John’s United Church of Christ, Mifflinburg and 
Rev. Emil Engleman of the Hartleton-Lutheran 
Charge, Union County. 

* ok Ox 


Competing for the honor of being the first organiz- 
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ed church in Lewisburg are the Congregational Chris- 
tian Church and the First Lutheran Church of Lew- 
isburg. With some claim to the position based on 
records indicating that John Moore began the Chris- 
tian movement in Lewisburg as early as 1801, the 
Congregational Christian Church itself dates its or- 
ganization from 1821 when Elijah Bacon held evan- 
gelistic meetings in the town and thus waives its place 
to the First Lutheran Church which dates back to 
1802 for its beginning. 

In 1802, Rev. John Herbst of Freeburg travelled 
regularly to Derrstown (Lewisburg) to conduct ser- 
vices for the Lutheran people of the town in the old 
log school (German School) on St. Louis and South 
Third Streets, which stood approximately on the site 
of the present Lutheran parsonage. (Also near this 
site was the German cemetery, used until 1876. In 
1903, the last graves in this yard were moved to the 
town cemetery to make way for the present brown 
stone church. ) 

When the log school proved too small for congre- 
gations, the Lutherans occupied the Christian Meet- 
ing House on North Fifth and St. Mary’s. Outgrow- 
ing this church, the congregation decided to construct 
a brick church and school on the corner of St. Louis 
and South Third Streets. Once again the congrega- 
tion outgrew the church, and a new one was built in 
1834. 

Between 1828 and 1833, the Lutheran congrega- 
tion experienced the growing pains of changing times. 
Their problems were significant of the difficulty the 
German population had in abandoning the use of 
their own language in favor of English. The young 
people of the church were going to churches where 
English was spoken; the older people wanted to hear 
sermons in German. Both old and young were con- 
cerned about their school, and its fate should Penn- 
sylvania’s Free School System be adopted. They 
were concerned over whether the Lutheran and Re- 
formed Churches should, or should not be combined. 

When the 1834 brick gallery church was built, the 
last problem was solved for a time. It was a union 
church of the Reformed (German Presbyterians) and 
Lutherans. The language problem continued for a 
number of years. Not until 1843 were English ser- 
vices permitted when Dr. Henry Zeigler of Selins- 
grove preached once a month in that language. With 
the ministry of Rev. F. Ruthrauf, preaching alternat- 
ed in English and German. The problem of the 
school ended with free schools, and in 1858, the re- 
mains of the old school were removed to make way 
for a brick parsonage with a white fence around it. 
On Dec. 1, 1912, this parsonage was destroyed by 
fire. The present one was built in 1913-14 and im- 
proved over the years. 

In 1848, the Reformed and Lutheran congregations 
separated, the Reformed Church dedicating their own 
new church on North Third Street in that year. 

In 1853, the old Lutheran gallery church was re- 
placed by a new one. It was distinguished by precise 
rules on the amount of preaching in German (every 
other Sunday afternoon, preparatory services in Ger- 
man with Communion Sermons in English to be 
printed and distributed in German). This church 


was enlarged in 1873, and replaced in 1902 by the 
present handsome brownstone church. 

In 1957, the church acquired the Theta Chi Fra- 
ternity House, better known to the community as the 
Frank Nogel, Sr. residence, for a Parish House. In 
1958, a modern Christian education building was 
added to the church. The church has the largest 
congregational membership in the County, numbering 
1684 confirmed members and 1148 communicants. 
Its present pastor is Dr. George K. Bowers. 

as iannicae 

In 1802, the Lutheran congregation in White Deer 
Township (since 1824 in Kelly Township) erected a 
logchurchonahill. This church was also attended by 
Reformed members and served by Reformed minis- 
ters as well as Lutheran. In 1818-1819, the Luth- 
eran and Reformed groups formed St. Peter’s Union 
Church, building a large log structure which was later 
weather-boarded. Here, for the next fifty-nine years, 
the two congregations worshipped. 





Emmanuel Lutheran Church, New Berlin 


In 1877, the Lutheran congregation withdrew from 
St. Peter’s to a new church of its own across the 
road. Today, in Kelly Township, the two red brick 
churches, with neat Victorian trimmings, face each 
other in bold relief against a Buffalo Valley sky, and, 
in deference to their early history, still refer to them- 
selves as the White Deer Churches. The pastor of 
St. Peter’s United Church of Christ (Reformed) is 
Rev. Thomas B. Musser of West Milton, and the pas- 
tor of St. John’s Lutheran Church is Rev. Ernest L. 
Bottiger, now marking his thirty-third year of services 
with the Lutheran Churches in his Charge. 

63 82 


Although Methodist circuit ministers had visited 
the area around the West Branch of the Susquehanna 
River as early as 1791, the Methodist Church was 
not organized in Union County until 1803 when the 
Mifflinburg Church came into being as the “Commun- 
ion Christian Church.” Built on land given by John 
Aurand and his wife, the church was a one story log 
structure which the Methodists used for fifty-three 


years. In 1856-1857, they constructed and dedicat- 
ed a brick building, and in 1893, erected the present 
church on Third and Market Streets in Mifflinburg. 
Its minister is Rev. Theodore Miller, . 

* ok Ox 

It seems that the passing of time is marked mainly 
by the disappearance of things, and in connection 
with the next church movement in Union County, this 
is certainly true. | When the old stone barn, known 
as the Eyer barn at the entrance of Winfield was torn 
down in 1961 to make way fora highway, a landmark 
in the history of the Evangelical Church in Union 
County (now called the Evangelical United Brethren, 
the first group having merged with the United Breth- 
ren in Christ) faded into memory, 

Although the Evangelical Association, as it first 
called itself, was formed as early as 1797 or 98 under 
the leadership of Jacob Albright (born Pottstown, 
Pa.), Charles Bisse, Samuel Liesser, Peter Walter, 
and Abraham Buckwalter, all of Bucks and Mont- 
gomery Counties, the formal beginning of a constitu- 
tional organization of the Evangelical Church took 
place at a conference in the Eyre stone barn at Win- 
field, June 11-13, 1816. The first general conference 
of the church planned by this group took place at the 
home of Martin Dreisbach, Union County, October 
14, 1816. Up to this time, the Evangelical Associa- 
tion was active with strong pietistic missionary move- 
ments working amidst the German people. Confer- 
ences had been held, and important work done, but 
the conference in the Eyer barn in 1816 marked a 
turn in the fortunes of the Evangelical Church. 

Based largely on John Wesley’s Methodism, which 
took hold among the English speaking people, the 
Evangelical Association made its goal the evangeliz- 
ing of the German people of the state. Borna Luth- 
eran, then converted to Methodism, Jacob Albright, 
the founder of the Evangelical Church, felt that his 
form of evangelism answered the renowned Metho- 
dist Bishop Asbury’s reluctance to work in the Ger- 
man language. 

According to Raymond Albright’s “History of the 
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Evangelical Church Association,” Jacob Albright and 
Bishops Asbury and Lee, on their way toa Methodist 
Conference discussed the matter of working with 
people in the German language. In answer to the 
Bishops’ opposition, Albright saddled his horse and 
turned homeward, saying “If there is no room in the 
Methodist Church to work in the German language 
and win Pennsylvania Germans, I am going to do that 
work.” For this reason, the Evangelicals have some- 


times been referred to as German Methodists. 
Bishops Asbury and Lee, of course, realized that one 
day all Americans would speak a common language 
and that the church would have to prepare for that 
day. 





ee 


The Eyer Barn 


In the spring of 1805, Albright preached in the old 
St. Elias Church in Mifflinburg, with such power and 
tenderness that people wept and fell on their knees, 
praying for salvation. In the following year, Albright 
sent Rev. George Miller to work in the Northumber- 
land Circuit. As the result of this work, the first 
class in Lewisburg was formed in 1806 with Christian 
Wolfe as leader. 

The first church of the entire denomination was a 
log structure, erected along Penn’s Creek in New 
Berlinin 1816, and replaced in 1873 by a brick build- 
ing (now a factory) on Plum and Market St. The 
Evangelical Church established a publishing house in 
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New Berlin, and the town became the mother village 
of the Association. In 1854-56, a seminary for the 
educating of Evangelical ministers was built on a hil! 
overlookng the town. Called Union Seminary at 
first, and then Central Pennsylvania College, it merg- 
ed in 1902 with Albright College in Myerstown. This 
marked the decline of the Evangelical Church of New 
Berlin. Its members merged with the Emmanual 
Church of the United Brethren. Today its minister 
is Rev. George Miller. 

The strong influences of the early pietistic evan- 
gelical movement, constitutionally organized in the 
Eyer barn in 1816, found their way around the world 
and in Union County found expression in the build- 
ing of an Evangelical Home for the Aged (at one 
time for orphans also), and for the Evangelical Hos- 
pital which joined its forces with the community to 
form the Evangelical Community Hospital, Lewis- 
burg. Also as a result of this movement stands St. 
Paul’s Evangelical United Brethren Church, Lewis- 
burg, the off-shoot of Christian Wolfe’s class of 1806. 

Not formally established as a Lewisburg Mission 
until 1860, the church members met in homes until 
the construction of the first church in 1861-62. The 
present structure, on the same site on South Fourth 
Street was built in 1915, and dedicated in 1916. In 
1946, the Evangelical Church and the United Breth- 
ren in Christ joined to make the Evangelical United 
Brethren. The minister of St. Paul’s Evangelical 
United Brethren Church is Rev. Charles Russ. 

SE: 


An historic church in Union County is the White 
Deer Valley Baptist Church, organized in 1808 by 
Thomas Smiley who had been forced to flee from 
Towanda Creek by “wild yankees” during the Con- 
necticut-Pennsylvania land disputes. 

Settling in White Deer Valley, he started a church 
with only ten members and built a log churchin 1810. 
In 1837, the present white frame building was erect- 
ed. The church is active and is served at present by 
guest ministers. 

ee Kho 

In 1808, Rev. Thomas Hood of the Buffalo Pres- 
byterian Church started preaching in Mifflinburg for 
the benefit of those who lived in the vicinity. These 
members of the church had belonged to the Buffalo 
Cross Roads Church, but felt that it was too distant 
for church going in bad weather. 

A congregation was formed in Mifflinburg in 1818- 
19 and served by supply ministers, Rev. George Jun- 
kin and Rev. David Kirkpatrick who was also Prin- 
cipal of the Mifflinburg Academy. In 1827, Rev. 
Kirkpatrick applied to the Presbytery of Northum- 
berland for formal association, and was accepted. In 
1846, a brick church was built on Green Street. In 
1881, it collapsed under the weight of a heavy snow. 
Rebuilt the same year, it is the present church. 

After the reception into the Presbytery of the As- 
sociate Reformed Church of Mifflinburg (as this Pres- 
byterian Church called itself), that portion of Pres- 
byterians who still adhered to the old Buffalo congre- 
gation petitioned the Presbytery to allow Rev. Na- 
thaniel Todd to preach to them in Mifflinburg on the 
Sabbath when Rev. Hood did not preach at Buffalo, 


This arrangement continued for over six years until 
Rev. Todd’s removal, and no preaching was held in 
Mifflinburg by this group until 1854. Dr. Isaac Grier 
accepted the Buffalo Presbyterian assignment in 
1853, lived in Mifflinburg, and preached there, suffer- 
ing arraignment several times by the Northumber- 
land Presbytery for so doing. In 1881, this congre- 
gation built a church on Market Street which bore 
the inscription “Buffalo Church, organized 1773, built 
1881.” 

On May 5, 1900, the union of the above Buffalo 
Presbyterian Church and the Mifflinburg Presbyter- 
ian took place. The church on Market Street was 
sold to St. Paul’s Evangelical United Brethren which 
improved the building over the years, and continues 
to occupy it. Its minister is Rev. Lester Teeter. The 
minister of the First Presbyterian Church of Mifflin- 
burg on Green Street is Rev. George Virchick, Jr. 

eo oe 

On May 25, 1812, the Methodist Church in Lewis- 
burg was organized in the home of John Gordon. 
Prior to the building in 1818 of its first church on the 
northeast corner of Front and St. Louis Streets in 
Lewisburg, services were held in a stone building on 
the corner of 4th and St. John’s Streets. The deed 
for the land on which the new church was to be built 
was unusual in any historical annals, going back in 
its tracings to the Creator of the Universe. 

With the erection of a frame building, the Metho- 
dist congregation began to grow. In 1832, a new 
church was constructed on the site of the present 
church on South Third Street. A wooden building, 
this was replaced in 1853 by a brick structure, and in 
1855 when Snyder County was erected from Union 
County, the first Union County Court was held in the 
basement of this church, 

In 1888, as the result of the philanthropy of 
Thomas Beaver of Danville, a new and impressive 
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stone church was built. Its donor was the son of 
Rev. Peter Beaver of French Huguenot extraction 
(the name was Beauvoir originally) whose efforts to 
establish English Methodism in Pennsylvania were 
renowned. Ordained in the ministry by Bishop As- 
bury, Rev. Peter Beaver combined his ministry with 
business, lived at one time in New Berlin, and then 
in Lewisburg in what is the Prowant Store, at the 
corner of Third and Market Streets, and in the man- 
sion now occupied by Mr, and Mrs. James McClure. 
His son, Thomas, became a successful iron and coal 
magnate in Danville. 


Nothing was spared to make the Beaver Memorial 
Church beautiful. Dedicated in 1890, this is the 
present church, renovated in 1955, and improved with 
the addition of an education building, dedicated to the 
memory of Mr. R. N. Parker of the Lewisburg Chair 
and Furniture Company. Its minister is Rev. Ned 
Weller. 


* OK 


In 1814, the Lutheran Church in Laurelton was 
formed. The congregation worshipped in the log 
structure built on John Glover’s land for the use of 
all denominations. No deed had been given the 
property, and when the church became too small for 
the congregation, Mr. Glover deeded the land to the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches In 1842, a Union 
church was built of brick. This gallery church was 
used until the union of the two churches was broken, 
each constructing its own building. The Lutheran 
Church was dedicated in 1876(7). Williamette 
Donachy, a Union County artist, decorated the in- 
terior, all a thing of the past now as the result of nu- 
merous renovations. 


In the present year, 1963, this church, the Hartle- 
ton Lutheran, Zion Lutheran of Swengel, and Ray’s 
Church (St. Peter’s Union Church) agreed to com- 
bine congregations and to build a church to be cen- 
trally located. As a Charge this group is under the 
ministry of Rev. Emil Engleman. 


Formed in 1814 in Laurelton, the Ebenezer Re- 
formed Church was first built of logs on land donated 
by John Glover. The church served all denomina- 
tions, but in 1842 became a union church, consisting 
of the Reformed and Lutheran congregations. In 
1861, the Reformed congregation took the name of 
the German Reformed congregation of St. Michaels 
at Laurel Run, and in 1875, severed connections with 
the Lutheran Church with the laying of the corner- 
stone of a new church, the present one. As have all 
Reformed Churches, it has undergone name changes. 
In 1934, it became the Evangelical Reformed Church; 
in 1957, the United Church of Christ. But Ebenezer 
Reformed Church is still Ebenezer of Laurel Run to 
its friends and members. It is served by Rev. Marion 
Smith, recently resigned, of St. John’s United Church, 
Miffilinburg. 


* Kk 


In 1816, the first church of the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation, already mentioned in these pages, was built 


on the North Bank of Penn’s Creek in New Berlin 
and dedicated in 1817 by John Dreisbach. 


In 1873, this log church was torn down and a brick 
one built on the corner of Plum and Market Streets. 
(This church is now a factory). After the merging 
of Union Seminary (Central Pennsylvania College) 
with Albright College, the membership dwindled and 
the congregation merged with the Emmanuel Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ, located on Plum 
and High Streets. This church, too, went through a 
series of problems, was sold, then bought by a kind 
New Berlin citizen who donated it to the combined 
congregations of Evangelical and Emmanuel Church 





Old Lewisburg Christian Church 


of the United Brethren in Christ. Now officially 
called the Evangelical United Brethren Church, the 
minister is Rev. George Miller. 


* OK 


In 1816, the members of the Church of the Breth- 
ren (German Baptist Dunkers or Dunkards) met at 
the home of John Baker in Buffalo Valley. John 
Baker’s father, Wendell, had been the first member 
of the church. For a number of years, the church 
met in homes and barns, but in 1826 formally organ- 
ized to engage the services of a regular minister. 

In 1850, the first church was built near the hills 
now occupied by the Federal Penitentiary. A second 
church was built near Laurelton in 1861. The pres- 
ent white church, two miles west of Mifflinburg in 
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The School Bell Rings in Union County 


By Lois KALp 


The history of the schools of Union County may be 
placed under three headings: (1) The early school- 
ing efforts of Union Countains before the passing of 
the public school law of 1834; (2) the private school 
enterprises which continued after the establishment 
of the public schools; and (3) the public schools 
themselves as they sprang up after 1834 at crossroads 
and creek sides all over the county and their subse- 
quent consolidation. Their early careers may be 
described as having been influenced by the fact that 
education was not a primary interest of pioneer set- 
tlers whose lives were occupied with battling human 
and natural dangers, and by the German versus Eng- 
lish language factor which dominated educational 
matters well into the Nineteenth Century. 


The men and women of Union County who taught 
private classes in their homes, and in schools main- 
tained by individual subscriptions, were significant 
pioneers in a wilderness that was untuned to the 
classics, the humanities, science, and evento the mul- 
tiplication tables. There were an astounding num- 
ber of them, considering the pay they received and 
the conditions under which they taught. Beginning 
with the first school teacher in the county, Mrs. Jane 
McClennan, daughter of Col. Chambers of Chambers- 
burg, who taught in 1790 at Derr’s Mill in Lewisburg 
and in Williams’ Store on Water Street, the list of 
teachers is filled with the names of persons dedicated 
to education. 


To name a few distinctive teachers, there were 
William Schooley, Edward Beach, John Brady, and 
Isaac Slenker (later the Honorable) who, between 
1790 and 1808, taught in four of the six schools in 
existence in Brady Township (now Gregg) and 
White Deer Valley. In White Deer Township, in 
1796, Thomas Elder and William Thompson were 
teaching. In West Buffalo Township, in the same 
year, there were teachers William Black and Hugh 
McCutchen. In Miifflinburg, in 1798-1799, there 
were George Paget and Christopher Deering. A 
reputedly excellent teacher in the Valley in 1799 
was Philip Callahan. 


A notable teacher of this period was Flavel Roan, 
a Revolutionary War veteran and an outstanding 
civic personality. Variously a Sheriff of Northum- 
berland County, a County Commissioner, a member 
of the State Legislature, Flavel Roan led an active 
and gay existence which he recorded in a delightful 
journal. From 1799 to 1806, he conducted an Eng- 
lish and Military School in Lewisburg, which, as a 
post-war enterprise, entertained the town for several 
years with colorful parades. From 1807 to 1816, he 
headed an English School outside Lewisburg. 

Other early teachers were Kimber Barton of old 
Buffalo Township (1800); a Hessian of mysterious 
background and of equally mysterious disappearance 
who taught near Winfield in 1803; John Betz, de- 
scribed as “exceptionally handsome,” who taught in 
1804 in the Dreisbach Church School and also in the 


German School at Buffalo Cross Roads; a Mr, Cun- 
ningham (1805) who taught in the first English 
School in Union Township; and, in the same year, 
Abel Owen who taught in his own house near the 
Berlin Iron Works on Penn’s Creek, Laurelton. 
Thomas Lemon was teaching in Mifflinburg in 1807; 
John Davis, in White Deer in 1809; and Conrad 
Auble, John Hubbs, and John Coverly, in Mifflinburg 
in 1814. 


As early as 1795 there was a school at Laurel Run, 
and in the same year Anna Smith left money for a 
school to be built on Turtle Creek West of Winfield. 
In 1795, George Kester provided in his Will for a 
school in Hartley Township and also for a good stove 
to heat it. Before 1800, there was a school at White 
Spring Mill, Limestone. As early as 1800, in New 
Berlin, there was a log school on Main and Cherry 
Streets. In the same year there were three schools 
in old Buffalo Township in what is now West Buffalo 
Township. There was also a school in White Deer, 
two and one-half miles northwest of New Columbia. 


In 1805, the first English School in Lewisburg was 
built (location of present Presbyterian Manse) on 
Market Street. There was a German School in Mif- 
flinburg on the corner of Fifth and Green Streets, and 
one in Lewisburg on site of present Lutheran parson- 
age. From 1808 to 1812, Rev. Thomas Hood of the 
Buffalo Presbyterian Church, conducted an English 
School near Kelly Point. The first schoolhouse in 
East Buffalo Township was built in 1815. There 
were other schools, but this listing must suffice to 
show their nature and the way in which they devel- 
oped. 

These pioneer schools were marked by rugged sim- 
plicity and frontier discipline. Built of logs, with 
windows supplied by an omission of a log or two, 
they were similar in style and equipment, with brush 
and earth covered ceilings, with fireplaces, log 
benches, sharp-edged wooden horses for the boys to 
ride as punishment, dunce caps, heavy rulers for 
smacking heads and hands, water buckets and gourds, 
and long paddles by the door. 

Discipline by whipping to a brutal extent was 
practiced almost ritually by teachers. One was re- 
ported to have whipped a whole class twice during 
one recitation, and another to have placed a small 
boy head foremost in a tinplate stove. Little was 
taught except the three R’s and penmanship was 
taught only to boys. Grammar and geography were 
taught only to pupils who intended to be lawyers, 
doctors, or ministers. 

In the 1820’s a number of academies sprang up 
whose sole purpose was to emphasize the classics. 
A Classical Academy, erected back of the New Ber- 
lin Court House in 1820, was taught by J. H. Hickok 
from Connecticut, reportedly an excellent teacher. 
In 1824, an octagonal brick school was built on the 
Emanuel Church lot in New Berlin. Supported by 
private subscribers, it was taught by Thomas Grier. 


The Mifflinburg Academy was established by an Act 
of Assembly in 1827 and opened in 1829 in the 
Franklin School on the North Side of Market Street 
between Third and Fourth Streets. Its first principal 
was Rev. Nathaniel Todd of the Buffalo Valley Pres- 
byterian Church. Many distinguished Union Coun- 
tians were on its roster. In Lewisburg, Samuel Kirk- 
ham, the grammarian, opened a select school for 
girls in 1829. 

The passing of the public school law in 1834 did 
not interrupt the development of private, classical 
academies, mainly because the law did not provoke 
the immediate and inspired support of the citizenry. 
In 1835 Miss Maria Geddes opened a select school 
for girls in Lewisburg. It was housed in available 
meeting places, the old White School (English 
School) and the Baptist Church among them. De- 
scribed as strict and rigid, Miss Geddes trained many 
young women of the community, enforcing obedience 
by methods “employed in those days.” A Ladies’ 
Seminary started in New Berlin in 1840, but lasted 
only eight years. The Lewisburg Academy (Ran- 
dolph) was organized in 1836 and built in 1838. 
Educating many of the town’s leading citizens, it was 
run by John Randolph from 1849 to 1864.  Preju- 


dices aroused by the Civil War ended its career, and’ 


today it stands on the corner of Front and St. Mary’s 
Streets, a shade of its former self. 


The Academy of the University at Lewisburg 
(1846) began in 1849 under Isaac Loomis’s direc- 
tion and was assimilated by the college in 1878 as 
the Classical Preparatory Department. All that re- 
mains of its presence is Taylor Hall. The Female 
Institute connected with the University at Lewisburg 
was started in 1852 with Miss Hadassah Scribner of 
Maine in command. Removed to the lower campus 
in 1858 from its home on South Second Street (loca- 
tion of Summit Apartments, former mansion of the 
Honorable Benjamin K. Focht), it became a part of 
the University as the Seminary, and now has its his- 
tory been so thoroughly forgotten by the co-eds at 
Bucknell that many do not know why they are re- 
ferred to as Sem-jems. 


In 1852, Rev. Phineas B. Marr conducted a semin- 
ary for young ladies in the Sunday Schcol room of 
the Presbyterian Church, Lewisburg. It lasted for 
five years. By the time a group of New Berlin citi- 
zens tried to revive Union Seminary by starting a 
select school for girls (circa 1904), the effects of the 
public school law were making themselves felt. The 
day of the small, unendowed academy in Union 
County had passed. 


Opposed by Union County generally, the public 
school law of 1834, urged by Governor Wolf and sup- 
ported heartily by Thaddeus Stevens, was adopted 
first in Union County by Lewisburg and White Deer 
Township. Providing a minimum of three months’ 
schooling per child in Pennsylvania, the law was de- 
signed to increase the percentage of youngsters being 
educated, for in 1834, of the 100,000 children in 
Pennsylvania, only 20,000 were receiving an educa- 
tion. Two cents a day for each pupil taught was al- 
lotted teachers in pay, eight to ten dollars a month 


being considered high wages for men. Women did 
not fare so well. As late as 1842, a woman taught in 
Susquehanna County for seventy-five cents a week. 


In November 1835, two public schools opened in 
Lewisburg, utilizing already existing schoolhouse fa- 
cilities. The first houses used were “Northern Liber- 
ties” on 3rd and St. Anthony Streets; the German 
School House; and a two-story building called Town 
Hall (location of present North Ward School), which 
contained a school on its first floor and a Town Hall 
on its second floor. In 1861-63, this building was 
re-built into the North Ward School on North Second 
Street. The South Ward School was built in 1861, 
remodeled in 1898 to become the High School. It 
was torn down in 1950 to make way for the present 
modern structure erected in 1951. The West Ward 
School, built in 1868, is the present Colonial Apart- 
ment House, 

At first the Lewisburg schools were ungraded, as 
were the township schools. In 1860, two Grammar 
Schools, one for girls and one for boys, were organiz- 
ed. By 1863, the ten schools in Lewisburg were 
graded as follows: two grammar, two intermediate, 
two secondary, and four primary. These met in the 
two existing schools, North and South Wards. The 
boys’ grammar school was headed by the Hon. M. W. 
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Mifflinburg Academy 


Cramer, Prof. B. R. Johnson, and Prof. D. P. Staple- 
ton, in that order. The girls’ grammar school was 
headed by Miss Roxie Ellis, then Miss Emma Par- 
doe, and Miss Annie Reich. The first public gradu- 
ation from the combined grammar schools took place 
in 1866 under the direction of Prof. Cramer and Miss 
Ellis. 

In 1885, the Lewisburg High School was organized 
under Prof. D. P. Stapleton in the face of opposition 
to co-education. It was organized in the West Ward 
School on North Eighth Street, which it occupied 
until 1898 when it moved into the remodeled South 
Ward School on Fourth Street. It occupied its pres- 
ent building on Market Street in 1928, which was 


expanded and remodeled in 1954-55. The first class 
graduated from the Lewisburg High School on May 
8, 1886. 

In Mifflinburg, after 1838, the date of the town’s 
acceptance of the public school law, schools were con- 
ducted in the Franklin School and the German 
School, then in old St. Elias Church after it was re- 
modeled to serve as a school. In 1871, part of the 
old Academy wasused. Then in 1875-76, the edifice 
now used as an elementary school was built to house 
all pupils. The present modern high school, which 
serves the Western Area Joint Junior-Senior High 
School pupils, was constructed in 1953. 

After the adoption of the 1834 school iaw by New 
Berlin, the borough purchased the old court house for 
school purposes. The present consolidated school 
structure, which stands on ground once occupied by 
Union Seminary, was constructed in 1952-53 and 
houses the elementary pupils of the area. For high 
school, the pupils attend the Western Area Joint 
Junior-Senior High School in Mifflinburg. 

From 1834 to the turn of the Twentieth Century, 
school after school was built in the townships, and 
for the students who elected to attend, there were six 
high schools available, Lewisburg and Mifflinburg 
among them. Early in the Twentieth Century, how- 
ever, the movement to consolidate schools started, 
reaching its peak of accomplishment between the 
years of 1948 and 1953. As the various jointures 
were formed to leap old township lines and school 
districts, the little red schoolhouses of the country- 
side began to close. Their names evoke memories 
for Union Countians who trudged to and from them 
in all kinds of weather. (The dates beside their 
names indicate the date of closing.) 

Inthe Eastern Area, there were in Kelly Township, 
the Hill School, 1947; Moore’s School, 1951; Evan- 
gelical Orphanage School, 1957; Pine Grove, 1957; 
Oakland, 1957; Spotts, 1957; West Milton, 1957. 

In Union Township, there were Trutt School, 1947; 
Eyre, 1951; Sandel, 1952; Winfield, 1952. 

In East Buffalo Township, there were Mt. Pleasant, 
1921; Jefferson, 1923; Mt. Vernon, 1929; Fairfield, 
1934; Riverside, 1934; Fairmount, 1934; and Linn- 
ville, 1941. 

In Buffalo Township, partly in the Eastern Join- 
ture and partly in the Western, there were Cowan, 
1918; Pontius, 1947; Vicksburg, 1948; Strawbridge, 
1948; Steans, 1953; Black Run, 1953; Buffalo Cross 
Roads, 1953; Mazeppa, 1953; Reed’s, 1953. 

Closed in the Western Area were, in Limestone 
Township, New Berlin, 1912; Wehr’s, 1927; Switzer 
Run, 1947; Turkey Run, 1947; White Spring, 1953; 
Green Grove, 1953. 

New Berlin Borough closed one school in 1953, 
and Union Independent closed one school in 1952. 

In West Buffalo Township closed were Pike, 1922; 
Louden, 1950; Cornelius, 1950; Creek, 1953; Red 
Bank, 1953; Forest Hill, 1953; Centennial, 1953; and 
Rand, 1953. 

Hartley Township closed Pike, 1917; Pine Grove, 
1918; White School, 1918; Centre Point, 1919; Lin- 
coln, 1919; Feece, 1919; Glen Iron, 1930, and Hy- 
ronimous, 1942. 





A consolidated school in Laurelton closed, 1952. 

In Lewis Township, Penn’s Creek closed, 1921; 
Spring Creek, 1930; Pike, 1930; Salem, 1951; Mill- 
mont, 1953; Swengel, 1953; Lewis Township High 
School, called Royer, 1953. 

Hartleton Borough closed its school in 1953. Con- 
solidated elementary schools constructed in 1952-53 


Old Lewisburg High School 


in Laurelton, New Berlin, and Buffalo Cross Roads 
serve the children of the Western Area, with, of 
course, Mifflinburg and vicinity cared for by the 1m- 
proved 1875-76 building. For high school purposes, 
the children of this region attend the Western Area 
Joint Junior-Senior High School in Mifflinburg. 

The Lewisburg Joint Schools are served by a con- 
solidated school erected in East Buffalo Township in 
1934-35, expanded in 1941, and expanded again in 
1953; by a consolidated school erected in Kelly 
Township in 1956-57; and by the North and South 
Ward Schools in Lewisburg. For high school pur- 
poses, the children of this area attend the Lewisburg 
Joint High School. 

In the Milton school system are the old schools of 
White Deer (New Columbia, Washington, Leiser’s, 
Central, Ramsey’s, Yocum, and Factory), while the 
old schools of Gregg Township, (Allenwood, Hunt- 
er’s, Wetzel’s, Elvira, Sunrise, Russell, and Spring 
Garden) are in the Warrior Run Consolidation. 
Familiar schools which went out of existence years 
ago were Applegate, Robins, and High. 

The consolidation of these schools, a slow and dif- 
ficult undertaking, was accomplished to a large de- 
sree under the County Superintendency of Dr. Frank 
L. Boyer, whose name should serve to remind Union 
Countains of the high calibre of the educators who 
have headed their school system. 

Beginning withthe first county superintendent, Dr. 
Jacob Whitman, elected in 1854 at the munificent 
pay of three hundred dollars per year, the office has 
always been held by a strong, distinguished personal- 
ity. Following Dr. Whitman were Prof. David 


Hackendorn, appointed 1855 and elected in 1857; 
Capt. J. A. Owens, elected 1863; Prof. Christian Van 
Gundy, elected 1865; Prof. A. B. Burrows, 13725 
Prof. B. R. Johnson, 1882; Prof. D. P. Stapleton, 
1896; Prof. W.W. Spigelmyer, 1908; Prof. Emory O. 
Bickel, 1922; Dr. Frank Boyer, 1930 and Prof. W. 
Earl Thomas, 1954. 


This listing of Union County’s distinguished Coun- 
ty Superintendents of Schools merely starts the ros- 
ter of great teachers and principals who have served 
in the school system, for this brief account can only 
remind Union Countians of their endeavors and of 
the tremendous task that still lies ahead for them to 
accomplish. A complete list of their names would 
fill a book, and there is room here to record only the 
names of the present superintendents and principals 
of both Lewisburg and Western Area School Join- 
tures. The County Superintendent of Schools in 
this year, 1963, is W. Earl Thomas. Supervising 
Principal of the Western Area Joint Schools is F. 
Willard Cameron, recently retired, and replaced by 
Joseph Long. Principal of the Western Area Joint 
Junior-Senior High School is Earl E. Young. 


Of the Lewisburg Joint Schools, the Supervising 
Principal is Robert E. Beckman; the Principal of the 
Lewisburg Joint High School is Stanford L. Kunkle. 
In the hands of these men rests the future of the 
Union County Schools. 





Their work is awesome. The massive consolida- 
tions of the 1950’s brought their blessings, but they 
brought problems as well. In the face of mounting 
school populations, higher educational standards, and 
rising financial costs, the school systems of the Com- 
monwealth are turning to a re-organization of their 
districts which they hope will provide a solution to 
both financial and administrative problems. 


To the person who little more than fifteen years 
ago, trudged over green hills to a one-room school 
and shared his seat with a barefooted neighbor, the 
modern school system is bewildering. To educators 
—and Union County’s are no exception—it is, and 
will always be a challenging subject. 


* Oe 


Postscript: 

For the articles on the Union County Churches and 
on the Union County Schools, the author wishes to 
acknowledge using The History of the Susquehanna 
and Juniata Valleys, Mauser’s Centennial History of 
Lewisburg, Rev. Morris Derr’s Churches of Lewis- 
burg, Dr. George G. Groff’s Early Schools of Union 
County, and information supplied by the ministers 
and educators of Union County. 

Histories of Central Pennsylvania College (old 
Union Seminary, 1855, in New Berlin) and Bucknell 
University (1846) were excluded from this narrative 
as they appear elsewhere in this booklet. 
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A Tour of Union County Industries 


By Guy SWASEY 





P. Billmeyer & Co. Boatyard in Lewisburg 


Settlement of Buffalo Valley, Middle Creek Valley, 
Penn’s Valley and White Deer Valley, parts or all of 
which lie in Union County, dates from the late 1760's. 
Each of these Valleys is watered by a stream of the 
same name, which was conducive to the development 
of industrial pursuit, and, in the decades to follow, 
many mills were built and industries flourished. As 
in all colonial pioneer development and migrations 
of peoples to new lands, the first consideration, like 
the first law of nature, was self preservation. This 
necessitated the clearing and cultivation of the land 
and the propagation of domestic animals for food and 
beasts of burden. Agricultural products consisted of 
horses and mules, cattle, sheep, swine, poultry of vari- 
ous kinds, and crops of wheat, barley, oats, rye, buck- 
wheat, corn, potatoes, hay, flax, and tobacco. Or- 
chards of apples, pears and other fruits were common 
and productive. In 1775 there were in this area of 
the Susquehanna Valley 4383 acres of land under 
cultivation, 340 horses, 414 cows, 141 sheep and six 
grist and saw mills. 


Among the early products to be sold to other areas 
and exported, were lumber and furs, the latter result- 
ing in widespread trade with the Indians. Lewisburg 
early became a trading and shipping center. 

Ludwig Derr, the first settler on the site of Lewis- 
burg and probably the first white man to settle in 
scenic Buffalo Valley, built a saw mill in 1770-1771. 
During the following few years he built a grist mill 
and operated a trading post for a number of years. 


He remained a business man of this community until 
after the Revolutionary War. He owned much of 
the land now comprising the Borough of Lewisburg. 
In fact he laid out a town, Derr’s Town, now Lewis- 
burg, in 1785. A tannery was built here in 1806, 
changed ownership several times and remained active 
for about three-quarters of a century, until destroyed 
by fire. The site was purchased in 1883 and the 
Buffalo Milling Company and flour mills, among the 
finest in Pennsylvania, were built thereon and flour- 
ished for several years. 


In the spring of 1833 Nathan Mitchell, a native of 
Vermont, came to Lewisburg, and with the coopera- 
tion of Peter Nevins, established a general foundry 
on the corner of St. Louis and Front Streets. Farm 
machinery and ordinary castings were made until 
1841, when they began making the castings for the 
Hathaway stoves. In 1845, the owner, Nathan 
Mitchell moved to Hartley Township, where he be- 
came interested in the Berlin Iron-Works, selling his 
interest in the Lewisburg foundry. In 1852 the 
manufacture of the Hussey reaper was begun. The 
foundry remained in business until destroyed by fire 
on the night of September 14, 1878. 

A boat yard, started in 1845 on the east side of the 
river by William Frick and Eli Slifer, was moved to 
Lewisburg in 1850. A basin was quickly dug, but 
the mill, located on the site of present Lewisburg 
Chair and Furniture Company Plant No. 2, was not 
completed until 1852. A fire destroyed the mill one 


year later, but it was immediately rebuilt. By 1885 
the firm, now known as P. Billmeyer and Co., em- 
ployed about 100 workers and produced finished 
lumber and river barges. 

* KK & 

The Central Manufacturing Company was origin- 
ally formed in 1860 as a co-partnership under the 
names Slifer, Walls, Shriner and Company to manu- 
facture Buckeye reapers and mowers. In three years 
the initial capital of $10,000 had been paid to the 
subscribers in dividends; by 1886 the company had 
become incorporated under the same name with a 
capital stock of $75,000. Employing as many as 80 
workers at peak production, the Central Manufactur- 
ing Company was the only company in Pennsylvania 
to manufacture reapers and mowers. Other products 
included parlor stoves, ranges, and clover hullers. 

An enterprising businessman, Mark Halfpenny, 
had operated a mill since 1847 near Laurelton, but 
after his mill burned in 1866, he decided to move to 
Lewisburg. Purchasing an old steam mill property, 
he promptly converted it to a woolen mill. The mill 
had originally been constructed in 1853-54, but, only 
a few months after its completion, a tragic fire swept 
the building. Rebuilt the following year, the mill 
struggled for many years to turn a profit. Halfpenny 
solved that problem. Not long after he assumed 
control of the mill, woolen goods manufactured in 
Lewisburg became known for excellence throughout 
the east. 

The mill, a four story brick building with two east 
wings, was purchased by Benson McDowell in 1916. 
When fire destroyed the mill in 1920, McDowell built 
the structure now used by the Furniture Company, 
resuming operations in 1921. From 1932 to 1940 
were peak years of production for the Lewisburg 
Woolen Mills. A work force of 150 men and women 
produced material for mens’ suits and clothing which 
was marketed in New York City. Synthetic fibres 
which cut sharply into the nation’s demand for wool, 
precipitated a serious decline in the Woolen Mills 
production in the 1950’s. With regret, Benson Mc- 
Dowell suspended operations in 1959. 

Racks 

The Lewisburg Nail Works was a cooperative com- 

pany which originated among the employees of the 
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Milton Nail Works. Formed in 1884 with a capital 
of $15,000, the company’s business increased so rapid- 
ly that over 150 workers were employed within two 
years. The works were located along the old Lewis- 
burg and Tyrone Railroad, just west of the borough 
line. Faced with rising competition from large pro- 
ducers, the Nail Works closed shortly after 1900. 

Lewisburg early preoccupation with lumbering and 
planing fostered the development of planing mills 
which were to play a prominent role in the county’s 
economic growth. The Lewisburg Planing Mill was 
organized in 1871 by Samuel Maus and W. R. Zim- 
merman. Equipped with 60 planing machines, the 
mill employed 50 to 75 men in the 1880's. 

* OK 

Perhaps no industry has had such an impact on the 
industrial life of Lewisburg as has the Lewisburg 
Chair and Furniture Company. It had its beginning 
in 1887 when Horace Cawley of Millmont, who had 
a box factory, came to Lewisburg and started a fur- 
niture factory. It was immediately successful but 
destroyed by fire after only a few years of operation. 
In 1891 the citizens of the town organized a new 
company and built a new plant. A good many mer- 
chants of the town bought stock in the firm. This 
plant made only bedroom furniture. Poor manage- 
ment resulted in its failure in 1892 and it was pur- 
chased by a Mr, Josiah Partridge for $10,000. Part- 
ridge developed a Chair Factory, the chairs of the 
period being mostly of the cane bottom variety. 

Though set back by several fires and handicapped 
by limited funds to operate, it remained successful 
for a number of years. In 1912 they manufactured 
an average of 5600 chairs every week and maintained 
this mark until 1917; then after a change in manage- 
ment it failed again in 1921 and again in 1929. In 
1933 local men reorganized a new company, elected 
a Board of Directors, who in turn elected Mr. R. N. 
Parker, a skilled and experienced furniture manufac- 
turer as General Manager. He remained in this 
position until his death in 1958, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, T. Gregory Parker, who had been 
associated with his father for a number of years, who 
was named President and General Manager by the 
Board of Directors. During the management of the 


Lewisburg, Pa. 
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Parkers this plant has expanded physically by the 
purchase of the old planing mill situated nearby, 
building a show and display building on St. Mary’s 
Street, immediately north of the main plant in 1959, 
and the purchase of the old Lewisburg Woolen Mill 
on North Front Street in 1960. This company also 
maintains a display room in the famed Furniture 
Mart of Chicago. Its product, the Pennsylvania 
House Furniture, consisting of Cherry, maple and 
pine furniture, is well known throughout the land. 
This plant employs approximately 550 local men and 
women, 
pet 

The local area owes a debt of gratitude to the 
vision and business acumen of three brothers, Jay P., 
Earl P. and Roy P. Mathias, sons of Mrs, Margaret 
P, Mathias, a former teacher and Dean of Girls at 
the Lewisburg High School, in the establishment and 
development of one of Lewisburg’s most modern 
businesses, the J. P. M. Co. This business was estab- 
lished in 1949 with limited space in a small building 
on West Market Street. It makes wire and cable 
assemblies and harnesses for radio, television, record 
changers, tape recorders and computers for I. B. M. 
This soon became a thriving business and moved to 
a new plant on St. Mary’s Street in 1952. As the 
business expanded it soon became evident that a 
more spacious plant was necessary to meet the de- 
mand for their products. 

Accordingly a modern spacious factory was built 
on U. S. Route 15 just north of the route leading to 
the U.S. Penitentiary. This plant employs from 175 
to 325 adults, mostly women, being one of few plants 
that employs a woman as production manager and 
another as personnel manager. Jay P. Mathias 
serves as President, brother Earl P, Mathias as Vice- 
President and brother Roy P. Mathias as Secretary 
and Treasurer. A closely related subsidiary business 
is Pangburn Products, Inc., located on North 7th 
Street, Lewisburg. It insulates fine wire used by J. 
P. M. Company in making its products. This plant 
employs about 20 men and women. Harold Lewis, 
a part owner, serves as General Manager of Pangburn 
Products, Inc. 

* K 

Another new industry in Lewisburg, Moore Busi- 
ness Forms, Inc., was built in 1961. This modern 
plant, one of 22 plants of this company in the U. S. 
and Canada, is located at the Industrial Park in the 
East Buffalo Township area of Lewisburg. It prints, 
perforates when desired and collates business forms, 
sales books and supplies its customers in the Eastern 
Division from New England south to West Virginia 
and west to Cleveland, Ohio. This plant employs 
locally about 95 men and women. Jack Traugott, 
General Manager, and a few other administrative 
employees came to Lewisburg from Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. All other employees are local men and women. 

* %* % 

The most recently built factory in Lewisburg, also 
located at the Brown Industrial Park, is the Quaker 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., a garment manufacturer for 
Sleep Ease of N. Y. C. This firm formerly had a 
plant on South Water St., Lewisburg. The new plant 





was built in 1962. 
mostly women. 
Manager. 


It employs about 125 persons, 
Maurice Reuben serves as General 


Other Lewisburg Industries 

The Sheffield Milk Condensery, formerly Nestle’s 
Dairy Processing firm, purchased by Sheffield Farms 
Co., Inc., August 19, 1925, now is a subsidiary of 
Sealtest Foods, collecting and shipping bulk milk to 
the National Dairy Products Corporation in N. Y. 
City. 

Dietrich and Gambrill, Inc., a stock feed producing 
company of Frederick, Maryland, purchased the 
buildings and land where presently located on North 
5th St. on March 16, 1928, where they have since 
operated. This had formerly been the plant of the 
Buffalo Flour Milling Company since January 25, 
19106. 


Ludwig Derr’s Mill 


B. O. Daubert, Inc., plumbing and heating contrac- 
tor’s firm has their central store of a 4-store chain on 
Market St. The Busser Supply Company, wholesale 
plumbing, heating, sheet metal, roofing and industrial 
supplies is also located on Market Street, Lewisburg. 

Lewisburg Concrete Company, located on St. 
Mary’s Street, Lewisburg is owned and operated by 
Leo VanBuskirk, General Manager, and his brothers. 
It deals in ready mixed concrete, concrete blocks and 
other building materials, 

Lewisburg Builder’s Supply Company, formerly 
Zimmerman Contracting Co., located on North Fifth 
St., deals in all types of building supplies as well as 
hardware and garden supplies. 

Lewisburg has two candy manufacturers, the 
Purity Candy Co., owned and operated by the Roy 
Birchard family for two generations and now by G. 
Orin Zieber, is located on North Eighth Street and 
Catherman’s Home Made Candy located on North 
Front St. 

There are several home builders and residential 
area developers in Lewisburg, Mifflinburg and New 
Berlin. 

Industries of Miftlinburg 

Any attempt to review the industrial life of Mif- 
flinburg must give a prominent place to the manufac- 
ture of horse-drawn buggies and sleighs. In fact the 
town was at one time affectionately known as the 


Buggy Town. Members of the Gutelius family, sev- 
eral descendents of whom still live in Mifflinburg and 
surrounding communities were pioneers in the manu- 
facture of buggies. Thomas O. Gutelius, with his 
brothers William and John, started buggy manufac- 
turing in Mifflinburg in the 1880’s. The brother 
John, after learning the business with his older broth- 
ers, left them and started a buggy business of his own. 
About the turn of the century another brother, Jacob, 
had his own carriages and wagons. His sleighs were 
made with intricate and elaborate designs. 

Throughout the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the first decades of the twentieth, Mifflin- 
burg was a vehicle-building center not only of the 
United States but of the world. Here were manu- 
factured in small shops with two or more workmen 
each, buggies, carriages, wagons, sleighs in generous 
number. Names of Taylor, Gutelius, Brown, Miller, 
Berry, Moss, Hursh, Heiss, Hoover were among those 
familiar on identifying plates. In 1897 a bit of con- 
centration appeared when Messrs. Robert S. Gutelius, 
Alfred A. Hopp, and Harry F. Blair formed a part- 
nership known as The Mifflinburg Buggy Company. 
Later, about 1903, Mr. Hopp established his own fac- 
tory, The Hopp Carriage Works. The Buggy Com- 
pany was situated on Walnut Street, east of Fourth, 
between Walnut and the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
Hopp Carriage Works occupied the corner of Fourth 
and Walnut. 

With the departure of Mr. Hopp from the Buggy 
Company, Mr. William F. Sterling, superintendent of 


the Columbus, Ohio, Buggy Company, became affili- 
ated with Mr. Gutelius and Mr. Blair. The Body 
and Gear Company was organized in 1911 and a 
large brick building was erected on Eighth Street at 
the western terminus of Walnut. In 1916 the Buggy 
Company merged with The Body and Gear Company 
to become The Mifflinburg Body Company. This 
existed as the major industry of the community, 
building commercial bodies for manufacturers of 
automobiles. However, this prosperity declined as 
auto companies began to build bodies within their 
industries. The large plant is now owned and oper- 
ated by The Colonial Products Company, builders of 
cabinets of numerous descriptions and for varieties 
of uses. 

Thus vehicle building passed into the realm of 
history for the town of Mifflinburg. Besides the 
Products Company, Par-Knit Mills, in the former 
Hopp structure, manufactures pajamas and _ sports- 
wear for a national trade, shipments being made to 
all areas of the United States. Organized as The 
Kooltex Underwear Corporation in 1927, with local 
business men and capital predominant, it changed 
name to Kooltex Knitting Mill several years later. 
In 1932 Mr. Clifford D. Elmes, of Pottstown, was en- 
gaged to operate the plant, he later becoming sole 
owner. After the death of Mr. Elmes, the present 
owners, Messrs. Lewis, Pollock, and Katz purchased 
the building and business from the Elmes estate. 
Since 1934 Mr, James H. Endy has been superintend- 
ent of operations. 
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Two Throwing Companies, The Sterling Brothers 
firm and The Huntingdon Throwing Mills, working 
with silk and synthetic fibers, have long been a sig- 
nificant part of the community. The Sterling Broth- 
ers Throwing Company, Incorporated, began opera- 
tion in November, 1937, in rented floor space in the 
then Mifflinburg Body Company on Eighth Street. 
In June, 1943, it purchased its present site on Fifth 
Street, the former William F. Brown Carriage Works, 
and has operated there for the past twenty years. 
The Huntingdon Throwing Mills, Second and Walnut 
Streets, was constructed in late 1916 under supervis- 
ion of Mr, Myron C. Sterling, of the present Sterling 
Brothers firm. It began operation in March, 1917, 
owned by A. P. Villa and Brothers, New York City. 
In 1926 it was purchased by Berizzi Brothers, New 
York. In 1937 it became the property of Monarch 


Silk Company, Philadelphia, and in 1944 the present 
owners, The Huntingdon Throwing Company, Inc., 





Norkmen Assemble Carriages at the Hopp Carriage Factory 


acquired the plant and is operating it in 1963. Mr. 
Oscar R. Norris is managing superintendent. 

The Greater Products Company, Mr. Chester 
Slokevich and Mr. Roland Fritz owners, located at 
Fourth and Mill Streets, is a wood-working factory 
producing tables, chests, cabinets, grandmother’s 
clocks, and store fixtures, and began operations in 
1949, 

A former industry of note was Albright foundaries, 
makers of cultivators, plows and harrows. That 
closed about 1920. At one time the Hopp Carriage 
Works was located on 4th St. on the site now occu- 
pied by the Kooltex Knitting Mills. Another carriage 
works was the D. B. Miller & Co. 

Other Mifflinburg industries of the past included a 
planing mill, owned and operated by the late Enoch 
Miller; a furniture factory owned by Andrew J. Kath- 
erman, manufacturer of bedroom suites, tables and 
chairs of cherry, oak, and walnut. 

J. H. Albright and Sons Implement Works: the 
products made by this firm, chiefly farm implements, 
were nationally known. Miifflinburg also had flour 
and feed mills, wood working shops, saw mills, tan- 
neries, nail makers, five breweries and one pottery. 

Milling activity, grinding grains into flour and 


feed, long flourished along Buffalo and Penn’s Creeks. 
Now such effort has been concentrated largely in 
Snook’s mill, North Fourth Street and The Farmers’ 
Exchange, North Eighth Street, both processing 
grains and doing extensive shipping of products of 
area farms, 

New Berlin Industries 

The Berlin Iron Works which was the principal 
consumer of all the iron ore mined on New Berlin 
Mountain, stood on the south bank of Penn’s Creek 
about one and a half miles south of Laurelton and 
was a charcoal burning plant erected in 1818. Later 
another iron furnace was located at Winfield. 

The principal industry of New Berlin since early 
in the 20th Century was Rosedale Dairy, a creamery 
and processor of milk products. It closed out its 
business in 1962 in a dispute over the disposal of its 
waste products to meet the requirements of the Penn- 
sylvania Health Department. 

Other active industries of New Berlin: Marlin In- 
dustries, manufacturers of metal and wooden dinette 
sets and lawn furniture, began operation shortly after 
the 2nd World War, employs 12 to 24 men. 

Quality Engineering Manufacturing Co., another 
comparatively new enterprise, employs 30 to 35 men. 
Their chief product is playground equipment. 

New Berlin Garment factory, manufacturers of 


¥ = women’s and children’s apparel, in business approxi- 


mately 30 years, employs 35 to 40 women. 
Winfield Industries 


The Faylor Lime and Stone Co., and the Faylor 
Paving Materials Co., both subsidiaries of the Middle 


/ Creek Construction Co., operate a large lime kiln, 
| producing agricultural lime and are contractors for 
| road paving, building of driveways and other projects 


making use of cement or amesite. In operation since 
1948, the parent company moved its offices to Win- 
field in 1954. They employ approximately 50 men 
at the Winfield plant and another 200 on contracted 
projects. 


The United States Penitentiary 


Unique among area industries is the United States 
Penitentiary at Lewisburg. Authorized by a Con- 
gressional Act on May 27, 1930, the Institution was 
officially opened on November 11, 1932. Built at a 
cost of $2,960,961, the prison occupies a 27 acre tract 
in the center of a 100 acre reservation. It is classi- 
fied as a medium-security prison. 

The first draft of inmates consisted of 43 men who 
arrived by rail from Atlanta on November 15, 1932, 
and were received by a custodial staff numbering 70 
officers. Throughout the years this count has never 
been static; it has varied from the low of forty-three, 
when the institution was first opened, to a high of 
1712 men in 1936. 

The Lewisburg Penitentiary is noted today 
throughout the country as one of the nation’s most 
progressive institutions, largely through its efforts to 
rehabilitate and return to society men placed under 
its care, 

A modern farm provides much of the food for the 
institution, while a Prison Industries registers annual 
sales of two to three million dollars, 
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From Canal Boats to the Iron Horse 


A Saga of Union County Transportation 


By THOMAS R. DEANS 


Now the domain of sportsmen, fishermen and boat- 
ers, the Susquehanna River was once a major artery 
of commerce and travel. Down the Susquehanna 
came Indian chiefs to “pow-wow” with white leaders, 
signing treaties which would open to settlement their 
happy hunting grounds. Early trappers and travel- 
ers found the Susquehanna River to be a natural 
avenue through the dense forests of central Pennsyl- 
vania. Settlers floated their produce down the river 
in arks, keelboats, and rafts to ports on the Chesa- 
peake. Later, to facilitate travel during seasonal low 
water, canal beds were carved out along the banks. 
During the lumber boom log rafts came thundering 
down the spring flood waters of the Susquehanna, 
often dislodging their fearless captains. Then, al- 
most too quickly, a locomotive’s shrill whistle pro- 
claimed the end of the river’s golden era. But the 
Iron Horse captured the hearts as well as the trade 
of the people of the Susquehanna Valley, creating a 
new and fascinating mode of transportation which 
would transform the area’s economy. 

The hardy pioneers who settled in Buffalo Valley 
in the second half of the Eighteenth century were a 
part of the great westward movement in American 
history. Forsaking crowded cities to seek promising 
new lands in the wilderness, these settlers came in a 
never ending stream. Indians did not give up their 
lands easily. Settlers pushing up Penn’s Creek in 
the 1750’s were the victims of a famous massacre in 
1755. Only after the Treaty of Fort Stanwix was 
consumated in 1768 between John and Richard Penn 
and the Six Nations did settlers return to the upper 
Susquehanna Valley. Officers who had served in the 
French and Indian War weer granted land in beau- 
tiful Buffalo Valley in payment for their services. 
They were followed by anxious settlers who over- 
flowed the land office when it opened on April 3, 
1869, hoping to obtain choice lands. 


Wilderness Transformed 


From a wilderness, the area now comprising Union 
County, was transformed into prosperous farmland, 
a tribute to the enterprise of its settlers. Quickly, 
farmers broughtin harvests of grain, precipitating the 
rapid growth of mills which soon dotted the country- 
side. Produce flowed into small settlements along 
the Susquehanna River to be transported down- 
stream in rafts, arks, or keelboats to cities near the 
river’s mouth. Lewisburg, the site of Ludwig Derr’s 
mill, quickly became an outlet for the produce of 
Buffalo Valley. Other enterprising tradesmen in the 
hinterland found Penn’s Creek to be a natural exten- 
sion of the Susquehanna. A deeper and narrower 
stream than it is today, Penn’s Creek became a vital 
waterway for arks laden with barrels of flour and 


whiskey. These huge craft, often 60 to 70 feet long, 
were built at varoius points along Penn’s Creek and 
floated directly to ports on the Chesapeake. An in- 
genious construction process was used. R. V. B. Lin- 
coln, in his History of Susquehanna and Juniata Val- 
leys, describes an “ark turning.” 


Henry Keister had a platform to turn arks, 
when they had reached the proper stage in their 
construction, for launching in the water. This 
‘ark turning’ as it was called was equivalent to 
the launching of a ship. In the first place posts 
or piling were securely fastened in the water 
near to a moderately high bank; a log was then 
laced on top of these posts or piles as long as the 
ark was supposed to be, usually 60 to 70 feet 
long; trom there timbers were extended to the 
bank, and on this platform the bottom timbers 
of the ark were placed. The planks intended 
for the bottom of the ark were spiked (or pin- 
ned ) to these timbers, which were hewed on two 
sides. The incipient ark then had to be turned 
over in order to bring what was intended to be 
the bottom of the ark to the water. 


Arks Built of Hewed Timber 


The bottom of the ark was built of hewed timber, 
packed with tar and pitch to become water-tight. 
Sides were built high so that the entire ark could be 
roofed with boards. Arks were manned by a pilot, 
a steersman, and a bowsman and were guided by 
long oars. Rushing down Penn’s Creek on spring 
freshets, these arks which often weighed 40 tons, were 
difficult to maneuver on the narrow stretches of 
Penn’s Creek. Usually the ark and its cargo was sold 
in Selinsgrove, and other crews guided the craft to 
large ports downriver. A trip from The Forks (now 
Coburn) to Selinsgrove took a day. 


So important did this waterway become that an 
act of the legislature in 1792 made Penn’s Creek a 
public highway. In 1831 an act was passed requir- 
ing supervisors of roads to remove obstructions from 
Penn’s Creek. Almost invariably the commissioners 
appointed to administer these acts were either mill 
owners, ark pilots, or both. Their work consisted 
mostly of removing rocks and other natural obstruc- 
tions from the bed of the stream and the building of 
wing-dams where the water was shallow. It was 
also their duty to see that chutes were maintained in 
all dams, as prescribed by law. 


Some of the first arks carried wheat, but it was not 
long until there were enough mills to convert the 
wheat into flour, thereby increasing its value while 
reducing bulk. Rye was usually converted into 


whiskey which brought at city market places in 1810 
20 to 50 cents a gallon. Flour brought about $2.10 
a barrel. 

Other products transported by arks were clover 
seed, meat, butter, potash and pearl ash, and split 
shingles. The magnitude of river traffic on the Sus- 
quehanna can be measured by this excerpt from the 
New Berlin Union Times of March 26, 1825: 

Union County sends annually to market a 
surplus of about 150,000 bushels of wheat, 2600 
barrels of whiskey, 6000 bushels of clover seed 
and 200 tons of pork. 

But arks, and keelboats, had to rely on high water 
to see them over the rapids and shoals at many points 
along the Susquehanna. Only with great difficulty 
were keelboats, laden with provisions for towns along 
the upper Susquehanna, poled upstream during 
periods of low water. 

Prominent citizens were convinced that a more 
efficient system of water transportation could be 
developed. Washington, before he became President, 
advocated an extensive canal system. Not until he 
became President, however, did his views receive at- 
tention. The first canal of any consequence complet- 
ed in America, the James River Canal, was a product 
of his vision. But it was the construction of the Erie 
Canal in upstate New York that convinced the coun- 
try that canals were practical. 

Philadelphia, New York, and Baltimore interests 
had been competing fiercely for the trade of the rich 
Ohio Valley. Baltimore promoters, impressed by 
the inroads that steamboats on western rivers were 
making on the overland trade to the Ohio, optimis- 
tically built two steamboats to navigate the Susque- 
hanna River. One of these steamboats, the Pioneer, 
actually ascended the West Branch of the Susque- 
hanna to Williamsport, but even witha shallow draft, 
the awkward ships were no match for the river’s 
treacherous shoals. 

More important to Baltimore’s cause was the com- 
pletion of the National Road, the first toll-free road 
to the west, which put Baltimore 90 miles nearer the 
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Ohio than Philadelphia. New York, under the astute 
leadership of Governor DeWitt Clinton, outdistanced 
both rivals with the opening of the Erie Canal in 
1825. A large volume of freight, formerly wagoned 
over the Alleghenies, was now diverted to the Erie 
Canal, 

Spurred by such fierce competition, the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature in 1826 authorized the construction 
of a canal designed to link Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. The Pennsylvania Canal followed the line 
of the Susquehanna, Juniata, and the Conemaugh 
Rivers. An inclined plane railway was cleverly 
designed to ferry the canal boats over the mountains 
at Hollidaysburg. As soon as the intention of the 
Legislature to bring the lower reaches of the Susque- 
hanna into the state system of canals was made clear, 
towns along the North and West Branches of the 
river sought to obtain an extension of this canal. By 
two acts the Legislature of Pennsylvania provided for 
the construction of a canal alongside the Susquehan- 
na River between Middletown and Northumberland. 
The first act, of 1826, authorized the Canal Commis- 
sioners to construct a canal from “the river Swatara, 
at or near Middletown, to or near a point on the east 
side of the river Susquehanna, opposite the mouth of 
the Juniata.” 

The second act authorized an extension of the 
canal to Northumberland and provided that a survey 
be made to determine whether it should follow a 
course on the east or west side of the river. More 
important for local interests, this act also directed 
the Canal Commissioners to make surveys of the 
North and West branches. A year later the Legisla- 
ture directed the Canal Commissioners to make pro- 
vision, “as speedily as may be,” for extending the 
canal “from a point at or near Northumberland, to 
the Bald Eagle on the West Branch,” and “from Nor- 
thumberland to the New York State line, on the 
North Branch.” 

Whether the canal should be constructed on the 
east or west side of the river again became a vexing 
question. The east side quickly emerged as the fav- 
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orite, but the Legislature, to avoid political contro- 
versy, required the Canal Commissioners to make an 
engineering survey of the west side of the West 
Branch Branch from Northumberland to the Bald 
Eagle Creek. It was taken for granted that the east 
side would be surveyed. Francis W. Rawle, the en- 
gineer engaged by the Canal Commissioners, prepar- 
ed two cost estimates: First, a canal on the west side 
of the Susquehanna from Northumberland to the 
Bald Eagle would be sixty-six miles long and cost 
$1,063,611; Second, a canal on the east side between 
these points would be sixty-eight miles in length and 
cost $723,311. Lewisburg citizens read the results 
of the survey with dismay. Vigorous protests to the 
State Legislature were in vain, and work soon began 
on the West Branch Division of the Pennsylvania 
Canal. 

When the canal extension was completed in No- 
vember of 1830, Milton immediately acquired a tre- 
mendous economic advantage over its Lewisburg 
rivals. Now canal boats, laden with products from 
the Susquehanna Valley, moved freely between Mil- 
ton and Philadelphia. The Lewisburg Journal re- 
printed an article from the Milton Miltonian which 
described the scope of this trade. 


There have been six arrivals of canal boats 
this spring, at the landings in this place from 
Philadelphia, carrying, on an average, twenty 
tons each making a total of 120 tons, at an aver- 
age cost of $10 per ton, which would amount to 
$1200; to carry which required 6 horses, 12 men, 
and 6 boys, To carry the same number of tons 
over land by wagons, it would require 60 wagons, 
60 men, and 240 horses; and at a cost of $1.50 
per cwt. would amount to $3600, leaving a bal- 
ance in favor of canals of $2400. 


It did not make easy reading for Lewisburg mer- 
chants. Several alternatives were suggested by 
Lewisburg interests to offset Milton’s advantage, but 
the most practical involved importing goods indirect- 
ly, by way of Milton. Such a solution, however, was 
unthinkable for the proud Lewisburg merchants. 

Instead, two proposals were submitted to the State 
Legislature. One called for the construction of a 
latteral cut connecting Lewisburg with the West 
Branch Division Canal near Montandon. The other 
recommended construction of a dam to create slack 
water navigation. 


Representatives of the Lewisburg trading com- 
munity were in Harrisburg in December, 1828, to 
plead their case before the Board of Canal Commis- 
sioners. They presented the following petition: 


We the subscribers at the request, and on be- 
half of a number of citizens of Union and Centre 
Counties, beg leave to represent to the board of 
Canal Commissioners now in session in Harris- 


burg, the importance and propriety of recom- 
mending to the Legislature in their annual re- 
port the necessity of either a latteral cut with 
the necessary lock or locks from the East end of 
the Lewisburg bridge into the Pennsylvania 
canal at some point most convenient, and also a 
dam and towing path connected with said bridge, 
or the construction of a dam across the west 
branch between the town of Northumberland 
and said Lewisburg bridge, so as to make a slack 
water navigation from the dam at the Shamokin 
ripples to the town of Lewisburg and also a tow- 


ing path along the river. . . 
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A postscript noted the petitioners’ preference for a 
latteral cut. 

It took the Legislature two years to approve the 
requests of Lewisburg trading interests, but on March 
27, 1830, it directed the Canal Commissioners to 
make a survey of the cost of a water communication 
between the West Branch Division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal and the east bank of the Susquehanna 
River. The engineer F. W. Rawle submitted a cost 
figure of $25,226.49. Union Countians, support<d 
by interested citizens in Centre, Northumberland, and 
Lycoming, sent numerous petitions to the Legislature 
urging construction of a cross cut. A town meeting 
was held in Lewisburg and a committee of corre- 
spondence organized. 

These steps helped to influence the Legislature, 
but in the last analysis passage of a cross-cut bill de- 
pended, as legislative decisions often have, on voting 
combinations formed to protect special interests. 
After a last minute compromise between the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, the bill won leg- 
islative approval on March 11, 1831. Governor 
George Wolfe, with extreme reluctance, signed the 
bill into law on March 21st. 


Lewisburgers Rejoice at Victory 


Lewisburg residents rejoiced at news of the legis- 
lative victory, convinced now that Milton’s economic 
dominance would be only momentary. 

Plans moved ahead. On May 7 the Canal Com- 
missioners directed the Superintendent of the West 
Branch Division to advertise for construction bids. 
To construct “the canal, locks, bridge, culvert, dam, 
wall, and all other work therewith connected” the firm 
of Thompson, Adams, and J. M. Petrikin was engag- 
ed for the sum of $22,000, three thousand dollars less 
that the cross-cut bill authorized. 

Actual construction moved more slowly. In their 
December report of 1831, the Canal Commissioners 
estimated that only $1250 had been expended on the 
project. More alarming was the apathy of the Leg- 
islature toward the cross-cut appropriation. Conse- 
quently, on March 16, citizens of Lewisburg address- 
ed an urgent plea to the Legislature, urging a specific 
appropriation for completion of the cross-cut. A 
resolution adopted by a committee cf correspond- 
ence, consisting of James F. Linn, Abbot Green, 
Daniel Gotshall, William Nesbit, and Colonel Jack- 
son M’Fadden, chided Philadelphia interests for op- 
posing the cross-cut appropriation. 


... her representatives (Philadelphia) seem 
to wish to drive us to, to wit: give our trade, 
which always has been wafted into the lap of 
Philadelphia, to Baltimore, her rival city, and 
promote the interests of those to whom the 
grand highway of nature leads, and of course use 
every exertion in our power to insure safer navi- 
gation, 


The Legislature recognized the urgency of such a 
plea, and on April 5, 1832, directed the Canal Com- 
missioners to “prosecute the works of public improve- 
ment heretofore authorized to be put under contract 
and in part executed.” 


The Commissioners, after hearing an appeal by 
Lewisburg representatives, set aside “a sum sufficient 
to complete the Lewisburg cross-cut” and directed 
that the contractor be “permitted to prosecute the 
work to completion.” 

The contractor, however, wanted no such permis- 
sion, and on May 30, 1832, made arrangements with 
William Cameron to complete the canal. An ex- 
perienced builder who had already constructed the 
Northumberland to Milton section of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal, Cameron put his crews immediately to 
work. Predictions for the cross-cut’s early comple- 
tion were made by the editor of the Lewisburg Jour- 
nal in an editorial of June 16, 1832. 


It will no doubt be gratifying to our readers, 
particularly that portion of them interested in 
the above work, to know that it is again in rapid 
progress, under a new contract with William 
Cameron, Esq. and Co. There now remains 
little room to doubt its final completion, at the 
farthest, by the time the navigation opens next 


spring. 


Construction problems, however, precluded such 
an early completion date, and further delays were 
encountered when the plans for constructing the dam 
were changed. Cameron rushed the dam to comple- 
tion and by November 1, 1833 only a tow path bridge 
over the cross-cut at its junction with the main line 
and a lock house were uncompleted. Lewisburg 
residents had already become excited by a trial of 
the cross-cut canal locks in October of 1833. Several 
boats passed through the cross-cut before it closed for 
the winter season, and in the spring of 1834, accord- 
ing to the report of William F. Packer, Superintend- 
ent of the West Branch Division, “transportation 
upon the side-cut has been without interruption; and 
an avenue to market, thereby afforded for the im- 
mense agricultural production of Buffalo, Penn’s and 
Sugar valleys.” 


Cross-Cut Canal Brings Prosperity 


To the cross-cut canal Lewisburg owes much of its 
early prosperity for the town became an important 
trading terminus for Union and Centre counties. The 
cross-cut enjoyed a virtual monopoly until 1855 when 
the Northern Central Railroad was built on the east 
side of the river to connect with the Lewisburg Turn- 
pike. 

This important road, originally incorporated as the 
Derrstown and Youngmanstown Road Company, was 
a key link in an intra-state road network from Erie 
county to Northumberland. Built in less thana year 
by contractors John Maclay, Robert Maclay, and 
John Foster, the Turnpike was opened in March of 
1830. A gatekeeper collected tolls at a toll house at 
each end of the Turnpike. 

Wagons and carriages were also required to pay 
tolls using the Lewisburg Bridge. That structure, 
completed on February 9, 1818 at a cost of $59,000 
had seven spans and crossed the river at the same 
point as the present bridge. Washed away in the 
flood of 1865, the bridge was replaced by a combin- 
ation railroad-Turnpike bridge in 1868. Watchmen 


were on duty at each end of the bridge to warn per- 
sons when trains were scheduled. 

Railroads came to Union County in the latter 
1800’s, bringing with them new growth and prosper- 
ity Two important lines were established, the Lew- 
isburg and Tyrone Railroad and the Shamokin, Sun- 
bury and Lewisburg Railroad. 

Incorporated on April 12, 1853, the Lewisburg, 
Centre and Spruce Creek Railroad, (forerunner of 
the Lewisburg and Tyrone Railroad), was the first 
railroad in the county. To finance the railroad, the 
act of incorporation provided for the sale of 30,000 
shares of stock at $50 per share. The road was to 
run from Lewisburg or Montandon westward to 
Spruce Creek, where it was to connect with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

To determine the most practical route through 
Union County, two survey lines, the Brush Valley 
and Penn’s Creek, were run out of Lewisburg in 1856. 
With a view of securing a location through Brush 
Valley by way of Farmersville (Cowan), engineers 
William F. Shrnk and William L. Stiles sought to 
establish the distance and elevation of the summit at 
the head of Rapid Run. The resulting gradient, as 
reported in their survey, was too steep for efficient 
rail travel. 


The first six miles westward from Lewisburg 
lie through a limestone country, the rock but a 
few feet beneath the surface, and occasionally 
cropping out. On the remaining fifteen miles 
the shales and mountain sandstone are the rocks 


encountered. Throughout the line, materials 
for the work are either on the ground or may be 
easily obtained. The steep grades, however, 
seem fatal to the character of this houte. From 
Farmersville (Cowan) westward for a distance 
of eleven miles and five hundred and twenty 
feet, if a regular and continuous grade could be 
obtained, which is impossible, the ascent would 
be 941% feet per mile, overcoming an elevation 
of 104912 feet. From the ‘Gap’ through ‘Long 
Narrows’ the elevation to be overcome is 845.54 
being at the rate (and unavoidable) of 103.33 
feet per mile for 8 miles and 960 feet. 

From Lewisburg to the summit, which stands 
1250 feet above low water in the Susquehanna 
River, if suitable ground could be obtained, a 
continuous ascending grade would be necessary 
of 58.30 feet per mile for the whole distance of 
21 miles. 


After the survey, there is no record of construction 
activity until 1869 when work was started at Mon- 
tandon. A contract between the railroad company 
and the Keystone Bridge Company was signed; the 
railroad company agreed to lay the tracks over the 
bridge and to pay a certain toll for every passenger 
and ton of freight that passed over the bridge. 

In July of 1869 the first train came through to 
Lewisburg. The townspeople were both joyful and 
fearful because of the great Iron Horse. Between 
1869-85 the railroad progressed westward by degrees. 
In 1871 the Lewisburg and Tyrone was completed 
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to Mifflinburg, and by 1874 had reached Laurelton. 
With Union County stops at Montandon, Lewisburg, 
Vicksburg, Mifflinburg, Millmont, and Laurelton, the 
railroad made its way to Tyrone. (Although Spruce 
Creek originally was to have been the western termi- 
us of the line, Tyrone was chosen instead.) 


Because of financial difficulties, the property of the 
Lewisburg, Centre and Spruce Creek Railroad was 


require little grading. The Lewisburg Local News 
of March 4, 1882 cogently pointed out: 


The difference in distance between the two 
routes under construction is not material enough 
to be an important factor, and from the fact that 
a great part of the grading on this side of the 
river from this place to Sunbury was accomplish- 
ed many years ago (This grading was accom- 
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sold under foreclosure proceedings in 1879 and re- 
organized as the Lewisburg and Tyrone Railroad 
Company, continuing operations under a 999 year 
lease to the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

In 1913 financial difficulties again necessitated a 
foreclosure sale and the company was re-organized 
as the Lewisburg and Tyrone Railway Company. 
Only a year later it was merged into the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. 

Never a prosperous railway, the Lewisburg & Ty- 
rone in 1912 withdrew its local steam passenger 
trains between Montandon and Mifflinburg. It then 
permitted the Lewisburg and Milton Trolley Com- 
pany to use storage battery cars on this run, which 
arrangement continued until the middle twenties. 

A decade later the L&T withdrew all passenger 
runs between Montandon and Bellefonte. Today 
only tri-weekly freight service exists on this line. 


The second major railroad in Union County was © 
the Shamokin, Sunbury and Lewisburg Railroad. — 


Constructed in 1882-83 between Shamokin and West 
Milton, the Shamokin line connected the Philadelphia 
& Reading and the Vanderbilt (now the New York 
Central) in a major east-west trunk line railroad. 


By 1882 the Reading had reached Shamokin and 
a parallel line, the Catawissa Railroad, extended 
through Danville and Milton to Williamsport where 
it joined the Vanderbilt system. To obtain a con- 
nection with the parallel line, two alternate routes 
were proposed. A short direct route, from Shamokin 
to Danville, would require extensive grading and 
tunneling and would pass through no towns along 
the way. A line through Sunbury and Lewisburg to 
West Milton would be 14 miles longer but would 








plished for the Susquehanna Railroad, which 
played such a significant part in the division of 
Union County; the line was eventually construct- 
ed on the east side of the Susquehanna.) and 
that the rocks that will be secured in cutting a 
road along the base of Blue Hill will materially 
aid in building a bridge across the river from 
Sunbury, it is thought that Lewisburg’s chances 
of having the road pass through or around her 
borders are bright. 


The editor of the Local News couldn’t resist edi- 
torializing about the town’s first railroad, the Lewis- 
burg & Tyrone in the same article. 

The Local News reporter was not entirely sure of 


the benefits of the new line. Commenting in the 
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same article on Lewisburg’s first railroad, the Lewis- 
burg & Tyrone, he remarked: “The exhorbitant rates 
for fare from Lewisburg to Montandon, and the fabu- 
lous tariff on freights are not conducive to the loca- 
tion of manufacturing or other interests.” In amore 
humorous vein, the same reporter commented on 
April 15, 1882: 

The new railroad is a settled fact, and the first 
feeling that rises in our mind is one of sympathy for 
the persecuted cows, for until they learn the signals 
and train schedules the mortality among the thou- 
sands that roam the streets of Lewisburg will be ap- 
palling. 

The engineers’ survey line passed through Lewis- 
burg at the intersection of Fifth and Market Streets, 
intersecting the Lewisburg & Tyrone branch of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at that point. Their recom- 
mendations called for a crossing at grade, but officials 
of the L&T lodged a strong legal protest on July 10, 
1882 to preclude a grade-level crossing. 

In an equity suit in the Sunbury court, the Sha- 
mokin, Sunbury, and Lewisburg sought an injunction: 

. restraining the Defendants (the Lewisburg & 
Tyrone Railroad), their agents or employees from 
interfering with the plaintiffs in putting in a grading 
crossing at said point where Fifth Street intersects 
the Defendants railroad, as located and surveyed by 
the Plaintiff’s engineers, or from preventing the Plain- 
tiffs from crossing the line of railroad of said De- 
fendants or from using and operating the same. 

Just when it appeared that a protracted law suit 








would develop, difficulties between the two lines were 
adjusted at a hearing at the Union County Court 
House on July 9, 1882. 

It was almost a year later, however, until the Sha- 
mokin, Sunbury, and Lewisburg Railway became a 
reality. Construction on the new railway was seri- 
ously handicapped by the severe winter of 1882-83. 
Not until June 2, 1893 could the Local News report: 


The new railroad isnow completed trom West 
Milton to Sunbury. Although it is not yet well # 
ballasted the construction trains go flying along 
as though they were running over an old road. 
All who wish are at liberty to ride along on the 
dirt dumps or wherever a seat can be found. 


The reporter did not say how many people took 
this offer, 

The New Berlin-Winfield Railroad was a late- 
comer to the railroad scene in Union County. A 
product of the vision of progressive-minded citizens 
in the two towns, the narrow guage railway enjoyed 
a brief, but thrilling, life. Mr, I. C. Burd of the 
firm Burd & Rogers, Shamokin, Pa, his brother, 
Samuel F. Burd, a merchant of New Berlin; and Irvin 
J. Moyer, the son-in-law of the latter; took out a 
charter granted by the state at Harrisburg in Septem- 
ber, 1904, for the building of the road. 

The company, capitalized at $25,000., sold a num- 
ber of five per cent interest-bearing first mortgage 
bonds to finance the undertaking. New Berlin was 
requested to raise four thousand dollars for its share 
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New Berlin-Winfield 
Train Arrives at New Berlin 


and quickly did so. Work was begun almost imme- 
diately on the nine mile stretch. 

The Winfield station of the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Railroad Company was placed at the disposal of 
the new company. The station in New Berlin was 
built on land released by William Benner. The 
building contained a ticket office, a waiting room, and 
an express room. In addition to this structure, there 
was a large grain and freight building, a building to 
house the engines and coaches including a repair 
shop, and a coalyard. Rails and equipment were 
purchased second hand from a firm in Michigan. The 
rolling stock consisted of ten box cars, four flat cars, 
four coal cars, three engines, three passenger cars, and 
one mail car. 

The first locomotive steamed into town on Satur- 
day, June 10, 1905. On Wednesday, June fourteenth, 
the passenger train made the first regular trip, which 
was free. Four round trips were made daily, except 
Sunday when only two trips were completed. Round 
trip passenger fare was seventy-five cents. 

The employees of the railroad received twelve and 
one-half cents per hour wages. They worked ten 
hours a day, seven days a week. The officials of the 
railroad were I. C. Burd, President; Samuel F, Burd, 
Treasurer; Irvin J. Moyer, General Manager; and 
William M. Tier, F. E. Tier, and John Bastress. En- 
gineers were Walter W. Campbell, Billy Geils, Frank 


Solomon, John Sauers, Charles C. Spangler, Ammon ” 


Bowersox, and Harold Solomon. Irvin Moyer, Lewis 
Rudy, James H. Walter, and Reno Solomon were 
conductors. With a one-horse wagon, Jerry D. Maize 
delivered coal, freight, and express from the station 
to the stores and homes of the people. 

When the railroad began operation, the New Ber- 
lin Mercantile Company was formed to handle the 
sale of gain and coal. 

On July 4, 1905, New Berlin celebrated the com 
pletion of the railroad. The festivities included a 





parade in which the Selinsgrove and ‘Troxelville | 


bands and the New Berlin Drum Corps participated, 


a reception for the railroad officials, sports, a concert — 


by the Shamokin Band, and a delicious dinner. 


After the completion of the railroad, the residents 
of New Berlin began to feel that a boom had come, 


Business was on the increase. In one winter over 
fifty thousand cross ties were loaded on cars at New 
Berlin. The railroad was very accommodating to 
the general public and to the farmers. 

On June 17, 1912, a terrific storm caused the Dry 
Valley run to overflow its banks and wash out the 
tracks of the railroad. For the past four years, ex- 
penses had risen and income had dwindled. In an 
economy move, Irvin J. Moyer designed an auto 
train, consisting of a Mitchell car with flanged wheels. 
It carried nineteen passengers. But, even this meas- 
ure was not enough to overcome the financial handi- 
caps. The “Jerk Water Line,” as it became known, 
made its last trip September 19, 1916. On Septem- 
ber 23, 1916, the company was sold for eleven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars to F. E. Tier who represent- 
ed the stockholders, 

Union County not only boasted freight and pas- 
senger connections for the State’s two largest rail- 
roads, the Pennsylvania and the Reading, but its rich 
timber resources spurred the construction of two 
logging railways. Both became popular picnic ex- 
cursion specials, 

White Deer and Loganton Railway, a narrow- 
gauge line, was started just prior to 1900 by John F. 
Duncan who constructed a three and a half mile spur 
to serve his extensive logging operations on White 
Deer Mountain. In 1903 the partnership of Witmer 
and Steele acquired control of the railroad and ex- 
tended the tracks to Loganton. Opening in 1906, 
the railroad during peak lumbering periods operated 
four logging trains in addition to a daily passenger 
and freight run between White Deer and Loganton. 

The passenger special, overflowing with picnickers 
on weekends, left the White Deer station at 10:00 
a. m. bound for the popular recreation spot of Tea 
Springs. It returned promptly at 4:00 p. m. and 
those who missed the train faced the prospect of a 
thirty mile hike. The line was abandoned in 1916. 

The Lewisburg & Buffalo Valley Railway Com- 
pany, better known as Kulp’s Railroad, was built just 
before the turn of the century by a Shamokin lumber 
dealer, Monroe H. Kulp. The line, which hauled 


lumber for transhipment to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, extended from a junction of the Pennsylvania 
at Fifteenth Street through Kelly Point to Buffalo 





The First Battery Operated Car 
Arrives in Mifflinburg in 1912 
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White Deer & Loganton Passenger 
Train Leaves Loganton Station 





Mountain. Before the railway was torn up in the 
early 1900's, after the timber had been depleted, the 
Lewisburg & Buffalo Valley ran excursions for pic- 
nickers to Slifer’s Resort near Sunrise. 

Other railroad lines, many of them trunk exten- 
sions of important companies, were contemplated in 
Union County during the great railroad building 
period of 1880-1910, but plans never materialized. 
Later it became difficult for Lewisburg and other 
county railroad towns to maintain the lines already 
built. As early as 1892 the editor of the Saturday 
News, Benjamin K. Focht, challenged the people of 
Lewisburg to develop industries to take advantage 
of the town’s superb railway connections. Union 
County never became a thriving industrial center, 
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UNION COUNTY 
On Its 150th Anniversary 
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however, and declining passenger revenues and the 
emergence of other means of freight transportation 
signalled the end of an era shortly after World War I. 
Atlantic City, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Erie, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Wilkes-Barre, and New 
York trains could be boarded in Lewisburg in 1900. 
Daily and weekend schedules took up an entire col- 
umn in the weekly newspapers. But the trend away 
from rail transportation was unmistakable. Today 
transportation history in Union County belongs to 
the network of roads and highways which carry the 
huge trucks of industry and speeding passenger cars. 





Crews of “Kulp’s” Railroad 
Proudly Pose in front of Engine 
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Lewisburg Chair & Furniture Company 


makers of 
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A Visit to Historic New Berlin 
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its beauty lingers still 
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By Gary A. HACKENBURG 


Twelve miles from the mouth of Penns Creek the 
quiet village of New Berlin is nestled in the midst of 
a fertile limestone valley. The little community is 
bounded on the north by Shamokin Ridge and onthe 
south by Penn’s Creek, which is, at this point the 
dividing line between the counties of Union and Sny- 
der. It is on the east end of the John Ord survey, 
made August 10, 1769, and on the west end of the 
George Albrecht survey of December 19, 1771. 


In 1769 John Beatty settled near Indian Spring 
north of the town, and in 1775 operated a tannery on 
the site of the town, but he was not the first settler. 
In 1755, a band of Indians had left the West on an 
expedition to the forks of the Susquehanna River. 
Crossing the Allegheny Mountains and the “Great 
Plains,” they passed through the gaps of Penn’s 
Creek, in Paddy Mountains, where they struck the 
write settlements along the creek, commencing at the 
present community of New Berlin. Thus, it is in- 
evitable that squatters must have settled here many 
years before this attack. 

In 1792, George Long laid out the town and it be- 
came known as Longstown. The community then 
consisted only of the lower streets along the creek. 
Captain Frederick Evans surveyed the lots and the 
first deed for a lot was given to Adam Snyder on 
January 18, 1793. In 1795, George Long and Cath- 
erine, his wife, gave to the inhabitants a strip of 


ground along Penns Creek, known as the commons, 
to be used as a common cow-pasture. 

Upon the establishment of Union County in 1812, 
the commissioners appointed to select a site for the 
county seat, chose Longstown which, because of its 
predominance of Germans, was called New Berlin. 
The court house was built on a lot purchased from 
Christopher Seebold for sixty-seven cents, and in 
May, 1815, the courts and various county offices were 
moved to New Berlin. In 1816, the jail was con- 
structed by Frederick Hipple at a contract price of 
four thousand dollars. Having laid an addition, call- 
ed Springfield, to New Berlin about 1816, George 
Spring disposed of the lots by a lottery at twenty-five 
dollars per share per lot. 


On the twentieth of June, 1816, a public market 
or fair, was held here, lasting for three days, for the 
purpose of selling horses, horned cattle, etc. Accord- 
ing to the advertisement, “Here the weary peddler 
was invited to repose a few days, with his pack, and 
at the same time vend jewelry to his advantage; the 
lovers of music and dancing, to spend the careless 
hours in pleasure. Boxers and gamblers are not in- 
vited, but may attend at their own risk.” A bear 
beat is also advertised as an attraction. 

Two months later, August twenty-fourth, Adam 
Wilt made a plan of New Berlin showing the original 
and the recent additions. In 1825, a temperance 


association formed here. An innkeeper at Sunbury 
reported that three years after the start of the asso- 
ciation, the sale of liquor at his bar had been dimin- 
ished by not less than one half. 

The Democratic convention of 1826 met in New 
Berlin and gave instructions to support Ner Middles- 





Aurand Hotel, Burned During Court Week 


worth for Senator, and indorsed the nomination of 
Governor Shulze. On the fourteenth of October, 
sixty-seven men appeared in regalia in a masonic 
procession. 

The New Berlin Anti-Horse-Race Association 
formed on January 11, 1830 with Peter Beaver as 





president. On July 4, 1832, twenty-six survivors of 
the Revolution joined in a procession at New Berlin. 
Issac Slenker, Esquire, delivered an oration, and later 
entertained the old soldiers at his house. Ice was 
just then coming into use, and one old gentleman, 
thinking it was glass, was observed picking the pieces 
out of his brandy. 


Delegates met again in New Berlin in 1834 to form 
a Democratic ticket for the next general election. 
Isaac Slenker was nominated for senator. 


New Berlin became incorporated as a borough on 
May 16, 1837. On February 19, 1839, the hotel of 
Samuel Aurand burned. It was court week and the 
hotel was filled with guests, some of whom made nar- 
row escapes with the loss of their clothing for the fire 
had broken out during the night. 


In 1842, the Democratic convention met in New 
Berlin and chose their ticket. This ticket was called 
by the Union Times, “The Anti-Masonic, Anti-Suf- 
frage, Peg Beatty, Blue Light, Federal Whig ticket of 
Union County.” 

On December 23, 1843, the New Berlin Artillerists 
were organized by Colonel Jackson McFadden and 
the event celebrated by a dinner at Michael Kleck- 
ner’s hotel. 


Snyder and Union County were at this time undi- 
vided and there was no good reason why Union 
County should have been broken up. But in Lewis- 
burg and Selinsgrove there arose a desire for the 
prestige associated with being a county seat. As the 





In Memoriam 


PAUL MILLER SHOWALTER 
i910 - 1962 


For all too brief a period Paul Miller Showalter served as President 


Judge of the Union-Snyder Judicial District. 
To him the judgeship was a sacred trust, not to be encum- 
These were his beliefs and aspirations. 


him a high honor. 
bered by politics or procrastination. 


The citizenry bestowed upon 


He lived such a short time after attaining this high office that he was able to put 
into practice only a very few of the things he aspired to do. 


The Sesquicentennial Committee of Union County lost a valuable and 


able counsellor in his death. 


He was vitally interested in the forthcoming 


celebration and, had he lived, he would have added much knowledge of the area 
to the huge volume of information which has been gathered concerning the his- 


tory and folklore of the vicinity. 


Those who knew Paul Showalter appreciated his honesty, his sincerity, 
his energy, his unselfishness, his absolute devotion to his family, to his friends 


and to the residents of his district. 





situation stood, their aspirations were impossible. 


For this reason they proposed to divide the county. 
It was a sorry day for New Berlin when aggressive 
citizens of the town, not sensing the pretext for prop- 
aganda they were putting into the hands of the covet- 
ous Lewisburg and Selinsgrove leaders, petitioned the 
Grand Jury of February, 1853, to make a favorable 
report on the building of a new court house at the 
expense of the county taxpayers. Judging from later 
events, and the small majority of votes (only 45) by 
which the division was finally carried, but for that 
petition, Union County would never have been di- 
vided. 

The bad feelings aroused by arailroad subscription 
and the movement to erect a new court house were 
primary causes which, in 1855, resulted in a division 
of the county and the removal of the seat of justice 
from New Berlin. The old public buildings were 
sold at public sale at New Berlin in December, 1859. 
The court house was bought by the borough for school 
purposes for five hundred and fifty dollars. The 
“State house,” a two-story brick building in which 
were the offices and jury rooms, was sold to Henry 
Seebold. John Taylor purchased the jail. These 
latter two buildings were converted into dwellings 
and are now owned by Archie A. Miller. 

Early New Berlin was a thriving community. The 
town consisted of fifty-nine taxables in 1814. In that 
year there were thirty log houses, seventeen log 
buildings for business purposes, and one frame house. 
New Berlin was a natural depot for the descending 
trade on Penn’s Creek. The creek, being navigable 
for rafts and arks over fifty miles, afforded great fa- 



















A Pleasure Cruise on Scenic Penns Creek 


cilities for transporting the surplus produce of the 
county. In 1820, the village had grown to five hun- 
dred and fifteen. By 1840, six hundred and seventy- 
nine people lived here. Five were engaged in agri- 
culture, eighty-seven in manufacturing and _ trade, 
eighteen in the learned professions and one in navi- 
gation. One hundred dwelling houses, county public 
buildings, several stores and taverns, and five 
churches existed within the borough in 1857. 


New Berlin was clearly a religious center. Already 


' the Evangelical Conference. 
* granite marker bearing a bronze plate with a suitable 


| Rev. Jonathan Rahauser. 
' weit, who succeeded him, preached occasionally in 





in the spring of 1805, Jacob Albright, George Miller, 
and John Walter made an evangelistic tour to New 
Berlin and vicinity. Walter had frequently preached 
in the schoolhouse in New Berlin, but had now been 
forbidden to do so. On arriving at the schoolhouse, 
he found it locked and began to preach from its steps. 
the schoolhouse suddenly burst open, and Walter, tak- 
ing advantage of the situation, said, “God has opened 
us a door in New Berlin and he will establish his 
work here in spite of the opposition of hell and that 
of wicked men.” 

The village of New Berlin soon came to be the 
center of the whole Evangelical denomination. A 
mile and one-half east of New Berlin, the first Ger- 
man camp meeting in America was held in 1810 by 
the Evangelical people. Within the town, the first 
church lot and graveyard were purchased in 1815 and 
1816 respectively, and the first church building in the 
entire denomination and the first publishing house 
were built in 1816. Here the first dedicatory services 
of an Evangelical Church building were conducted by 
the Rev. John Dreisbach on March 2, 1817. Not far 
from this spot the first missionaries were sent to Ohio. 
Michael Maize, a local farmer, became the first class 
leader west of the Susquehanna. 


Evangelical Church Headquarters 


This small Union County town was the headquar- 
ters of the church for thirty-seven years after the 
construction of the first church. In 1854, when the 
publishing house was moved to Cleveland, the first 
educational institution of the church, Union Semin- 
ary, was founded in New Berlin. Eventually in 1873, 


. the old church edifice had to be dismantled. Some 


of the material was used to erect a new Evangelical 
Church this same year on the corner of Market and 
Plum Streets. This building was sold in 1930 by 
On August 2, 1927, a 


inscription was unveiled on the lot where the first 
church had been erected. 

The first preacher of the Reformed Church, which 
held services in the vicinity of New Berlin, was the 
The Rev. George Geist- 


New Berlin. From 1808 to 1810 the Rev. Jacob 
Dieffenbach supplied at both Mifflinburg and this 
community. The Rev. J. H. Fries ministered to the 
spiritual wants of the Reformed Church from 1812 
until his death in 1839. In 1821 and 1822 the 
Emanuel Reformed and Lutheran congregations 
unitedly built a church which was dedicated on July 
31st. The church, a two-story brick structure with 
a gallery on three sides, was topped with a steeple 
surmounted by a brass-winged angel with a trumpet 
in his hand. 

In 1867, after the Lutherans had decided to build 
a church for themselves, the Emanuel Church was 
remodeled. The second story was removed and the 
angel and his trumpet, also, had to go. The Reform- 
ed congregation remained an active body and con- 
tinued its work in the community. 


The Presbyterian congregation was organized in 
1841, with James Merrill, John Lashells, and Joseph 


Stilwell as elders. About 1839, the Rev. B. B. New- 
ton came to New Berlin, taught a school or seminary 
for a year or two, and preached occasionally. In 
1841, the Rev. G. W. Thompson became the regular- 
ly settled pastor. Since its organization, the New 
Berlin congregation had the same pastors as the Mif- 
flinburg and Hartleton churches. In 1844, the Pres- 
byterian church was built and on February 29th, it 
was dedicated. In October, some small boys gather- 
ed shavings from the church, set them on fire, and 
burned down Michael Kleckner’s barn, which was 
near to the church. 


The Emanuel Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ was constructed in 1857. The brick church 
was built largely through the labors of the Rev. 
Eusebius Hershey. Services continued in the Breth- 
ern Church until 1934. It was purchased the follow- 
ing year by Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Dobler. Mrs. 
Dobler was a great-great-granddaughter of Michael 
Maize, who was prominent in Evangelical Church 
activities, 

Besides being a religious center, New Berlin also 
gained prominence in education. In reaction to the 


passing of the common school law, two massive anti- © 
free school meetings of the people of the county were . 


held in the courthouse in September, 1834. The 
citizens of the county voiced their opinions in an 
election which showed sixteen hundred and twenty 
votes against the school law and two hundred and 
sixty-seven for it. The delegates from the various 
districts met in the courthouse and resolved to circu- 
late petitions praying for a repeal of the school law. 
But, this was not the story for the people of New Ber- 
lin. The majority of the town favored the introduc- 
tion of the common school system. New Berlin, 
therefore, asked to be incorporated into a borough. 
The request was granted and on March 5, 1840, in 
the election for or against the common school, New 
Berlin voted sixty-four to thirty-one in favor of the 
law. 


As early as 1800, the first school in New Berlin 
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The DeWitt Building 
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Real Estate Agency 
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was in operation at the corner of Main and Cherry 
Streets. George Malick is said to have been the first 
teacher. A stock company erected a frame building 
for school purposes in the rear of the courthouse 
about 1820. J. H. Hickok, the first teacher who 
taught the classics in town, became the first instruc- 
tor. About 1824, the octagonal brick school, which 
stood on the Emanuel Church lot, was built by sub- 
scription, with Thomas Grier as the first teacher. 
Also, a private school was in session on the second 
story of the courthouse. 

The schools became so crowded in 1853, that it 
became necessary to employ four teachers and rent 
another building. This fourth building, rented for 


one dollar a month, was to be a female school. Mrs. 





The New Berlin Band, Organized in 1910 


C. Horlacker was elected to teach the school at twelve 
dollars per month. 

With the adoption of the common school system, 
school directors were elected and three schools were 


put into operation under the new law. In 1859, the 
school board, having purchased the old courthouse, 
centered all the schools of the borough in that build- 
ing. School opened here on November 5, 1860. 


home of 


Edwin D. Mensch 


Serving Union County 


for 37 years. 
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The first school terms lasted about three months, 
beginning in September, October, or November. 
Sometime later, school was held two months in the 
falland two months in the spring. Through the years, 
the school term was gradually lengthened until the 
present term of nine months was introduced in 1939. 


Subjects taught were grammar, geography, history, 
spelling, mathematics, reading, and writing. Later, 
health, music, and art were added. It was agreed in 
1854 that the Bible should be read in all the schools. 
This was the same year that the West Pennsylvania 
Conference of the Evangelical Association meeting in 
York, Pa., decided to establish an institution of learn- 
ing. 

Six acres were acquired at New Berlin and a three 
story brick building, with brown stone trimmings, was 
constructed. The history of this institution may be 
divided into three definite periods of growth and de- 
velopment: Union Seminary (1855-1886), Central 
Pennsylvania College (1887-1902), and Union Sem- 
inary (1903-1911). The school was founded large- 
ly through the efforts of the Rev. W. W. Orwig, who 
became the first principal, and the Revs. Simon Wolfe 
and C. F. Deininger. The school opened January 1, 
1856. 


The courses for young men were a teachers course 
and a classical course. Classes were graduated reg- 
ularly from 1859 to 1863, when the Civil War and 
financial difficulties forced the seminary to close its 
doors. 


In the spring of 1865, a number of persons led by 
the Rev. M. J. Carothers, of Milton, Pa., raised the 
amount necessary to meet the claims of the creditors. 
Having divided the amounts contributed into shares, 
they organized the Central Pennsylvania Conference 
of the Evangelical Association. The seminary, re- 
opened for instruction during the summer, was con- 
ducted on the plan of an academy from that time 
until the spring of 1880. The course of instruction 
was adapted to prepare students for active business 
life, teaching, the study of a profession, or for the 
freshman class in college. A primary department, 
which prepared its members for the seminary course, 
and a theological department were maintained. The 
total enrollment for the school was about one hun- 
dred. The seminary course compared favorably with 
our present high school course, although it was more 
advanced in languages and philosophy. The school 
year was divided into four terms, ten weeks in length. 
Boarding, obtained in private homes, cost between 
two dollars and fifty cents and three dollars. 


In March, 1880, the trustees applied for a charter 
which was granted on the twentieth of September. 
Specific courses of study were then introduced. The 
seminary was sold in 1883 to the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Conference, the original owner, for a nominal 
sum. This transfer necessitated a new charter, which 
gave the institution full collegiate powers. The school 
developed rapidly and the name was changed to 
Central Pennsylvania College. During the fifteen 
years that the institution was known by this name, it 
attained its greatest height in educational ranking. 
It became one of the best “smaller colleges” in exist- 





ence at that time. The courses of study offered were 
the Classical, the Scientific, the Elementary or Eng- 
lish Scientific, the Theological, and the Commercial 
course. In addition, there was a preparatory depart- 
ment and a special course called the Normal Class, a 
curriculum offered for teachers in service. Degrees 
awarded were the Bachelor of Arts, the Bachelor of 
Science, the Bachelor of Elements, the Master of 
Arts, Master of Science, and Master of Elements. 

The enrollment of about one hundred students was 
swelled in the spring term with in-service teachers to 
about two hundred. Activities included the Agassiz 
Association, the Young Men’s Christian Associatoin, 
and the Enigma Society. The “Collegian” became 
their most successful newspaper. The sports enjoy- 
ed were baseball, football, tennis, and croquet. 

The faculty usually consisted of eight members in- 
cluding a principal. The library contained over three 
thousand and eight hundred volumes. The M. Kath- 
erine Swineford Public Library was also available for 
the students’ use. 





Union Seminary at New Berlin 


Although the college existed as one of the most 
thorough schools of higher learning in the East, the 
board of trustees decided to merge the school with 
Albright College at Myerstown in 1902. This action 
was taken because it was inconvenient to reach New 
Berlin. Also, the board of trustees learned that they 
could save money and at the same time build up a 
stronger school at Myerstown. 

In the following year, the buildings and grounds 
of the college were purchased by an association of 
Alumni and friends. The school, once again called 
Union Seminary, was entirely undenominational. It 
assumed the rank of a preparatory school for larger 
colleges. The program again resembled that of our 
modern high schools. It was the advent of the high 
school which caused the downfall of the Seminary. 
As various high schools began to arise in neighboring 
towns, the enrollment at Union Seminary fell to such 
a level that it could no longer exist. The doors were 
closed in 1911. 


New Berlin was a great newspaper town. From 


1816 to 1856, many newspapers of a political, religi- 
ous, and local nature were published here in the Eng- 
lish and German languages. “The number of news- 
papers published in New Berlin probably exceeded 
those of any other town of its size inthe entire state.” 
At any one time as many as five newspapers were 
published, four in the English language and one in 
German. 

When the county offices were moved to New Ber- 
lin in 1815, Henry Shaup bought the Union, a paper 
published in Mifflinburg, and moved it to New Ber- 
lin. The Advocate was started by Hugh Maxwell in 
1815. The New Berlin Gazette, begun by Frederick 
Wire about 1816, was merged with the Union in 1822 
and was thereafter known as the Union Times. Af- 
ter the division of the county, the paper was sold to 
Frank Weirick and later published as the Selinsgrove 
Times. 


Amos Stroh began a German paper in 1821, under 
the title of Die Stimme Von Union und Union, Nor- 
thumberland and Centre County Advertiser. The 
paper, Federal in politics died with its party. In 1828 
William Carothers published the Union Hickory 
which was later moved to Lewisburg. 


The Volkstreund, begun in 1851, was eventually 
taken to Middleburg. Two other papers published 
here were the Union Ader, a German paper, and the 
Union Democrat, later moved to Selinsgrove. The 
American Flag, a Know-Nothing or Native American 
journal, was started in 1855 and existed ten months. 


The printing-office, book-bindery, and book depot 
of the Evangelical Association published religious 
books in the German and English languages, and is- 
sued two religious weeklies, called Der Christlicher 
Botschafter and the Evangelical Messenges. Since 
the business had prospered beyond expectations, the 
managers deemed it necessary to move nearer to 
railroad facilities. Consequently, the establishment 
was transported to Cleveland, Ohio. 


On September 10, 1841, The Temperance Advo- 
cateand Family Visitor, a sixteen page semi monthly 
publication made its debut. Another temperance 


paper, the Good Samaritan, was published prior to 
1855; 


A monthly literary journal by John Flinn called 
Buds and Blossoms of Literature, also, had its home 
here. The Newspaper industry was indeed, a thriv- 
ing business in the community. 


Although New Berlin has never been known as an 
important manufacturing town, several industries and 
numerous small businesses flourished in the early 
years. During the days of rafting lumber down 
Penn’s Creek, a large number of rafts were sold at 
New Berlin. Sawmills were a necessity. A tannery, 
perhaps the largest in the county was carried on by 
James C. Schoch. Three large buildings were em- 
ployed, with the finished product being used mainly 
for harness leather and shoes. A dam was built across 
Penn’s Creek, and a three-story brick flour mill was 
constructed by George Orwig and George Eisenhuth. 
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DURING THE SESQUICENTENNIAL 


visit 


HOTEL MILTON 


tamous for fine foods 


Serving Hours 
Luncheon 12-2 p. m. 


Dinner 5:30-9 p. m. 


Visit our cocktail bar and lounge 
Reservations: call P12-7676 


MILTON PENNSYLVANIA 





Congratulations to the outstanding men and 
women who have made this Union County 
Sesqui-centennial a memorable event for our 


great county. 


KARL H. PURNELL 


UNION COUNTY’S 
REPRESENTATIVE IN THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The mill changed hands numerous times but event- 
ually came under the control of F. Q. Hartman. Mr. 
Hartman bought it for the purpose of installing a 
power plant. His company was to be called the 
Penn’s Creek Hydroelectric Company. 

Several clothing factories were in operation during 
the eighteenth century. The most recent, a garment 
factory owned bya stock company, hired Harry Hunt 
as manager. Although he later left the community 
and the factory died out, he returned to New Berlin 
again and opened his own factory in May, 1930. 

Frank Maurer opened a milk plant, for which he 
gathered milk and produce from the area farms. 
These products he transported to Shamokin. The 
milk plant eventually passed into the hands of Harry 
McClow and became known as the McClow Ice 
Cream Company. Finally, this establishment was 
purchased at a Sheriff's sale by Ephriam Quat of 
New York. The Quat family opened Rosedale Dairy 
in 1927, 

A mere mention of some of the occupations pur- 
sued by early citizens illustrates the numerous busi- 
nesses which were present. Early occupations were: 
tailor, blacksmith, tavern keeper, shoemaker, carpen- 
ter, weaver, store keeper, inn keeper, hatter, gunsmith, 
chair-maker, cordwainer, tanner, millgright, potter, 
stocking weaver, turner, joiner, clockmaker, veterin- 
arian, minister, doctor, lawyer, and banker. 

In July, 1905, the First National Bank of New 
Berlin was organized with a capital of twenty-five 
thousand dollars, mainly through the efforts of I. C. 
Burd and W. M. Tier. The First National Bank 
continued in business until the early ninteen thirties 
when it was closed although prospering. 

New Berlin was a busy town, attracting the legal 
and business interests of the county and most of the 
trade of the area. But, transportation to and from 
New Berlin was difficult. Goods were shipped by 
rafts on Penn’s Creek and by wagons. Passengers 
had to travel by stagecoach. A railroad was needed 
to open up the rich agricultural valley, to increase 
the business activities of the town, and to serve as an 
outlet for produce and freight. In 1904, progressive 
citizens and business people undertook to build and 
equip a narrow gauge railroad to be known as the 
New Berlin-Winfield Railroad. 

(A comprehensive account of the New Berlin and 
Winfield Railroad appears in the Transportation 
Article.) 

At a meeting of interested citizens in the town hall 
(formerly the court house) on Thursday evening, 
July 14, 1932, a volunteer fire company was organiz- 
ed with the aid of representatives of the Sunbury Fire 
Department. Thirty men were willing to join the 
new organization, New Berlin Fire Company No. 1. 
Officers elected were: Russell H. Solomon, president; 
Emerson Seebold, vice president; Bruce Smith, re- 
cording secretary; Reno Maurer, financial secretary; 
and E, M. Seebold, treasurer. 

The first public activity of the new company was 
a street carnival and festival on Vine Street between 
Front and Market Streets. The event was held July 
30, August 6 and 13, 1932, for the purpose of raising 
funds to purchase equipment. Over three hundred 





dollars was secured and on August 30, 1932, the com- 
pany purchased a hose truck. A charter of incorpor- 
ation was approved on October nineteenth. In No- 
vember, a fire siren costing one hundred and seventy- 
five dollars was installed. On December twenty- 
seventh the Underwriters Association inspector made 
his first inspection to determine insurance rates. 
Twenty-ine men responded to a fire drill in three and 
one-half minutes, 

On June 16, 1933, the organization obtained a fully 
equipped Hahn fire truck at a total cost of two thou- 
sand dollars. On September 2, 1933, the first home- 
coming celebration took place and was so successful 
that an annual homecoming and night fair was estab- 
lished and continues even now. 

The first big fire which the company was called to 
fight occured January 19, 1934, at 3:30 P. M., at the 
Samuel B. Miller farm house, two miles west of New 





Wagner's Grist Mill Along Penns Creek 


Berlin. Although damaged considerably, the largest 
portion of the house was saved. 

In 1938, the company purchased eight building 
lots, one block north of Market Street, where their 
fund raising activities have since been held. An 
emergency patrol truck was added to the company 
equipment and a short time later an ambulance was 
acquired. 

The Fire Police, a subdivision of the Fire Com- 
pany, were appointed by the Borough Council and 
received their oath of office for the first time, July 28, 
1932. The fire police became a permanent organi- 
zation on April 8, 1935 and uniforms were procured 
in 1939. 

In these modern times, it is interesting to note, that 
since 1807, New Berlin has never been without the 
services of a resident physician except in the past ten 
years. Dr. Jacob Stern, probably the first physician 
to locate here, came about 1807 and practiced until 
his death. Dr. James Charlton was active in the 
profession until his death in 1831. In 1827, Dr. 
Joseph R. Lotz commenced the practice of medicine 
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Wire-covering Extruder 


Manager and employees of 


Pangburn Products 





Union County’s [50th 
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Our lOth 


. . . Pangburn Products is proud 
to share an important anniversary 
date with the county 


One hundred and fifty years ago when Union County was born, 
craftsmen toiled to produce articles for home and farm, painstakingly per- 
forming each operation by hand. A chair bore the stamp and personality 
of its maker,and people came to identify articles with the craftsman’s name. 


Today’s modern industry has become so large and complex that the 
public doesn’t associate famous brand products with the names of local 
manufacturers. Switching on a television program, few people realize 
that locally-produced components often make it work. Not ecnly is the 
skill of the individual worker overlooked, but the local company which pro- 
duces these components may receive little recognition from the public. 
One local industry, now celebrating its tenth anniversary, has nevertheless 
managed to thrive in such an anonymous atmosphere. 


Originally incorporated to be a supplier to the JPM Company, 
Pangburn Products is now a major producer of plastic insulated wires and 
cables for the electronics industry. _Pangburn wires and cables are used 
by RCA, General Electric, Admiral, Zenith, V-M, and Philco in tape record- 
ers, color television sets, and record changers. Wires from, Pangburn are 
used by automobile manufacturers in radio antennas. Coaxial cables for 
microphones and tape recerders are also produced by Pangburn. 


It is difficult for the public to conceive of the size and quantity of 
materials needed in the manufacture of these wires and cables. Each year 
more than 140,000 pounds of wire and 162,000 pounds of plastic compound 
are used in manufacturing operations. Some wires as small as .0091 of an 
inch are handled by Pangburn Products. These wires are so tiny that it 
takes nearly 60,000 feet of them to make a pound. 


Pangburn’s growth has been dynamic. From initial sales of $70,000 
in 1954, business has increased to $359,000 in 1962. The present officers of 
the company include: J. P. Mathias, President, Roy P. Mathias, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Earl P. Mathias, Vice-President, Harold Lewis, General Manager and 
Secretary. 





and rose to a position of eminence, not only as a phy- 
sician, but also as a surgeon. Cooper’s Surgical 
Dictionary of 1844 lists Dr. Lotz’s name among an 
array of about thirty of the best surgeons in the 
United States. His son, Dr. George Lotz, was in 
partnership with his father about seven years before 
moving to Boston in 1867. 

Having established an office here in 1887, Dr. 
Rosswell Rothrock opened a large drug store in 1888, 
and in 1894, he placed on the market a line of pro- 
prietary medicines which found their way into homes 
throughout the United States. Dr. H. M. Wilson 
established his practice here in 1877 and maintained 
it until his death. The last physician that New Ber- 
lin has had arrived in May, 1917. He was Dr. Lewis 
E. Wolfe, an eminent physician. Except for the lat- 
ter ten years of his life when he accepted only limited 
work, Dr. Wolfe had an extensive practice until his 
death in 1951. About eight years later, anxious citi- 
zens organized a Civic Development Council for the 
purpose of obtaining a doctor. Thus far, their efforts 
have been unfruitful. 

In 1960, the United States census report showed 
five hundred and eighty-nine people living in New 
Berlin. This figure indicated a gain of six inhabi- 
tants since the census of 1950. The population, de- 
clining slowly for nearly a century (679 in 1840; 583 
in 1940), is now tilting the scales in the other direc- 
tion, 

Today, New Berlin has three active churches: 
Evangelical United Brethern, Evangelical Lutheran, 
and United Church of Christ. 


School System Revised 


Vast revisions have occured in the school system 
in recent years. From 1860 until 1951, the school 
was centered in the old court house. But, in 1950, 
articles of agreement were adopted whereby New 
Berlin became a part of the Western Area Joint 
School District. The high school students, formerly 
attending Lewisburg High School, were transferred 
to Mifflinburg High School in 1950. In the school 
year 1950-1951, the classes on the second floor of the 
courthouse building were still divided into three 
rooms with first and second under Mrs. Estella Solo- 
mon, third, fourth, and fifth under Mr. G. R. Corneli- 
us, and sixth, seventh, and eighth under Mr. E. A. 
Snook. The following year seventh and eighth grades 
were sent by bus to Mifflinburg, and Mrs. E. Solomon 
taught first, second, and third grades while Mr. E. A. 
Snook taught grades four, five, and six. The school 
year 1952-1953 had the six grades equally divided 
between three teachers. 

In 1953, four new school buildings were dedicated 
in the Western Area Joint School District. New 
Berlin’s new elementary school was dedicated on 
September 18, 1953. Six teachers (one for each 
grade) were now employed. Students in grades 
seven through twelve began attending a new Junior- 
Senior High School in Mifflinburg. Thus, New Ber- 
lin now provides modern educational facilities for its 
children, 

In 1960 about one hundred and thirty people 
worked in the local industries. The largest employer 


and the oldest industry was the Rosedale Dairy Com- 
pany, Inc., originating in 1927 and at the time of its 
untimely closing employing fifty-two employees. 
Production began slowly and increased in amount 
and variety through the years. Cottage cheese was 
introduced first, followed by cream cheese, light and 
heavy cream, ice cream mix, condensed skim milk, 
buttermilk, cultured sour milk, and dry non-fat milk 
powder. Rosedale’s products are sold along the 
eastern seaboard from Florida to Canada. During 
World War II, powdered milk was shipped overseas 
for the government. All items are transported from 
New Berlin by the Wetzel Trucking Company. 

When Harry Hunt returned to New Berlin in 1930, 
he opened a garment factory, and has, since that 
time, engaged an average of thirty-five employees. 
The current output consists of childrens’ and ladies’ 
clothing. 


Q-E Becomes New Industry 


In March, 1952, Q.-E. Manufacturing Company 
began production in a garage rented from George 
Maurer. A new building, occupying seven thousand 
two hundred square feet, was constructed on the old 
baseball field and in September, 1953, the company 
began work there. The industry utilizes twenty-one 
full time employees and two part-time workers in the 
machining of metal and fabricating of parts for large 
companies such as the Wayne Pump Company, the 
Bendix Radio Division, the United States Radium 
Corporation, and the Admiral Radio Corporation. 
Parts made by Q.-E. have gone into the production 
of numerous items including gasoline pumps, motion 
picture projectors, aircraft radios, guided missiles, 
aircraft engines, furniture, playground equipment, 
radar tubes, transistor heat controls, and submarine 
pumps. 

New Berlin’s most recent industry, Marlin Indus- 
tries, Inc.. commenced the manufacture of dinette 
sets in the former school and courthouse building in 
October of 1954. Eight employees are full time 
workers while four salesmen operate on a commission 
basis. The dinette sets created here are sold in 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Ohio. The company 
recently moved into a new plant. 


Blacksmith Shop Operating 


Perhaps the most unusual shop in business in New 
Berlin is the blacksmith shop run by Charles Wright. 
Another business, which requires a different skill, is 
the Sash and Cabinet Work begun in 1940 and still 
maintained by L. J. Wagner. The town is serviced 
by two grocery stores, a hardware store, a funeral 
parlor, three gas stations, a garbage pickup service, a 
barber shop, a beauty shop, and several building 
contractors. 

Fire protection is afforded the area residents by 
the Fire Company which now owns two fire trucks, 
the Hahn and a Ford. Although both are outdated 
by the Underwriters Association, the trucks are com- 
pletely servicible. During the fall and winter of 
1948, at a cost of four thousand dollars, the fire com- 
pany erected a two story building to house the fire 
trucks, the ambulance, and the equipment and to 
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When Michael Rentschler settled in Union 
County in 1788, little did he know that the 
mill his son John was to establish would be- 
come the oldest continuous business in the 
county. A native of the Kingdom of Wur- 
temberg, Germany, Rentschler brought his 
wife and son to Pennsylvania and purchased 
a large tract of land at the junction of Spruce 
Run and Buffalo Creek. 


John Renischler built a grist and saw mill 
at that location in 1818 and was probably the 
first miller in Union County. The name 
Rentschler was anglicized by common con- 
sent, and for many years the mill bore the 
name Rangler’s Mill. 

After John Rangler’s death in 1825, Daniel 
Rangler, the oldest of John’s three sons, be- 
came the owner of the mill property. To 
meet the requirements of his increasing 
trade, Rangler improved the machinery sub- 
stantially. A distinguished soldier and a 
farmer, Daniel Rangler carried on the mill- 
ing business until his death in 1874, 

At this time William Cameron, a well- 
known Lewisburg resident, purchased the 
mill and operated it for three years until his 
death in 1877. Ca'meron’s son-in-law James 
Packer, then became the owner. Packer, a 
millionaire, never operated the mill himself. 
For some time the Arbogast brothers ran the 
business; Ben Rehrer rented the mill from 
Packer for about 20 years for the sum of $300 





Oldest Continuous Business 
In Union Count 


* 





Upon the death of Packer, the mill 


a year. 
was bought by William Beaver in 1915, who 
ran it until it was purchased by Clarence 
Auten in 1922. Auten later became president 
of Citizens’ Electric Company, serving until 
his death in 1961. 

Since 1929 the mill has been owned and 


operated by the Johnson family. In that 
year Fred Johnson purchased the mill, oper- 
ating it until 1941 when his son Gene, the 
present owner, took over the business. For 
the first 127 years water power furnished by 
Buffalo Creek, was used to run the mill. In 
1945 Diesel electric engines were installed. 
A major improvement, the grinding equip- 
ment and mixers were installed in 1946. Now 
nearly all the flour produced at the mill is 
sold to bakeries. To better service farmers, 
Mazeppa Mills installed liquid fertilizer 
tanks in 1961. 

On April 1, 1963 the Clintondale Mills near 
Mill Hall were purchased. They are man- 
aged by David Johnson, son of Gene Johnson, 
and specialize in the production of “First 
Prize” flour. 

Of service to farmers since its origin in 
1818, Mazeppa Mills seeks to maintain the 
high ideals of service which have guided the 
mill's owners in the past. Justly proud of 
tradition, Mazeppa Mills does not hesitate to 
introduce innovations if they are in the in- 
terest of the farmer. 


Mazeppa Mills 

















provide meeting facilities for the members. A new 
ambulance was acquired in March, 1955. The pres- 
ent company membership is two hundred and twenty- 
five. 

The Borough of New Berlin is furnished with elec- 
tric service by the Pennsylvania Power and Light 
Company. The water system, financed in 1938 by 
a bond issue which was retired in 1956, is owned by 
the borough. The source of water is a reservoir fed 
by two wells located on Shamokin Ridge. At the 
present time, there is no sewer system in New Ber- 
lin, but the sewer problem has been a controversial 
matter. 

Socially, the citizens of New Berlin may become 
involved in a variety of organizations. For men only, 
there is the Union Lodge 163 of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, and the Washington Camp 
452 of the Patriotic Order Sons of America. For 
women only, there is the Patriotic Order of America, 
number 322, which was begun in 1930 with sixty-five 
members and which now has twenty-eight partici- 
pants. Shortly after the end of World War II, the 
Benfer-Miller Post, Number 957, of the American 
Legion was organized. Supported by one hundred 
and twenty-five members, the Post sponsors Junior 
Legion Baseball and contributes to Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospitals and other worthy organizations. 
In 1957, a New Berlin Lions Club formed with twen- 
ty-eight citizens becoming charter members. Active 
in community affairs, the club has backed a midget 
baseball team, sent work parties to local disasters, 
provided eye glasses for underprivileged people, as- 
sisted in renovating the community building, and 
sponsored the installation of street signs. 

For the youth who wish to participate, three scout 
troops are available: Girl Scout Troop, number 111; 
Boy Scout Troop, number 508; and Explorer Post, 
number 2508. 

For recreation, Penn’s Creek provides boating, fish- 
ing, and swimming. The hunter can find plentiful 
game in the fields surrounding the town and on Sha- 
mokin Ridge. New Berlin has always been a com- 


munity interested in baseball. In 1946, the baseball 
team, composed for the most part of returning war 
veterans, and the Park Committee, appointed by the 
borough council, united in the clearing of the north- 
ern part of the old college campus and the construc- 
tion of a baseball diamond. 

In 1951, the “commons” was cleared of underbrush, 
the ground seeded, and a skating rink developed in 
that place. 

On May 5, 1954, the borough council moved to 
accept the deed of the Presbyterian Church building 
and property. This building has been remodeled for 
an activity center. Facilities have been made avail- 
able for the playing of basketball and table tennis. 


A picnic area has been provided in the lower por- 
tion of the school grounds. 


The preceeding things give to the residents of New 
Berlin satisfaction and enjoyment in their leisure 
hours. 

New Berlin is an attractive rural community with 
a great deal of civic pride, a rich history, and a diver- 
sified economy. The quiet residential town offers 
its citizens a comfortable environment and many op- 
portunities for service. The thread of Pennsylvania 
Dutch conservatism is woven through the lives of the 
citizens in this politically Republican town. 


Looking back, one can hardly keep from asking 
what would New Berlin be like if the county had not 
been divided, if the county seat had not been remov- 
ed, if the college had remained here, if the railroad 
had continued in operation, if the publishing house 
and newspaper were still in town, if the bank had 
stayed in business, if the electric power plant had 
been bought and preserved by the borough, or if the 
sewer had been installed in 1950 when it was decided 
to do so? Of course, this is all “water over the dam” 
and old things must naturally give way to new devel- 
opments. 

But, the future lies ahead. Wise community plan- 
ning must override individual whims and desires if 
the community is to prosper. 
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painting—tretouching 


AAA Approved Towing Service 
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“Leave it to Baker” 
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OUR 11th YEAR 


Specializing in all types of body work 


Lewisburg Body Shop 


JA 3-7362 





AFTER REPAIRED 


Lewisburg 
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Early American Furniture 


--- of charm and distinction 


PENNSYLVANIA HOUSE» 


may be purchased here at a big saving and delivered anywhere! 


DONAHOE’S 


536 Market St. Lewisburg 





Call or write for information and brochures 


ROMAN MEAL is the light brown bread 
with natural whole-grain goodness 





BAKED BY 


The Bakers of Wholesome Bread 


Owned and controlled by local farmers since 1940! 


Your headquarters for --- 
@ fuel oil — gas — farm supplies 
@ feed and fertilizer 


@ complete line of lawn and garden products 


FARM BUREAU 


199 N. Derr Drive Lewisburg 
JA 3-1204 
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White Deer Area Recalls Rich Past 


By LEROY KEEFER 


White Deer Township 


White Deer Township was formed out of Buffalo 
Township in February 1776. The earliest surveys 
were made on application, dated April 13, 1769, num- 
bered in the order in which they were drawn from a 
box at the proprietaries office in Harrisburg. 

Many of the applications of 1769 refer to an old 
Indian fort and town on the Dietrick Rees tract. 
David Norgong made an improvement on Dog Run 
on the northern boundary of the present town of 
New Columbia in 1771. 


It is interesting to note a valuation or assessment 
of real estate made in White Deer Township in 1796, 
according to George Clark, Lazarus Finney and Roan 
McClure, who conducted the survey; buildings were 
valued at $6,448, and personal property at $4,438, 
while real estate reached a value of $37,445. 

The first school in White Deer Township was es- 
tablished about 1800, two and one half miles north- 
west of New Columbia. The school master was one 
armed John Davis, who taught in an old log house 
with a large chimney in the rear. White Deer Town- 
ship was the first township in Union County to ap- 
prove and accept the 1834 School Code. 


It would not be wise to say who ihe first settler 
was in White Deer Township as there were likely a 
number of families. One of the first settlers as listed 
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White Deer 


in Linn’s Annals and Sipe’s Indian Wars of Pennsyl- 
vania, relates that in May 1779, John Sample and 
wife were killed by the Indians. At that time most 
of the inhabitants had left the valley. The maurad- 
ing party consisted of fifteen or seventeen Indians. 
The Samples lived on a farm owned later by Abram 
Leib, near the present Ramsey’s school. A rescue 
party was sent to bring the Samples away. During 
the escape the Samples were murdered and scalped 
and left to die. Several Indians were killed and a 
number of the rescuers were wounded. 

Not all Indians were revengeful for in the early 
40’s, at various times, small bodies of Indians came 
into the same section and on several occasions stop- 
ped overnight with the James Keefer family. These 
peaceful Indians trusted Keefer and tock him to a 
secret place where they found lead. They requested 
Keefer never to tell where he got the lead, not even 
to members of his family. This request was fulfilled 
and even today some hunters seek the source of the 
lead. 


White Deer 


The town of White Deer, so named after the shoot- 
ing of a white deer there, was formerly called “High- 
town,” and at one time the post office was called 
White Deer Mills. 

Fort Menninger was located on the west bank of 








Flouring Mill, destroyed by fire in 1928 


the Susquehanna along the north bank of the White 
Deer Creek. 

Likely few villages or towns in Pennsylvania are 
more historic than White Deer, and the history of 
White Deer is not complete without the brief story 
of “Union County’s No, 1 Woman,” so named by the 
late Congressman Benjamin K. Focht. She was 
Catherine Smith, widow of Peter Smith and the 
mother of ten children. She founded one of White 
Deer’s earliest industries near the mouth of White 
Deer Creek, where she erected a grist mill and saw 
mill in 1775. The following year she added a hemp 
mill and a boring mill, where many gun-barrels were 
bored for the Continental Army. In her own words 
these mills “soon became a frontier, andin July, 1779, 
Indians burned the whole works.” She rebuilt the 
grist mill and saw mill at great expense, but she was 
in danger of ejection by Claypool & Moore. It is 
said Mrs. Smith walked to Philadelphia and back 
thirteen times to get a clear patent or deed on her 
property of three hundred acres, including the mouth 
of White Deer Creek. Everytime she got to Phila- 
delphia, she generally found her case postponed. The 
Legislature could grant her no relief under the cir- 
cumstances. She said, “It seems as if the ‘High 
Zekes’ are determined to worry me out.’ This was 
likely true. | When the case came up for the four- 
teenth time, when she was too sick and poor and 
footsore to make another journey, the deed she so 
urgently sought was never confirmed. 

Catherine Smith expressed no regrets of the patri- 


otic service she rendered during the Revolution. 
Taking a whiff of Indian tobacco from her small 
porcelain pipe she would say in Pennsylvania Dutch, 
“Ech gahts nuch-a-mull” (I would do it again) but 
she expressed her dislike for financiers and aristocrats 
in no flowery way. 

Mother Smith died on the evening of July 3, 1829, 
and was buried in a corner of the old settlers’ grave- 
yard. What became of her remaining sons and 
daughters is not known, except that years later a son 
returned to look things over, then returned to his 
home in Ohio. 


Part of the old stone house may be seen at White 
Deer where it is used for an “out kitchen” at the old 
Henry High place. 

A beautiful historic marker has been removed from 
the White Deer intersection, having been razed to 
make way for the new section of Route 15. 


In 1801-1802, a tenant of Moore, Seth Iradell, took 
possession of the three-story stone grist mill. He 
furnished flour to the Army in 1812-1814. The mill 
featured a pair of overshot wheels. Later, the mill 
passed into the possession of Daniel Caldwell. After 
the death of Caldwell, Henry High bought the mills. 
In 1850 they burned and High lost $5000 in gain. 
He was never able financially to recover from this 
loss. Under his direction, however, the mills had 
progressed rapidly. The building was 50 by 80 feet, 
and five stories high. Two reliance turbine water 
wheels, equal to 60 horsepower, supplied the power. 
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Ross Studio & Camera Store 


Founded in 1932 by Donald H. Ross, the studio 
was originally located at the home of Mrs. Ruth S. 


Ross. From 1939-51 business was conducted at 


PUCCEPRCHDEOE EDGED eee 


221 Market Street, Lewisburg. Converting the 


Ed Noll Feed Store in 1951, the Ross Studio and 
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Camera Store has been at the present location 
since 1952. 


425 Market St. Lewisburg, Pa. 


Daily green fees. Atmosphere and quality for your dining pleasure. 


You Are Welcome! 
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Sesquicentennial Greetings 


WYNDING BROOK COUNTRY CLUB 
MILTON, R. D., PENNA. 


: The most sporting, challenging and beautiful Golf Course in Central Pennsyl- 
: vania... with a large, continuously-circulating, filtered-water swimming pool...an 
attractive dining room serving delicious food. 


LARGE 25c FLOATS 
GIANT 45c FLOATS 
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STAUFFERS TASTEE FREEZE 


N. Derr Drive Lewisburg 
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The mill operated until 1928 when it was destroyed 
in a tragic fire. 


A number of brick houses were built near the mill 
and the grouping was first called “Hightown.” <A 
hotel was built and the post office was called, “White 
Deer Mills,” later changed to White Deer. 


In one of the brick houses live the late Rev. W. W. 
Clouser, well known pastor of the Reformed Churches 
of the area, civic leader, writer and member of the 
White Deer Township School Board. 


A charcoal furnace, the Forest Iron Works, was 
begun in 1845 by Green, Howard and Green. By 
1849 it was in the hands of the sheriff because of 
financial difficulties. Although Kaufman & Reber 
bought it for $7000 in 1850, it never operated suc- 
cessfully. A. Pardee took over the operation after 
Kaufman and Reber had been bankrupted, but he 
had to give it up because it was too expensive. 


Woolen Mills Built in 1850 


The White Deer Woolen Mills were built in 1856 
by Isaac Statten, John Finney, David Marr and 
David Stenninger. Machinery was installed in 1850- 
51. Unit houses were built, the mill workers lived 
in shanties. By the time the mills were built, there 
was a substantial woods and a village of seventeen 
cottages around it. The mills were washed out by 
a sudden flood in 1867. White Deer had a reputa- 
tion for just such occurrences. It lay idle until 1872 
when A. Pardee became a partner with Benjamin 
Griffey under the name of B. Griffey & Co. The dam 
and walls were rebuilt and a hat factory with a ca- 
pacity of 300 hats per day was added. Products such 
as Cassimeres, trieste, diagonal, tweed, flannels, worst- 
ed goods and yarn were produced. The mill pro- 
duced 50,000 army blankets during the Civil War. 
Disaster struck the mill again in 1879—this time by 
fire. Although the mill was insured for $55,500, the 
loss totaled an additional $100,000 and the mill was 
never rebuilt, causing 135 workers to lose their jobs. 


Many homes are situated along “The Pike” as the 
highway leading west from White Deer is called; 
most of the workers are employed out of town, tra- 
velling back and forth in automobiles, which were 
unknown in by-gone-days. 


While the Reading Railroad passes through White 
Deer, it no longer serves the public with passenger 
trains, 


The White Deer & Loganton Railway once con- 
nected the two towns by traveling on the narrow 
guage road. The line uas used mostly in hauling 
logs to White Deer where they were loaded on larger 
cars and shipped to market viathe Reading Railroad. 


Once a Reformed Church served the town. Now 
only one church, the United Evangelical Brethern 
Church, is there. A number of worshippers travel 
out of town to worship in the churches of their choice. 


Recreational activities are centered at the White 
Deer Community Park, one of the finest picnic areas 
in central Pennsylvania, 
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New Columbia 


In Berks County in 1765, a boy was born who later 
bore the name of David Yoder. In 1815 David 
Yoder and his son, Moses Yoder, came to the spot 
along the West Branch of the Susquehanna River 
which we now call New Columbia, where records 
show that in May, 1818, they laid out the present 
village on Dog Run. 

An earlier settler at the old ferry below New Co- 
lumbia was William Armstrong who was there about 
1769 when David Yoder was four years old. 

New Columbia was once part of the Connecticut 
claim which extended south as far as Lewisburg be- 
yond Buffalo Creek. 

In 1886 New Columbia had 100 houses, a store, 
hotel, post office and express office. It was located 
on the Catawissa & Williamsport Road, a branch of 
the Reading Railroad. 

History also shows that in 1776, one Hawkins 
Boone, Second Lieutenant, lived at New Columbia 
and commanded a company of 67 privates for the 
Revolutionary War. Boone was appointed Captain 
October 4, 1776 but was killed by an Indian at Fort 
Freeland, near the present Warrior Run Church, July 
Roe WIAs} 

About 1818 Jacob Becher, a wagon maker, and his 
wife settled on a farm now part of New Columbia. 
Ten children blessed their household, and their des- 
cendants are scattered far and near. 

If the old settlers that now sleep in the little Clapp 
cemetery, a short distance west of New Columba, 
could return and tell of the early days, they no doubt 
would have a very interesting story. 

New Columbia now has a television, sales and ser- 
vice store, a sporting goods store, and a general store. 
The White Deer Volunteer Township Fire Company 
has headquarters there. The postoffice, opened in 
1826 with Michael Hoff as postmaster, now is oper- 
ated by Bruce Foresman. 


Three Churches in New Columbia 


At one time New Columbia had three churches, 
the Methodist Episcopal, the Lutheran, and the 
United Evangelical Brethren. The Methodist church 
was finally closed due to a dwindling congregation. 
The building was sold and the few remaining mem- 
bers joined other churches. 

The doors of the old schoolhouse were closed in 
1955 when a new modern Area Consolidated School 
was opened with the fall term in 1955. It is located 
on a rise overlooking the town. 

In addition to the several church organizations, a 
P. O. S. of A. Lodge, a fine Parent-Teacher Organiza- 
tion, a Boy Scout Troop, and a fine Grange occupy 
the attention of some of the good people of the town. 

Route 15 passes through New Columbia and traf- 
fic is fairly heavy. This highway means much tothe 
village since the passenger service of the Reading 
Railroad has been abolished. 

Now the face of the land is being vastly altered by 
construction of the gigantic Keystone Shortway, a 
major east-west highway between New York and 
Chicago, 
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THE BOROUGH OF MIFFLINBURG 


Miffiinburg, created from two towns: (1) Youngmanstown named for Elias Youngman 1792, that part of 
Mifflinburg from Third Street West. (2) Greenville or Rhodestown named for George Rote 1797, from Third 
Street East. 


The two towns Incorporated in 1827 and were named after Thomas Mifflin, who was the First Governor 
of Pennsylvania under the Constitution of 1790. 


The office of Borough Manager created Jan. 19, 1954. First Mar., Guy Krapp; Second Mgr., James E. 
Donley, Feb. 20, 1962. 


PRESENT OFFICERS 


Mayor—Paul M. Smith Solicitor—Paul Johnson 
President of Council—Oscar Norris Clerks—Mrs, Ruth Libby, 
Vice President of Council—John Watson Mrs. Betty Chambers 


Councilmen—William Reading, William Chief of Police—Hall Solomon 
Clendenin, Robert Minium Patrolman—Donald Hackenburg 


Borough Manager—James E. Donley 


For further Information on our town, call 6-7071 





H. W. KLOSE and SONS 


Our company was started by the late C. W. Klose, a rural mail carrier, who operated a Livery 
Stable in Mifflinburg at the rear of 207 Market Street, about 1910. In 1913 he started selling Model 
T Fords. An enterprising business man, Klose in 1919 built a garage at 110 Chestnut Street, now 
used for storage by Beckley Brothers, and in 1924 built the present Herman’s Texaco Gas Station. 
H. L. Klose joined his father in 1926 as manager of the gas station. 

In 1934 C. W. Klose and H. L. Klose entered into the coal business. After the death of his 
father in 1934, H, L. Klose purchased one truck and continued both the coal and road business. In 
1954 the present location on Mulberry Street was secured: formerly it had been the old Atlantic 
Bulk Plant. The present oil storage tanks and yard were acquired in 1956; it was at this time that 
Klose’s sons, Charles and Timothy, joined their father in business. Nine pieces of modern equip- 
ment are now in operation. Present employees include: Charles W. Klose, Timothy Klose, Forest 
M. Bingaman, and Charles W. Klose, Jr. The yard and warehouse are the finest in Union County. 
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West Milton Recalls Rich Railroad History 


Situated along the banks of the Susquehanna, the 
town of West Milton dates its formal history from 
1834. It was in this year that John Datesman, a 
grain merchant from Northampton County, moved to 
the area. Having bought two acres of land at the 
west end of the bridge from George Bonnage in 1834, 
Datesman built a store, which opened in 1835. AI- 
though enlarged and remodeled, the original building 
still stands. 

His business prospered. Before the Lewisburg 
and Tyrone Railroad was built, farmers brought their 
grain and lumber to him on sleds during the winter 
months. As many as fifty or sixty teams would tie 
up at his store in a single day. The atmosphere was 
warm and inviting, with the customary whiskey, 
beer, cheese, and crackers provided for weary travel- 
lers. Their sleds piled high with dry goods and plas- 
ter, Datesman’s customers returned home in good 
spirits. 

After a partnership with his father for 12 years, 
Datesman’s son, Ephriam, bought the store from his 
father in 1882; he continued to manage it until 1906. 
Ephriam Datesman paid out as much as $175,000 in 
a single year for wheat and corn. 


West Milton a Railroad Center 


The Catawissa Branch of the Reading Railroad 
came to town in 1871-72, and was built on through 
to Williamsport. Because there was no station, Eph- 
riam Datesman sold tickets in his store; hence the 
name Datesman’s Station was given to the town. 
(Datesman was also postmaster for a number of 
years). Some years later when a station was con- 
structed, the name was changed to West Milton. 


Although in 1871 there were only three houses in 
West Milton, with the coming of the railroad, new 
homes quickly sprang up. The town had a hotel, 
later used as a barber shop, and a saloon, which did 
a prosperous business. 

Many bridges were constructed linking West Mil- 
ton with Milton, a growing industrial neighbor on the 
opposite side of the river. In 1823 a wooden wagon 
bridge was built and stood until 1885, when the great 
flood of that year swept it away. Built in 1867, the 
second bridge, an iron structure, was washed away 
in 1889. Shortly after 1894 a new bridge was built. 
During the interval following the flood of 1889, a 
ferry was used, as there was no bridge. The present 
bridge was constructed in 1926. 

In addition to the wagon bridges, four railroad 
bridges have spanned the Susquehanna at West Mil- 
ton. When plans were made to extend the Catawissa 
Branch of the Reading Railroad from Danville to 
Williamsport, West Milton was chosen as the point 


town long known as Datesman’s Station 


at which the railroad would cross from the east to the 
west side of the river. The original railroad bridge 
was built in 1871. After it was washed away in the 
flood of 1889, trestles were quickly erected until the 
new bridge could be built inthe following year. Only 
four years after its completion, the second railroad 
bridge was, too, washed away. A third bridge was 
built and stood until 1915 when a stronger structure 
replaced it. 

West Milton, which was Union county’s only bid to 
fame in the railroading world, is the largest town un- 
der township supervision. Seventy percent of it lies in 
Kelly township, while the rest is in White Deer town- 
ship. The old Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, 
for which West Milton was the terminal point of the 
Catawissa Branch, employed about 125 men, who 
lived in or near the town, 


Serviced at the West Milton roundhouse were 
“pushers” for the heavy freight trains routed to Ta- 
maqua. MBut the arrival of the deisel locomotive, 
which could pull long lines of freight cars over the 
mountainous routes, spelled doom for the prosperous 
shops. At one time 125 workers were employed at 
the Reading yards. 


Town Continues to Grow 


A growing town with a population of 750, West 
Milton has several prominent industries. H. H. 
Follmer Contract Hauling is a major trucking con- 
cern in the eastern United States. Land of the Sky, 
which is a seasonal canning industry, and the Miller 
Press are located in West Milton. The town is 
proud of its bank, which has steadily grown since it 
was organized in 1920. Today the assets of the 
West Milton Bank total $4,182,142. 


Serving the immediate area as well as all of cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, Central Oak Heights, the Evan- 
gelical church camp, has become a landmark in the 
area. It is a religious center during the summer 
months for young and old alike. 

West Milton has several service organizations. 
One of the strongest chapters of the P. O. S. of A. is 
located here. There is also a branch of the P. O. of 
A. and the W. C, T. U. 


The West Milton Community Club, which operates 
on the plan of an order, was largely responsible for 
a half mile of concrete highway, constructed several 
years ago. Made up of public spirited citizens, it 
functions for the good of the community. 

Just north of West Milton, the Pennsylvania Short- 
way, connecting New York and Chicago, is being 
constructed. Far sighted individuals predict that 
West Milton, a hub as a railroad center, will become 
an important link in the Keystone Shortway. 


Fulfillment of a Boyhood Vision 


. . . JPM Company embodies faith of three brothers 


The JPM Company now stands as one of Union County's foremost 
industries. Few people realize that its history only began in 1949 when its 
president, Jay P. Mathias, conceived the idea for the creation of a local in- 
dustry. A sales manager for a manufacturer of insulated wire, Jay was 
convinced that a Union County plant could manufacture the same product 
more efficiently. 


It was natural for him to seek the support of two brothers, Earl and 
Roy, for as children they aspired someday to be associated together in a 
local business. In June of 1949 Jay and Earl Mathias opened the business 
in the building now occupied by Valley Sales and Service in Linntown. A 
year later Roy Mathias joined the firm and the present company was incor- 
porated. 


Rapid expansion soon forced the company to look for larger quar- 
ters. In 1952 JPM Company moved into a new building constructed for 
them by Lewisburg Concrete Products. Increased sales quickly justified 
the brothers expansion plans. From sales of $82,000 in 1949 the company 
grew to become an industry with sales of $659,000 in 1954. The original 
staff of four workers had now grown to 150 and the company eagerly look- 
ed for new markets. 


By 1959 continued growth prompted the company to look for a new 
plant site. Through the cooperation of LIFT, a local industrial financing 
organization, funds were raised for the construction of a new plant at the 
junction of Route 15 and the Pen Road. The modern plant was designed 
by Lewisburg architect Malcolm Clinger and commenced operations in Oc- 
tober of 1960. 


The company has long been proud of its excellent working rela- 
tions with the employees, expressing this appreciation by establishing paid 
vacations, a pension plan, paid holidays and an annual Christmas party. 


JPM continues to grow. In 1962 its working force of 275 produced 
insulated wire products valued over $2,000,000. Fulfilling their early boy- 
hood wish, the brothers Jay, Earl, and Roy Mathias can be proud of that 
“local business.” 





Allenwood Fondly Recalls Early Days 


By Mr. AND Mrs. GEORGE CHILDS 


The village Allenwood will soon observe its own 
Sesquicentennial. The town, formerly known as 
Uniontown, was laid out by John McGurdy on June 
1, 1815. McGurdy was not, however, the first set- 
tler. John Toley, arriving from New Jersey in 1787 
with his wife and seven children, built a cabin near 
the mouth of White Deer Hole Creek, where he op- 
erated a grist mill. An oil mill and a forge were 
built by a Mr. Stitzel, but were operated for many 
years by Charles Gudykunst, whose homestead, now 
occupied by the Dale Miller family, is reputed to be 
the oldest house in Allenwood. The oil mill was run 
until 1830, when it changed into a clover mill. After 
Gudykunst’s death in 1866, the mill was sold to J.H. 
Follmer, who converted it to a roller mill. The forge 
became a distillery and continued as such for five 
years. 

Other settlers were attracted to the fertile farm- 
lands and rolling hills surrounding Uniontown. They 
included: John Rumsey, George Grey, Marcus Hul- 
ing, Cornelius Vanfleet, Peter Dougherty, and Widow 
Eleanor Brown. 

Allenwood received its present name in 1872 when 
H. P. Allen laid out an addition of eighty lots to the 
town and donated land for a railway station to serve 
the Catawissa and Williamsport line, which had just 
been extended from Danville. Allen was a part of 
nearly every business enterprise in the flourishing 
young community. He was a partner, with H. C. 
McCormick, J. M. Dunbar, and John Moore, in a 
prosperous lumber mill. Located near the mouth of 
White Deer Hole Creek, in 1886 the mill handled 
40,000 feet of lumber per day. In 1861 he purchas- 
ed from Hill and Bour a general store, first opened in 
1831 by a man named Heylman. With characteristic 
vgor, Allen expanded the business. By 1880 his 
business had outgrown the size of the store and a 
large brick building was constructed. The store be- 
came known as the “Universal Provider,” and under 
Allen’s son, Frank Allen, branched out into farm ma- 
chinery and automobiles. Like many retail stores, 
however, the “Universal Provider” has closed. 
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In more recent years, the Allenwood Planing Mill 
was erected near the railroad depot. A devastating 
fire brought an end to the business. Occupying one 
village block, a large grain and drying mill, owned 
by Adam Yocum, was built at the same site. 

A store building, built by George Swope, was later 
refitted by William Campbell and Hagenbuch, and 
was operated by Galloway and Meek, Wm. Ungard, 
and Fred Ungard. Finally purchased by Harry Car- 
son, today we find only a vacant lot for sale, as the 
building was razed in 1962. 

A grocery store which also dealt in men’s ready- 
made suits, was owned and operated by Anthony 
Armstrong. Now owned by Allen Hull, Jr., the 
building has been converted into a duplex dwelling. 


Between 1910-28 the old two story frame building 
at the northern end of Main Street was used as a 
school building. A three year course was offered in 
the high school located on the second floor. The first 
floor, divided into two rooms, served as the elemen- 
tary school. The first four grades, known as the 
Primary School, occupied one of the rooms, and the 
next four grades, known as the Allenwood Grammar 
School, occupied the other. 


During the Second World War the Allenwood 
Railroad Depot was a center of hustle and bustle. 
Here materials were unloaded from railway cars onto 
large trucks and hauled to the Pennsylvania Ordi- 
nance Works in Allenwood. Local boys, eager to 
earn some money, supplied the hundreds of workmen 
with cold drinks and sandwiches as they labored in 
their heavy work. Wenow find the depot closed and 
a “For Rent” sign on the door, as only freight cars 
travel over this track. 

Local businesses now include: the Blue Willow 
Restaurant, a popular eating spot, “The Basket,” 
two service stations, a motel, and a grain mill. Once 
a mud-covered lane with hitchng posts in front of 
every home and place of business, the main street has 

een transformed into a modern four lane highway, 
Route 15. 
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Winfield Area Contributes Rich Heritage 


the scene of early Indian massacres 


By THOMAS R. DEANS 


Winfield and Dry Valley have contributed a rich 
historical heritage to Union County. Today the 
proud civic achievements of the citizens of Winfield 
reflect their debt to the past. 


Settlers moving into Union County after the 
Treaty of Fort Stanwix in 1768 were attracted to the 
fertile bottom land near the river at the site of Win- 
field. In 1772 David Emerick settled on a tract 
near the present site of Dry Valley where he “built a 
house, cleared ten acres of land, planted apple trees, 
etc.” Typical of the hearty pioneers, Emerick so 
developed his property that by 1779 he bought a 
tract of 280 acres. Other early settlers were Thomas 
Sutherland, James Hunter, George Olds, Henry 
Bickle, and John Lee. For many years the town be- 
came known as “John Lee’s.” 


Another farsighted pioneer was Abraham Eyer. 


Arriving from Lancaster County in 1773, he chose a. 


site in the rolling hills of Dry Valley, about two miles 
west of “John Lee’s.”. Twenty years later he was 
able to purchase the river-farm in Winfield consisting 
of 100 acres; in 1805 he built the famous Eyer Barn. 
(A picture of the barn appears in the article on Union 
County Churches elsewhere in this booklet.) 

A fortified stone structure, the barn had small ver- 
ticle slits on each side. Many historians have claim- 
ed the slits were to be used as firing ports during 
Indian attacks. That was highly unlikely in the 
Pennsylvania of 1805. Certainly Eyer and other 
early settlers were justified in taking such precau- 
tions. For in 1781-82 several Indian massacres took 
place in Dry Valley. Indians had been committing 
crimes in Centre County, and had become so bold as 
to follow the top of New Berlin Mountain, then Sha- 
mokin Mountain, to the Susquehanna. The first 
party arrived at the site of “John Lee’s” in 1781 
where they killed Henry Bickle and captured David 
Emerick and his family. Emerick later was toma- 
hawked when he could not keep up with the Indians, 
but his wife, carried into captivty, eventually married 
an Indian. She later returned to Winfield to receive 
her share of her husband’s estate. 

A year later the John Lee family was brutally mas- 
sacred in their home near Winfield. 

Like the rest of Buffalo Valley, however, Dry Val- 
ley quickly filled up with settlers after 1782 and the 
danger of Indian attack diminished. 

The town of John Lee’s was firmly established by 
1813 when Union County was erected out of Nor- 
thumberland. Three years later on June 11-13, 1816, 
the memorable Ninth Annual Conference of The 
Evangelical Church were held at the Eyer Barn, 
which had become favored as a meetnig place. The 
missionary operations of the Evangelical Church were 
born at the Conference. Jacob Albrght, one of the 
founders of the Evangelical sect, often spoke at the 
Eyer Barn. Because of its size and because of the 


prominence of Eyer, it is said that this barn housed 
more horses of Evangelical preachers than any other 
barn in the country. 


In 1835-40 iron ore was first discovered in Sha- 
mokin Ridge. An original survey, made in Dry Val- 
ley and Buffalo Valley, showed evidence of outcrop- 
pings; the first authentic record, however, is dated in 
1841. In that year Napoleon Hughes of Franklin 
County found that the land contained a high percent- 
age of metallic iron ore and opened the drift on the 
present site of Yankee Springs at Dry Valley, (now 
Winfield). Shortly afterward, a second working was 
opened west of the first mine, 


Before the erection of the furnace at Winfield in 
1853-54, ore had to be hauled to other furnaces. It 
was loaded on boats at Winfield and carried down 
the Susquehanna by the Winfield Ferry to Red Point 
at Danville. 


Winfield’s greatest industry, the Union Furnace, 
was built by the Beaver, Geddes, Marsh Company. 
Dr. Levi Rooke, one of Winfield’s prominent citizens, 
later became a partner of the firm. Before the Read- 
ing Railroad was built, some of the ore burned in the 
furnace was brought from mines in Millerstown. It 
was shipped down the old Juniata canal to Clark’s 
Ferry,, brought up the Susquehanna Canal to Nor- 
thumberland, where the company steamboat proved 
its worth by hauling the boats to Winfield. With the 
abandonment of the canal, the ore was carried to 
Sunbury by train and transferred there to boats, and 
brought to Winfield. 


The huge stone furnace stack measured over 100 
feet. Four large boilers were in operation and the 
stock house, casting room, and the blowing rooms 
were never still. Between 25-30 workers were em- 
ployed by the prosepring furnace. 

During the Civil War and afterward the war-in- 
flated demand for iron carried prices to great heights. 
However, the discovery of ore in the Great Lakes 
region spelled doom for the Winfield furnace. With 
the depletion of the supply of soft ore, only hard ore, 
which required an expensive deep shaft operation, 
remained, This hard ore could not compete with 
the newly found ore in the midwest. After the clos- 
ing of the nearby mines, it was too costly to haul ore 
for long distances. In 1894 the furnace was aban- 
doned. 

The company store, later to became a flour mill, 
prospered, for as much as $1,000 was spent ina single 
day in the store. Pay days, the first and fifteenth of 
the month, also found the local bar to be a busy es- 
tablishment. 

What promised to bring much money to certain 
enterprising men in Winfield, failed to amount to a 
great deal. The scheme was the constructon of a 
boom dam. Built from the east side of the island to 
the Northumberland side of the river, the dam was 


made of massive timbers, built on powerful piers. 
Mammoth chains were used, but the water proved to 
be too deep and the current too strong. Instead of 
catching the logs, they hit the dam with such force 
that they went over the top. Only one year was the 
dam run at a profit. Most of it was washed out by 
the flood of 1889. 

_ One of the most valuable lime quarries in the coun- 
try was operated in Winfield. Owned by the Rooke 
family, it was run for several years by the Vances. 
Lime was shipped to all parts of the country and 18 
kilns were in blast during operations. 

Winfield and Dry Valley post offices were estab- 
lished in 1851. M.H. Taggert was the first Winfield 
postmaster, while the office in Dry Valley was first 
held by J. Mitman. 

The Reading Railroad came to Winfield in 1882. 
Previously, the Pennsylvania Railroad had done 
some grading on the west side of the river. 

During these boom days in Winfield, the village of 
Turtle Creek was also spreading its wings. At that 
village there was a store, then called G. M. Kline’s 
Gem Store, a coal yard, a saw mill, (run by water 
power), and a flour mill, (first run by water power 
and later steam power), 

There were lively days at Winfield during the 
floods of 1889 and 1894. During the latter flood, 94 
acres of flat land south of Winfield were covered with 
logs. In 1889 the logs had been washed to the Nor- 
thumberland side. Men were busy for months gath- 
erings the logs in the flats. A railroad was built to 
expediate the work, 





WEST 


For a brief time Winfield enjoyed the benefits of a 
narrow gauge railroad which extended to New Berlin. 
Between 1905 and 1916 the line operated but usual- 
ly had a deficit. 

(See Article on Transportation). 

In recent years Winfield has become the site of 
several important industries. Largest industry in 
Winfield is the complex of businesses owned by Wil- 
liam Faylor. They are Faylor Lime & Stone, Faylor 
Paving Materials, Middlecreek Paving, and Middle- 
creek Construction Company. The firm, incorpor- 
ated in 1943, purchased the Winfield Quarries from 
Smith Brothers in 1948. The company now em- 
ploys 254 men in various projects. 

Robert Hess and Son are wholesale dealers in 
frozen food and meats and poultry. W. M. Wagner 
is an area distributor of plumbing supplies Located 
two miles above Winfield is the Frederick-Miller 
Supply Company, founded in January of 1958 and 
now wholesale distributors of pumps, water condi- 
tioning equipment of all kinds and heating equipment. 

For many years two stores operated in Winfield, 
Dyer’s and Dewire’s. Now Dyer’s store stands alone 
at the heart of the community. Bob Hummel has 
operated a gas station for many years. 

The new highway has passed through the town and 
forced the destruction of the Eyer Barn. 

Organizations include the P. O. S. of A. The P. 
O. S. of A. is an active organization, while the Win- 
field Volunteer Fire Company is extremely active in 
their newly constructed fire house. Robert Rohland 
is the town’s postmaster. 
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County Serves Bravely In Civil War 


By WILLIAM N. Barto 


Forty-eight years, one month and 21 days after 
being created a political subdivision with the perti- 
nent name of “Union,” this county faced the unhappy, 
although nevertheless loyal prospect of sending its 
sons into a war to uphold nationally the significance 
of its own name. 

Space limitations, unfortunately, reduce the pos- 
sibility of recounting the intensely patriotic response 
to President Lincoln’s call for soldiers and the united 
bravery so gallantly expressed by these sons in the 
many important battles in which they participated 
to a degree reflecting only glory on their origin. 

In this brief resume it must be noted that Union 
County contributed six full companies for three years, 
four full companies for one year, one full company 
for nine months, one full company for three months. 
Union countians also made up parts of companies for 
three years (4), six months (1) and 9-months draft- 
ed militia (1). 

Probably most notable in overall field operations 
were Co. D. of the 5th or 34th Regiment of the Penn- 
sylvania Reserves (three years), and Co. D. of the 
150th Regiment, or Pennsylvania Bucktails. The 
‘latter regiment had to earn its title as it was desig- 
nated “Bogus” Bucktails until after Chancellorsville 
when its earlier counterpart willingly conceded drop- 
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ping the “bogus” because of the courage displayed by 
the 150th. 

The records of the six full companies from Union 
County are most commendable and are summarized 
briefly as follows: Co. G, 4th. Regiment (3 months) 
mustered in at Lewisburg April 20, 1861 (8 days af- 
ter Fort Sumter )—Skirmishes in Maryland, but mus- 
tered out before First Bull Run. Co, D of the 5th, 
(34th Penna. Reserves)—Relieved Gen. Lew Wal- 
lace in Maryland, to support Gen. George B. McClel- 
lan in the Peninsula Campaign. Fought also at South 
Mountain, Antietam, Gettysburg, Fredericksburg, 
and the Wilderness. 

Co. E (and parts of Companies H & K) of the 
51st. Regiment—Gen. Burnside’s North Carolina ex- 
pedition, Cedar Mountain, Second Bull Run, Antie- 
tam, Vicksburg, Knoxville, Wilderness, Po River, 
Cold Harbor, Weldon Railroad, Petersburg and 
Hatcher’s Run. 

Other company designations include: Co. D, 52nd 
Regiment; Co. E (part), 53rd Regiment; Co. D 
(part), 74th Regiment; Co. A, 131st Regiment; Co. 
E, 142nd. Regiment; Co. H, 161st. Regiment (16th. 
Cavalry); part of 172nd 9-Months Drafted Militia 
Regiment; part of 181 st Regiment (20th Cavalry); 
Co. I, 202nd. Regiment. 
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Union County Sesquicentennial Committees 


OFFICERS 
TESS HSS ee ee John B. Deans 
pemrerary stress 88 ooo. Mrs. G. Eugene Edelman 
eee er eee ee Philip H. Stamm 
Bepeecariets fe ne Herman M. Earhart 


Headquarters Secretary _________ Veralyn G. Boop 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
John B. Deans, Mrs. G. Eugene Edelman, Philip H. 
Stamm, Wayne K. Bardo, William N. Barto, Franklin 
Benfer, Howard J. Brosious, Anthony F. Flavio, Dr. 
George A. Irland, Paul E. Johnson, Ronald F. Kline, 
Mrs. Isaac A. Neff, Clark A. Shively, Thelma J. Sho- 
walter, Mrs. Carl L. Wertz, Roy D. Wittes. 
SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
Insurance—Wayne K. Bardo. 
Fireworks—Oliver Hummel, Ralph Ammon, Sr. 
Operating Capital — Sherman L. Kreisher, Ch., Mrs. 
John B. Deans, Weldon Hector. 
Decorations — Alfred S. Hause, Ch., George Pursell, 
Charles Aumiller. 
Merchants Promotion, Larry Lawson, Chairman. 
REVENUE DIVISION 
Chairman—Mark S. Wagner 


HISTORICAL BOOKLET 

Thomas R. Deans, Chairman and Editor 
Lois S. Kalp, Dr. J. Orin Oliphant, Blanche Baughman, 
'E. L. Hitchcock, Charles Loy Sanders, the late Dr. Lewis 
Theiss, John B. Deans, Guy Swasey, Gary Hackenberg, 
Leroy Keefer, Jeanne Z. Sampsell, Jacob Shively, 
Luther Yarger, Mary R. Maher, Mr. and Mrs. George A. 
Ruhl, Mr. and Mrs. George Childs, Robert Shriner, Mr. 
and Mrs. Homer Wagner, Nancy S. Deans, Brown and 
Florence Focht, Paules Gibson, Mr. Frank Schieble, Mr. 
C. William Kauffman, Sr. 


CONCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
George W. Laird—Chairman 
Explorer Post #2509 


NOVELTIES 

Mrs. Kenneth Eberhart, Chairman 
Mr. Kenneth T. Eberhart, William J. Kisor, Ernest A. 
Snyder, Raymond Bowersox, Mr. and Mrs. John L. 
Boyer, Mrs. Carl W. Sampsell, Kenneth L. Labar, Mrs. 
Glen F. Zimmerman, William E. Chappell, Mrs. Roy F. 
Lepley, Merrill Freniere, Mrs. John B. Deans. 

SPECIAL PROJECTS 
Mrs. John B. Deans—Chairman 

Philip Mertz, Greg Mertz, Steve Grove, Joyce Beaver, 
Robin Bowe, Jane Campbell, Christine Fenton, David 
Frederick, Jean Mabus, Cindy Berdell, Christine Powers, 
Nancy Mabus, Ozella Hacker, Denise Fregley, Joyce 
Diefenbach, Kathryn Wise, Joan Reish, Christine John- 


son. 
PARTICIPATION DIVISION 
Dr. Frank J. Berdell—Men’s Chairman 
Alma DeWire—Women’s Chairman 
BROTHERS OF THE BRUSH 

George D. Yoder—Chairman 
John L. Boyer, J. Charlton Klingman, John Lenig, Paul 
A. Mitchell, Carl W. Sampsell, Glen F. Zimmerman, 
James Unger, David E. Mensch, Raymond Bowersox. 

CELEBRATION BELLES 

Margaret Tarr—Chairman 
Mrs. Samuel Smith, Mrs. Cyril Straub, Mrs. Frank. Ber- 
dell, Mrs. Ray Seaman, Elizabeth Cahn, Mrs. Betty Wag- 
ner, Mrs. Charles Winslow, Gloria Jean Hendricks. 

KANGAROO COURT 

Donald Walters—Chairman 
Oliver W. Hummel, Laird Cromley, Lawrence Kerstet- 
ter, Robert Betzer, William J. Stahley, Harry Ammon, 
Richard Jarrett, Kenneth Sauers, Clarence Erdley, John 
Boyer, Eugene Noll, Ellis Kerstetter, Ray Jarrett, Cloyd 
Musser, Kenneth Lazarus, Richard Mabus. 

PROMENADE AND CARAVAN 

Mrs. Frank Berell, Chairman 
Mr. and Mrs. David Mensch, Jeffrey Mensch, David 
Mensch, Scotty Mensch, Anna Fay Fitzgerald, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Fitzgerald, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Raker, Jacquelyn 
Raker, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Noll, Jeffrey Noll, Harold 


Noll, Sharon Noll, Elizabeth Cahn, Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Kline, Doris Parsons, Mr. and Mrs. George D. Yoder, 
Kenneth Heimbach, Mr. and Mrs. George Pursell, Terry 
Rothermell, Craig Rothermell, Gary Bingaman, Michael 
Fisher, Ray Minium, Thomas Fegley, Ray Moyer, James 
Eicher, Millard Boyer, Paul Eberhart. 
SPECTACLE DIVISION 
Mrs. Lorraine Grenoble, Chairman 

John B. Deans, Leo Spaeth—Scenario 
Louis Williams, Chairman—Casting 
Dr. George A. Irland, Chairman—Properties 
Mrs. Harold Pray, Chairman—Costumes 
Charles R. Keiper, Chairman—Grounds 

CONSTRUCTION 

Charles W. Winslow, Chairman 

Michael Musser, Dayton Reichley, Kenneth Heimbach, 
James Hafer, John Hafer, Richard Altemus, David Gold- 
er, Richard Aukerman, Murray Winslow, Jay Yarger, 
Richard Beaver, Robert Reichley, Wayne Bromfield, 
John Coral, Harvey Libby, James Stover, Frank Mur- 
phy, Robert Burns. 

SPECTACLE TICKET DIVISION 
Cameron Baker, Jr., Chairman 
NOMINATIONS AND AWARDS 
William H. Shannon, Chairman 
Mrs. Betty Apple, Mrs. Dorothy Rishel, Mrs. Frances 

Daugherty, Mrs. Betty Berdell. 
ARRANGEMENTS 

Mrs. Eleanor Heiter, Chairman 
Mrs. Helen Hopp, Mrs. Harold Hayden, Mrs. Kay Gren- 
oble, Mrs. Edna Ammon. 
Cameron Baker, Sr., Chairman—Advance Tickets 
Sherman L. Kreisher, Chairman—Cashier and Gate 
Judge Charles W. Kalp, Chairman—Patron’‘s Tickets 
Richard Stover, Chairman—Audience Area 

PUBLICITY DIVISION 

William Jackson, Harris Lemon, Dan Meckes, Glen 
Schankweiler, Gloria Bailey, John Yingling, William 


Barto. 
HOSPITALITY DIVISION 

Thomas W. Summers, Division Chairman 
Thelma Showalter, Chairman—Dignitaries and Guests 
Robert O. Brouse, Chairman—Pioneer Eveni 
Gordon Hufnagle, Chairman—tTraffic and Safety 
Mrs. Harry E. McCormick, chairman—Hospitality Center 
Edwin Mensch, Chairman—Housing 
William Bly, Chairman—tTransportation 

* * * * K 


SPECIAL EVENTS AND DAYS DIVISION 


General Chairman—Thomas R. Deans 


AISTORICAL WINDOW DISPLAY 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Hitchcock, Chairman 
Lewisburg Merchants 
PARADE 
Elmer L. Hafer, Chairman, Robert Cornelius, Donald 
Zimmerman, Paul Ernst, Robert Benfer, Thomas Evans, 
Mrs. Donna Plotts. 
RELIGIOUS DEDICATION DAY 


Rev. John G. Bernheisel, Chairman 
John Brouse, Co-Chairman 
Gilbert O. Day—Choir 
George Klingman, Organ 
Lewisburg Ministerial Association 
Mifflinburg Ministerial Association 


YOUNG AMERICA DAY 


Mrs. William Reading, Mrs. Spencer Boyer 
Co-Chairmen 

HISTORICAL NOTE HUNT — Jean Bidlack, Christine 
Nolan, Mary Ellen Nolan. 

SWIM SHOW — Robert Lynch, Kathleen Lauver, John 
Raber. 

HORSE SHOW — Beth Johnson, Ch., Russell Strickler, 
Judy Henry, Joyce Neauman, James Shipton, Donald 
Clark, Jim Darby, Lloyd Troup, Kenneth Ramsey, 
Karl Purnell, William Reading. 

LEROY MASSACRE—Mrs. Charles Munson. 

FLAPPER HOP — Mike Burgee, Sue Chambers, Bob 
Thomas, Becky Cook, Mike Fisher, Beth Golder, 





UNION COUNTY SESQUICENTE 
‘* ORI'T’o& EES 


A Rogers Production Dirt 


Bucknell Stadium, Lewisburg, Pa. --: 
Synopsis 


— PROLOGUE — 


William Penn, as the Founder and Father of our Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, welcomes you, 
The Audience, to this performance of “Unto These Valleys” .... He explains that, paradoxically, we are be- 
ginning our Action with The Present ..., Then we see our County People gathering in the streets as the air- 
raid sirens sound ..., They see a small speck in the early evening sky .... Then comes the sudden explosion 
of an atomic bomb and the County is left a blackened ruin ,.., The Narrators tell you that this is merely a 
vivid scene depicting what might happen .... Then, at the magic word of an Indian Medicine Man, we are 
transported back through the ages to find an answer to our dilemma ot today aon 


EPISODE ONE — “THE REALM OF THE DELAWARE INDIANS” 


Now we find ourselves in a Delaware Indian village beside the waters of The Susquehanna .... 
Shikellamy, the viceroy appointed by the Iroquois Nation to govern the Delaware Tribes, welcomes White 


Traders in the Valley .... Then he commands his warriors to pertorm The Hoop Dance, after which he pro- 
ceeds with the Ritual of The Calumet ..., Now the Delaware Maidens conclude the ceremonial with The Sun 
Dance..., 


EPISODE TWO — “THE ORIGINAL PURCHASE” 


John Penn, the grandson of William Penn, is seen at Fort Stanwix as he purchases the lands in our 
region from the Indian Chiefs ... , 


EPISODE THREE — “VIVID MEMORIES OF THE PAST” 
SCENE ONE — “BLACK CLOUDS OVER THE VALLEYS” 


It is 1755 .... The Delaware Indians, after the defeat of British General Braddock and the depart- 
ure of the English traders, must now rely upon the French for their supplies ....Incited by the latter, the Red 
Men turn upon the settlers in the valley .... Near Penn’s Creek, they massacre John LeRoy and, in a second 
attack, John Harris is slain .... In the midst of the pillage and slaughter, the savages carry off a number of 
children .... Among these captives are the young Regina Leininger, her sister, Barbara, and Marie LeRoy .... 


SCENE TWO — “A STORY OF CHRISTMAS, 1764” 


Here, in Carlisle, Colonel Henry Bouquet is seen as he meets with Mrs. Leininger and Reverend 
John Nicholas Kurtz ....A group of children have been rescued from the Indians after their defeat on the 
Muskingum .... The mother sings a German folksong which Regina, her long absent daughter, recognizes as 
one sung to her in her childhood and both are re-united as the chimes of Christmas tone their carols a 


EPISODE FOUR — “PIONEER DAYS” 


In the dawning days of the 1800's, a small wagon train wends its way through our Valleys and stops 
to rest.... The Pioneers alight ..,. We are present, among them, as a child is born .... Then we attend a 
wedding performed by the Circuit Rider, after which all choose their partners for a rollicking old fashioned 
square dance .... Then, as night begins to fall, the adventurers ride forth again on the trail to their future 
homesteads in the middlewest .... 


EPISODE FIVE — “A COUNTY IS BORN” 


Now it is the year of 1813 and it is only a few days after March twenty-second, when Union County 
came into being .... We are invited to the festivity as the results of the first election are announced and we 
greet the first Commissioners, Frederick Gutelius, Daniel Caldwell and Philip Moore .... The jubilant towns- 
people of New Berlin, our new County Seat, bear them off in a triumphant parade . . 


EPISODE SIX — “THE SEVENTH DAY” 


Time has passed again and now, after a tribute to all communities in our County, we become part 
of a re-creation of a typical religious service as is characteristic of these days of long ago .... The congregation 
is seen as the minister greets his flock .... Reverently, he reads the Psalm .... Then the spoken words of The 
Lord’s Prayer suddently become a mighty hymn and we pay tribute to the major Faiths in our County as the 
music swells .... 
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UNION COUNTY SESQUICENTENNIAL, INC. 


presents 


"UNTO THESE VALLEYS” 


BUCKNELL STADIUM — LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


JULY 24-25-26-27, 1963 - 8:30 P.M. 


~~ THE NARRATORS -- 
LORRAINE GRENOBLE, WILLIAM K. GROOVER, BETTYANNE 
Penmece. DR. THOMAS R. MARINO, INEZ EARHART, FRED 
G 
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GAS TOR, CHARAGIEERS 
-~ PROLOGUE -- 








THE TRUMPETERS — 
June Berge, Linda Dietrich, Donna Herman, Patsy Klingler, Nancy Eberhart, 


Barbara Leitzel 


WILLIAM PENN — THE DOUBTER — 
Fred Grenoble Terry Scholl 
with 


ENTIRE CAST 
EPISODE ONE THE REALM OF THE DELAWARES’” 


SHICKELLAMY — MEDICINE MEN — 
Harry Haney, Sr. Fred Derr, Jere Bates 
WARRIORS — 


Thomas Peachey, Bob Derr, Jack Haney, Larry Zerbe, Kenny Pick, Ray 
Walter, Bob Boyer, Bill Chappel, Charles Munson, Jr., Larry Miller, John 
Miller, Howdy Hoffman 

SQUAWS — 
Grace Smith, Edythe Gotshall, Nessie Watson, Edith Labar, Maxine Boyez, 
Virginia Shaw, Katherine Chambers, Jeanne Miller 

INDIAN BOYS — 
Brad Gotshall, Brent Shirk, Steve Musser, Steven Sampsell, Jeff Kerstetter, 
Scott Musser, Johnny Miller, Kenny Miller 

INDIAN GIRLS — 
Connie Osman, Carol Sampsell, Martha Maurer, Kimm Watson, Susan 
Vought, Teresa Troup, Paula Smith, Rebecca Schell 

TRADERS — 
Men as in Episode Four 

INDIAN PRINCESS DANCERS — 
Susan Hassinger, Nancy Kocher, Lorene Prutzman, Caren Shaffer, Janet 
Moyer, Jeanette Hassinger, Dian Biernstein, Barbara Reading, Cindy Johnson. 
Karla Zimmerman, Janet Wolfe, Rose Whitmyer, Donna Wagner, Laura 
Biernstein 

HOOP DANCERS — 
David Williams, Keith Bahner 

AT THE TOM-TOM — 
Jim Hoffman 
(Hoop Dance through courtesy of Susquehanna Valley Area Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, Wapsuachtu Lodge No. 343) 


EPISODE TWO “THE ORIGINAL PURCHASE” 
JOHN PENN — REV. RICHARD PETERS — 
Corbett Hironimus Gary Walters 


INDIAN CHIEFS and BRAVES as in Episode One 
COLONIAL AIDES — Greg Walter, Tim Webster, Lewis Catherman 


EPISODE THREE “VIVID MEMORIES OF THE PAST” 


Scene One: “‘Black Clouds Over The Valley” 
JOHN LeROY — INDIAN BRAVES as in Episode One 
Harry Henry 
THE JOHN HARRIS PARTY — 
Ray Ard, Robert Clemens, Fred Johnson 
Scene Two: “A Story Of Christmas, 1764” 


COLONEL HENRY BOUQUET — REV. JOHN NICHOLAS KURTZ — 
Dr. Frank J. Berdell Dr. Herbert R. Biernstein 
MRS. LEININGER — REGINA LEININGER — 
Dorothy M. Wolfe Linda Machesic 
MILITARY OFFICERS — CHILDREN — As in Episode Eight 
Angelo Giunta, Michael Malone 
EPISODE FOUR “PIONEER DAYS” 
SAMANTHA — Ruth Spangler THE BRIDE — Erma Troester 
THEODOSHIA — Carrol Maurer THE GROOM — Clarence Roush, Jr. 
AT THE FIRE — Elizabeth Cahn BRIDE'S FATHER — Percy Sauers 
NELLIE — Rose Spickler THE BEST MAN — Harvey Herman 
A NERVOUS FATHER-TO-BE — ab Henry FANNY — Nancy Ard 
MAGGIE — Patty Johnson SOPHRONIA — Eileen Mohr 


WAGON TRAIN LEADERS — 
Robert Clemens, Ray Ard, Lester Baker 


PIONEER ADVENTURERS — 
Mrs. Gene Johnson, Mrs. Lester Baker, Lester Baker, Lorraine Henry, Martha 
Wetzel, Rebecca Erdley, Ethel Herman, Sylvia Clemens, Clair Mohr, Bob 
Erdley, Richard Klingler, Marvin Maurer 


THE CIRCUIT RIDER — A QUIZZICAL MAN — 
Fred Johnson Lester Baker 


PIONEER BOYS — 
Andy Klingler, Donnie Maurer, Scott Wetzel, Tim Ard, Mike Hinkelman, 
Phil Hinkelman, Daniel Spangler, Dennis Spangler, Linn Wetzel 


PIONEER GIRLS — 
Louise Ard, Dianne Spangler, Carol Spickler, Denise Spangler, Karen Fink, 
Janet Spickler 


-- A Special Credit -- 


Thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Maurer For Their Square Dancers 
who comprise most of the people playing roles in this Episode 


EPISODE FIVE “A COUNTY IS BORN” 


COMMISSIONER FRED GUTELIUS — Pau! Kaler 
COMMISSIONER DANIEL CALDWELL — Steve Grove 
COMMISSIONER PHILIP MOORE — Phil Mertz 

THE COUNTY CLERK — Mike Brown 


EPISODE SIX \ DHE SEV BANAT DAYS 
CATHOLIC PRIEST and ALTAR BOYS — Courtesy Sacred Heart Church 

THE CIRCUIT RIDER — Fred Johnson WORSHIPPERS — As in Episode Nine 
EPISODE SEVEN “THE DAWN OF EDUCATION” 


Scene One: “Readin’, ’Ritin’ and ’Rithmetic” 

THE SCHOOLMISTRESS — Mildred Bolich 

SCHOOLBOYS — 
Steve Turner, Dan Turner, Tom Patten, Steve Foulkrod, David Orbison, 
Steve Orbison, Thomas Brown 

SCHOOLGIRLS — 
Evelyn Foulkrod, Corrine Foulkrod, Denise Anderson, Marion Condon, Debbie 
Meyn, Myrtle Carter, Judy Condon, Karen Gallicano. 


NT a 


EPISODE EIGHT 
“RECOLEECTIONS OF THE*€IVIE- WAR” 


EPISODE EIGHT — “RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CIVIL WAR" 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN — Richard Jarrett ‘TOWNSPEOPLE — As in Episode Nine. 


EPISODE NINE ‘THE COMING OF THE IRON HORSE” 


A RAILROAD OFFICIAL — Terry Scholl HIS WIFE — Debra Sandy 

VIRGINIA REEL DANCERS — 
Kathy Wise, Debra Sandy, Linda Sprankle, Ginny Zieber, Patricia Cornelius, 
Peggy Rote, Mary Egli, Linda Daugherty, Terry Scholl, Greg Mertz, Phil 
Mertz, Dave Thomas, John Letteer, Paul Kaler, Bob Reichley, Bob Brosius, 
Steve Grove. 

DIGNITARIES — 
Mike Brown, Bonnie Weaver, Robert Spickler, Linda Seebold, Clair Beaver, 
Julia Spickler, Elaine Boop. 


EPISODE TEN ‘FOURTH OF JULY IN THE NINETIES" 


THE BARBERSHOP QUARTET — 
Karl Bennage, Terry Scholl, Mike Brown, Steve Grove 

THE MASTER OF CEREMONIES — John Brouse 

A POLICE SERGEANT — Milton Hauck 

POLICEMEN — Charles Funk, Dorsey Hauck 

MRS. AUFDENHEIMER — Marie Walters 

YOHANN OSTERSTROESER — Merlin Adams 

MRS. OSTERSTROESER — Roxanne Adams 

THE BATHING BEAUTIES OF 1900 — 
Blanche Stover, Linda Stover, Mae Shively, Pauline Mull, Lois Stark, Bonnie 
Woolsey. 

THE CYCLISTS —Thomas Fisher, Mary Carter 

THE BEAUTY CONTEST JUDGES — Cloyd Walters, Lee Belford 

THE NEWLY-WEDS — John Snyder, Marjorie Snyder 

PICNICKERS — 
Dorothy Denius, Joe Carter, Agnes Brouse, Jay Belford, Shirley Belford, Doris 
Belford, Helen Hironimus, Ramona Walter 


GAY 90’s BOYS — 
Kim Jones, Colby Walter, Greg Adams, Sam Shannon, John Cornelius. 


GAY 90's GIRLS — 
Randeen Pray, Judy Zimmerman, Linda Wagner, Debbie Belford, Brenda 
Belford, Lori Belford, Yvonne Belford. 


MADAME FIFI LATOUR — Susan Earhart 


THE CAN CAN DANCERS — 
Sherry Boney, Carol Adams, Nora Miller, Sally Klingman, Judy Miller, 
Mary Maurer. 


EPISODE ELEVEN “WORLD WAR ONE” 


THE CAPTAIN — John Werkman THE RED CROSS NURSE — Alma M. DeWire 
GOLD STAR MOTHERS — Mrs. Elmira Smith, Margaret Tarr 


“THE DOUGHBOYS’ — 
Halbert Kester, John Stover, Sylvester Catherman, Dave Erdley, Fred Rohland, 
Ken Lazarus. 


EPISODE TWELVE “THE ROARING TWENTIES" 


“HARRY” — Mike Burgee “HERMAN” — Bob Johnson 
“GWENDOLYN” — Cherie Benton 
“FLAPPERS FROM HARTLETON” — 
Suzette Eaton, Carol Kocher, Deanna Reigner, Stephanie Kline, Sue Hyman, 
Pat Reitz, Cindy Heim. 
“DANDIES FROM MAZEPPA” — 
Mike Beckley, Dale Berger, Sheldon Fisher, Gary Bottiger. 


EPISODE THIRTEEN “WORLD WAR TWO" 


IWO JIMA and KOREAN WAR SALUTE — 
Corbett Hironimus, Gary Walter, Greg Walter, Tim Webster, Lewis 
Catherman. 


THE FINAL EPISODE 
/TQ,UNION COUNTY SiFU TURE? 


THE MILITARY CADETS — 


Becky Hinish, Gail Moyer, Margaret Boyer, Teresa Taylor, Margie Letteer, 
Rae Jean Braunmiller, Janis Amick, Marg Ezell, Mary Ezell, Diane Aumiller, 
Linda Burrows, Joan Reish, Judy Henry, Rhonda Hummel, Mary Keefer, 
Barbara Wagner. 


-- The Nations Queens -- 


 MISS:GERMANY™ 2.cccelee ee Florence Miller 
“MISS (ENGLAND 4 )...4..223.. 5005. 320s Leek, eee Jean Bidlack 
“MISS SCOTTAN D ™ nistuasssnaties sates 1 eee na an een Sue Chambers 
“MISS TRELAND 2nd cecal ae eee Christina Nolan 


OUR CELEBRATION QUEEN 
MISS UNLO.N .GOddaNwiy - 
“THE SESQUICENTENNIAL PRINCESSES” 


-- BACKSTAGE -- 


Dy, Gearge-Ajisiand)...i3. vail eee eed Stage Manager 
George Diekenbach v.00 is ek ee ee Electrician 


THE STAGE CREW 
Greg Mertz, Jim Lakes, Ronald Dreese, Phil Mertz 


--OQUR PATRONS -- 


Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Arbogast, Sr., Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Arbogast, Jr., 
Mrs. Clarence Auten, Mr. and Mrs. William N. Barto, M. V. Best, Mr. and 
Mrs, Howard J. Brosious, Mr. and Mrs. Forrest D. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. D. 
Clayton Brouse, LaRue E. Brown, Oril I. Brown, Margaret L. Bryan, E. Roy 
Case, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney R. Collins, Mr. and Mrs. Paul E. Crow, Dr. and 
Mrs. E. G. Degling, Mrs. S. T. Deibert, Dr. and Mrs. Fred S. Derr, 


Diehl Chevrolet and Cadillac, Mr. Mark C. Ebersole, Captain 
Herbert F. Eckberg, U.S. Navy, Miss Elizabeth F. Farrow, Mrs. John T. 
Fetherston, Mr. and Mrs. Anthony F. Flavio, Mr. and Mrs. Brown Focht, 
Ernest P. Garyantes, Robert R. Grenoble, Dalzell M. Griffith, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wesley N. Haines, Dr. Charles Hartung, Hauck Farm Equipment, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Kenneth Heimbach, Bert D. Henry, Mr. Paul A. Hightower, 


Dr. and Mrs. J. Preston Hoyle, Dr. George A. Irland, The Honorable and 
Mrs. Charles W. Kalp, Sherman L. Kreisher, Mrs. Curtis C. Lesher, Mrs. 
Esther B. Long, Dr. and Mrs. John R. Loughead, Wayne E. Manning, Mr. 
and Mrs. James F. McClure, Mrs. Harry McCormick, Mr. and Mrs. William 
i. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Merle M. Odgers, Dr. and Mrs. John F, Osler, Mrs. 
Boyd C. Osler, Dr. and Mrs. E. W. Pangburn, Joseph H. Kerr, 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman F. Reich, Mr. and Mrs. John W. Rice, Mr. and 
Mrs. George A. Ruhl, Dr. and Mrs G. W. Seebold, Graham C. Showalter, 
Mrs. Paul M. Showalter, Paul M. Showalter, Jr.. Mr. and Mrs. James R, 
Simpson, Professor and Mrs. Hugh D. Sims, Dr. and Mrs Amos B. Smith, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank A. Sprague, Mr. and Mrs. Warren B. Stapleton, Mr, and Mrs. 
Harry E. Stein, Mary Jane Stevenson, 


Dr. and Mrs. Norman H. Stewart, Miss Mary Thornton, Helmut R. 
Wagner, Mr. and Mrs. Donald J. Zimmerman, Miss Amelia E, Clark, Dr. and 
Mrs. Malcolm E, Musser. 





d and Staged by Leo Spaeth 
uly 24, 25, 26, 27, 1963 --- 8:30 P. M. 


EPISODE SEVEN — “OUR EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS” 


SCENE ONE — “’ READIN’,’RITIN’ AND ’RITHMETIC’” 
We are privileged as we figuratively “peek in” through the doorway of one of our early loghouse 
schoolrooms ....Here in most humorous fashion, we envision the vicissitudes of an erstwhile schoolmistress as 


she painstakingly endeavors to impart the principles of the “Three R’s” to pigtailed and freckled urchins des- 
tined one day to be our freat-great-great-grandparents . . 


SCENE TWO — SALUTE TO BUCKNELL’S CHRISTY MATHEWSON 
We review the progress of Bucknell University from its First Commencement in 1851 .... And then 


we solemnly salute one of its outstanding students who left its halls in 1901 to become a national idol—the 
immortal Christy Mathewson . 


EPISODE EIGHT — RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CIVIL WAR 
Soon after Union County is divided to create the new Snyder County to the south in 1855, the drums 
of War again begin to beat and then, in 1860, our men go forth iets to defend the Union Cause in The 
Civil War .... After five years, the roar of the cannon ceases .... We view the Great Emancipator, Abraham 
Lincoln, as mp eoneiides his historic Gettysburg Address .... 


EPISODE NINE — “THE COMING OF THE IRON HORSE” 


Here, in the latter 1800’s, we join with townspeople from all over the countryside in our Valleys as 
they assemble to see the first Pennsylvania train steam into Mifflinburg .... As the band leads them to the 
station, a railway official greets the throng .... Then, after the locomotive puffs away, everyone dances the 
dainty “Virginia Reel” to properly celebrate the grand occasion .... 


EPISODE TEN — “FOURTH OF JULY IN THE NINETIES” 
It is Independence Day and folks from every point in Union County have assembled for a picnic at 
Wolfland in Buffalo Crossroads .... Gay belles and beaux liven to the strains of The Swengel Cornet Band 
. The “Bathing Beauties of 1900” appear in a contest, a troupe of stranded “Can Can Dancers” (from 
Pittsburgh! ) entertain and Madame Fifi LaTour, a so-called “Opry Singer” from i iia is deserted in 
the middle of her ballad as everyone rushes off to see the fireworks at the firemen‘s carnival . 


EPISODE ELEVEN — “UNION COUNTY IN THE FIRST WORLD WAR” 
We pause, in 1918, to commemorate our heroes who fought to preserve our Democracy in the first 
global conflict .... We honor those who safely returned and bow in silent prayer for those “Buddies” who lie 
sleeping beneath the battlefields, never to return... . 


EPISODE TWELVE — “THE ROARING TWENTIES” 


It is a summer night in 1920 and a brace of “dandies” from Mazeppa have motored over to Laurel- 
ton on a “heavy date” .... Harry and Herman are torn between the prospects of dancing the “Charleston” at 
Shriner’s Island and the “Bunny Hug” at Miller’s Fireproof Garage .... But the “flapper” from Laurelton 
wins out and soon they are seen in hectic gyration as “The Dance Contest” music blares forth... . 


EPISODE THIRTEEN — “WORLD WAR TWO” 





We salute our fighting men in the second world war .... And those who engaged in the Korean 
conflict .... We pay tribute to those among us now and to those who made the supreme sacrifice to insure our 
American liberty .... In conclusion, we depict the famed “Flag-Raising On Iwo Jima” . . 


THE FINAL EPISODE — “TO THE FUTURE” 


Our Military Cadets, representing the Youth of Today, enter with their American flags to form “The 
Avenue Of Colors”, down which come, in chronological order, our Indians, Pioneers, Old Fashioned Folks, Gay 
Nineties Revellers, Roaring Twenties Ensemble, Dignitaries, Soldiers and Patriotic Groups .... Then, as Wil- 
liam Penn, Abraham Lincoln and other historic characters appear on the lofty towers, our “Nations Queens”, 
bearing the colors of Germany, England, Scotland and Ireland are presented .... Our “Sesquicentennial 
Princess” are now introduced and finally, in full regal splendor, our Sesquicentennial Queen, “Miss Union 
County”, makes her majestic entrance, accompanied by“The Trumpeters” and “Pages” .... Now all join in 
“The National Anthem” .... We ask you then to keep your seats for the gigantic fire works display to follow 
each performance ... 


Dave Golder, Barbara Alspach, Ellen Forbes, George 
Golder, Beth Johnson, Jean Bidlack, Tom Peachy, 
Mary Maurer, Fred Derr, Christine Knowland, Jim 
Dietrich. 
WEST END PIONEER DAY 
David W. Diehl, Chairman 
Jeanne Z. Sampsell, Secretary 

ANTIQUES—Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Shively, Ch., Mr. and 
Mrs. Asher J. Harter, Harold Guyer, Mrs. Paul D. 
Reamer, Mrs. J. Robert Chambers, Mrs. Donald Smith, 
J. Frank Snyder. 

MUSIC—Mrs. Harold Sampsell, Mrs. Randall Boop, Mrs. 
Charles Ruckle, Girl Scout Troop 85, 20. 

BOY SCOUTS—Harold R. Sampsell, Ch., Carlisle Mc- 
Davitt, Henry Erdley, William Eisenhuth, Boy Scout 
Troop 526. 

CRAFTS—Mrs. Charles Ruckle, Ch., Mrs. Fred Showal- 
ter, Mrs. Donald Ruhl, Mrs. J. Robert Chambers, Anna 
B. Coup, Mrs. Hazel Coup, Erma Rizitis, Mrs. Samuel 
Snyder, Fayline Spaid, Mrs. Richard Scott, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Shaw, Martha Jane Bingaman. 

COSTUME CONTEST — Mrs. Eugene Spangler, Mrs. 
Charles Fox. 

OLD TIME ATHLETIC CONTESTS—William Chappell. 

FARM MACHINERY DISPLAY — Robert Heimbach, 
Ch., Harry Davis, Paul Jarrett, Robert Smith. 

THRESHING DEMONSTRATION—Henry Sanders. 

CONCESSIONS—Clark Shively. 

PARKING AND PROTECTION — Eugene Wertz and 
West End Fire Police. 

MAINTENANCE-—Seibert Teichman, Neil F. Schnure. 

4-H DAIRY JUDGING — Lyle Bennett, Ray Dutrow, 
Bill Williams. 

NORTHERN FRONTIER DAY 
Bickel B. Huntington, Chairman 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE — Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Shreck, Mrs. Pauline Koch, Mr. George Zehn, Mr. 
John Arner, Mr. William Rishel, Mr. Joseph Hacken- 
berg, Mr. Miles Young. 

FOOD—Mrs. Pauline Koch, Ch., Mrs. Anna Miller, Mrs. 
Lewis Williams, Mrs. William Rishel, Mrs. Buren 
Troxell, Mrs. Robert Zettlemoyer. 

ANTIQUES—Mr. George Zehn, Ch., Zeke Young, Ham 
Bardo. 

LOG SAWING & GREASED PIG CONTEST — Alfred 
Young, William Rishel, Harold Shreck. 

RECREATION — Melvin G. Baker, Mrs. Walter Hed- 
dings. 

HISTORICAL HERITAGE DAY 
Mrs. G. Eugene Edelman, Chairman 

TOUR OF HOMES—Mrs. Robert Arnold, Ch., Mrs. John 
S. Purnell, Mrs. George Chambers, Mrs. Clark Mench, 
Mrs. Fred Klose, Mary Koons, Mrs. James Mitchell. 

TOUR OF COVERED BRIDGES — George Chambers, 
Ch., Sidney Collins, Narrator. 

WALKING TOUR OF MARKED HOMES — Mrs. Fred 
Klose, Claud Frederick, George Chambers. 

WALKING TOUR OF FORMER INDUSTRIES — J. C. 
Klingman, Kathryn Roush, Albert Osman, Mr. Joseph 
G. Foster. 

HERR MEMORIAL LIBRARY MUSEUM TYPE EX- 
HIBITS — Mrs. Robert Minium, Ch., Bertha Hacken- 
berg, Robert Strunk, Mrs. George Klingman, Mrs. 
Claire Stitzer, Mrs. Kreider Kurtz, Alice Hassenplug, 
Bert Van Fleet. 

MIFFLINBURG HISTORICAL LUNCHEON — Mrs. W. 
Z. Sleighter, Ch., Mrs. Carl Wertz, Nancy Biderman, 
Mrs. Kenneth Schnure, Mrs. Paul Johnson, Mrs. Fred 
Fuller, Mrs. Clifford Libhart, Mrs. Charles Reidell, 
Mrs. Jack Wagner, Mrs. Elwood Meyer, Mrs. Richard 
Wynn, Mrs. Orville Lewis, Mrs. Leroy Groover. 

CENTENNIAL FLOATS—Mrs. Fred Shively, Ch., Mrs. 
J. C. Watson, Mrs. Carl Bollinger. 

PUBLICITY—Robert Strunk. 





ANTIQUE CAR EXHIBIT—George E. Carr. 
INFORMATION BOOTH—Harold Miller, James Donley. 


ACADEMY BUILDING PROPERTIES — Russell Fultz, 
Ch., Raymond Winters, Milan Jameson, Ruell Mitchell, 
Jacob Winkelblech, Ellsworth Grove, Mark Wagener, 
Earl Young. 


POLICE PROTECTION—Hall E. Solomon, Chief, 
Donald Hackenberg. 

SESQUI MUSICAL REVUE OF FUN AND FASHION— 
Mrs. Arthur Gardner, Ch., Gilbert O. Day, Cecil Shirk, 
Barbara Oldt, Carol Brann, Gloria Bailey, Albert Os- 
man, David Reed, Harvey Ilgen, Mrs. Ernest Kocher, 
Mrs. Nevin Marintz, Mrs. Lawrence Lawson. 

WINDOW DISPLAYS—Mrs. Jchn C. Coleman, Ch., Mr. 
and Mrs. George Klingman, Myrtle Thompson, James 
Groover, Kenneth Bidlack, Robert Strunk, Mrs. Earl 
Young, Mrs. Nevin Barintz, Mr. Elwood Moyer, Mrs. 
William Reed, David Reed, Charles Laudenslager, 
Franklin Earnest, Mrs. Merrill Guyer, Mrs. William 
Kerstetter, Owen Hassinger, Albert Osman. 

MIFFLINBURG MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION — 
Robert Bowersox, Ch., Kenneth Labar, Mary Koons, 
O. R. Laney. 

MUZZLELOADING RIFLE SHOOT—William Reading, 
Ch., Dr. Robert Arnold, Hall Solomon, Howard Wolfe. 

OLD TIMER’S DAY—NEW BERLIN 
Louis A. Eaton, Chairman 

EDUCATION IN OUR COMMUNITY — Miles Miller, 
Ch., Mr. and Mrs. David Leiby, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin 
Snook, Mrs. Jeanne Sauers 

RELIGIOUS HERITAGE — Lloyd Swanger, Ch., Fred 
Swanger, Donald Wetzel, Mrs. George Wetzel, Francis 
Knauss. 

OLD FASHIONED GUN DISPLAY — Clair Jacka, Ch., 
Donald Wetzel, Winifred Smith, Donald Wolfe, John 
Eaton, Emory Bohner. 

HORSE SHOE PITCHING CONTEST — Archie Miller, 
Ch., Murry Kline, Ernie Reich, Ralph Eberhart, Ken- 
neth Kline, Glen Hollenbach, Francis Knauss, Ru- 
dolph Herman. 

LOG CUTTING CONTEST—Farl Hummel, Ch., Murry 
Kline, Ernie Reich, Ralph Eberhart, Lloyd Hummel, 
Glen Hollenbach, Francis Knauss, Kenneth Walter, 
Rudolph Herman. 

OLD FASHIONED SQUARE DANCE — Mr. and Mrs. 
Marvin Mauer, Ch., Bonnie Wetzel, Jane Solomon, 
Martha Wetzel, Ralph Eberhart, Lewis Sauers, Donna 
Smith, Carol Jacka, Tony Eaton, John Showers, Karen 
Ritter, Sally English, Rex Solomon, Susan Wolfe. 

METHODS OF TRANSPORTATION — Murry Kline, 
Ch., Marvin Wagner, Lester Solomon, Reno Solomon. 

FASHION SHOW-—Arlene English, Ch., Bonnie Wetzel, 
Dorothy Shultz, Cyril Straub, Jane Solomon, Martha 
Wetzel, Alberta Hummel, Ralph Eberhart, Karen Rit- 
ter, Phyllis Keister, Lewis Sauers, Ruth Seebold, 
Miriam Hummel, Donna Smith, Carol Jacka, Sally 
English, Susan Wolfe. 

ANTIQUE DISPLAY—Cora Seebold, Ch., Mrs. Samuel 
Moyer, Murry Kline, Edith Wunderly, Gary Spangler, 
Josephine Spangler, Donald Wetzel, Mrs. Elmer Maur- 
er, Winifred Smith, Alberta Hummel, Paul Spangler, 
Irvin Smith, Phyllis Keister, Marie Wolfe. 

HISTORICAL MARKERS—Harlan Showers, Ch., Mar- 
a Wagner, William Martin, Skeet Reidell, Marlin 

itter. 

GERMAN BAND CONCERT — Larry Lawson, Ch., 
Donald Wetzel, Ernie Maurer. 


TOUR OF HOMES 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Hitcheck—Chairman 
Guides: Mrs. William McRae, Mrs. David Chaplin, Mrs. 
Forrest Brown, Miss Edna Baker, Mrs. Paul Shaffer, 


Mrs. Charles Fisher; Assistants: Mrs. Jessie Zebley, 
Mrs. Charles Lindig. 





Historical Booklet Sponsors 


Mr. & Mrs. William B. Reading Mr, & Mrs. Charles F. Lindig Mr. & Mrs. Asher Harder 

Dr. & Mrs. Frank Berdell Mr. & Mrs. John B. Deans Mr. & Mrs. David Pursley 
Mr. & Mrs. Harris A. Lemon Mr, and Mrs. John Brouse Mr. & Mrs. Louis A. Eaton 
Mr, & Mrs. Thomas R. Deans Mr. & Mrs. Charles Loy Sanders Dr. J. Orin Oliphant 

Mr. & Mrs, Clair Groover Mr. & Mrs. G, Eugene Edelman Mr. & Mrs, Bickel Huntington 


Mr. & Mrs. Brown Focht M. L. Hummel 


Mr. & Mrs. Charles W. Schumann 





Bertoni’s Hair Fashions 


THE BOOK STORE pene! 


DISTINCTIVE HAIR FASHIONS 


for the woman 


Mifflinburg, Pa. 


who desires to look her best 


Lewisburg 
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WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S WEAR 
370 CHESTNUT ST. 
MIFFLINBURG, PA. 


Recognition of the Past --- Enthusiasm for the Future 
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BURREY’S 


GENERAL STORE WAREHOUSE 
Vicksburg . No. 10th St. 
“Jerry” Burrey Lewisburg 
1894-1928 L. E. BURREY 
L. E. BURREY 1950-1963 
1928-1958 


COAL 
FUEL OIL 
FERTILIZERS 
HARDWARE 


N. 10th St. Lewisburg, Pa. 
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Prominent Men of Union County 


Benjamin K. Focht 
1863-1937 


Benjamin K, Focht was born in 
New Bloomfield in 1863, the son 
of the Rev. David H. Focht, a 
Lutheran clergyman, and Susan 
Brown Focht, daughter of John 





Brown, early owner of much of the 
South Ward of Lewisburg. 


Brought to Lewisburg as an in- 
fant by his mother, following the 
death of his father, he attended 
the Lewisburg schools, Bucknell 
Academy, Susquehanna Univer- 
sity, and Penn State College. 


In 1882, he founded the Lewis- 
burg Saturday News. He was 
elected to the Pennsylvania State 
Assembly for two terms and to the 
State Senate for one term. He 
served ten terms in the United 
States House of Representatives, 
where in 1915 he introduced the 
first Old Age Pension Bill ever 
presented to Congress. As a mem- 
ber of that body, he served as 
Chairman of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, and was 
referred to as the Mayor of Wash- 
ington. 


Mr. Focht was a member of the 
Water Supply Commission of 
Pennsylvania, and also served as 
Deputy Secretary of the Common- 
wealth. 


He died in Washington in 1937. 
He is buried in the Lewisburg 
Cemetery and on his headstone is 
engraved: “Benjamin K. Focht, 
1863-1937, Father of Old Age 
Pensions.” 


Joseph Casper Bucher 
1836-1908 


The son of a Reformed minis- 
ter, Bucher graduated with highest 
honors from Franklin & Marshall 
College in 1855, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1858. After forming 
a partnership with his preceptor 
the Hon. Issac Slenker, he was 
elected District Attorney of Union 
County in 1859. In 1862 Bucher 
opened a law office in Lewisburg. 
The campaign of 1871 for Judge 
of the 20th District was bitterly 
waged, with Bucher, a Democrat, 
winning by a narrow margin. Re- 
elected in 1881, Bucher won the 
respect and admiration of all as an 
able judge and administrator, 


William Cameron 
1795-1877 


Having worked as a tailor and 
aS a riverman in his boyhood, 
Cameron became a private in the 
Northumberland County Blues in 
1814. In 1827 Gen. Abbott Green 
and Cameron were awarded con- 
tracts to build a dam and Section 
2 of the Pennsylvania Canal. The 
following year he received another 
contract for canal work, this time 
Cameron was part of the Cameron, 
Ritner & Cameron firm. 


Awarded a post as justice of the 
peace in 1827, from then hence he 
was known to all as “’Squire.” 
Between 1839-41 he operated a 
wholesale dry goods store under 
the name Welsh & Cameron and 
he was also a member of the firm 
that ran a railroad from Columbia 
to Philadelphia. Cameron was 
also instrumental in establishing 
what is now known as the Lewis- 
burg National Bank. 


Cameron had a genius for busi- 
ness, for every failing industry or 
farm that he took over, seemed to 
prosper miraculously. A quiet, 
yet energetic man, Cameron’s for- 
tune was founded on hard work 
and careful management. Those 
who later have enjoyed the pros- 
perity of Lewisburg owe a debt of 


thanks to this resourceful gentle- 
man whose mission it was to im- 
prove the area, 


G. C. Mohn 
1858-1914 


A distinguished doctor and citi- 
zen of Union County, G. C. Mohn, 
graduated from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in Balti- 
more in 1882. Moving to Laurel- 
ton in 1889, Dr. Mohn established 
a practice which extended from 
Laurelton to Mifflinburg to Cherry 
Run. Dr. Mohn was a country 
doctor who, travelling in his horse 
and buggy, handled almost any- 
thing from pulling teeth to de- 
livering babies, (for which he 
charged $5.00). The drug store 
which he operated in Laurelton 
was also the location of the post 
office, and amidst his hectic sched- 
ule, Dr. Mohn served as postmas- 
ter. He was elected three terms 
in the Legislature in the very early 
1900’s. He was also instrumental 
in obtaining the Laurelton State 
Village and the river bridge in 
Lewisburg, and was a founder of 
the Lewisburg Trust Company. 


While in Laurelton Dr. Mohn 
founded the Laurelton Lumber 
Company in 1890 and was its 
president until 1902 when he sold 
the business. In 1905 he moved 





to Lewisburg; some years later he 
moved to Kentucky where he 
again established a lumber busi- 


ness. Dr. Mohn’s active life was 
tragically ended in his 56th year... 


Mazeppa and Cowan Recall Early History 


Mazeppa Named for Fictional Hero 
By Mr. AND Mrs. HOMER WAGNER 


Located on the west side of Spruce Run near the 
Col. Kelly farm, Mazeppa lies in the heart of Buffalo 
Valley. Until the year 1859, the village bore the 
name Union; later known as Boyertown, the name 
was changed to Mazeppa in 1889. A village with 
a population of 190, Mazeppa today boasts 60 
dwellings, two churches, a community hall, a barber 
shop, beauty parlor and a flour and feed mill. 

The name Boyertown served the community wel! 
until 1886 when a post office was established there. 
Postal officials said that there were two Boyer- 
towns in the state and solicited new titles for the 
town. Because of so many devious turns in the road 
through Mazeppa, Professor Clement E. Edmunds 
suggested the name Mazeppa after a famous figure 
from Ukranian folklore. Edmunds learned of the 
character through one of Byron’s poems. The hapless 
Mazeppa was tied on a wild horse and set loose as 
punishment for a crime against the government. 

The community has had a number of businesses 
in operation. Probably the most prominent is Ma- 
zeppa Mills, the oldest continuous business in Union 
County. Founded in 1818 by John Rangler, the 
mill has operated since that time until the present. 
The mill has seen several owners, among whom are: 
J. Rangler, D. Rangler, Wm, Cameron, James Packer, 
William Beaver, Clarence Auten, Fred Johnson, and 
Gene Johnson, the present owner. Operated by 
water power since its founding, Mazeppa Mills was 
converted to diesel power in 1945. 

A post office was opened in Mazeppa in 1886 with 
John L. Bitting as postmaster. In the 1890’s the 
post office and a store were operated by Elias Kling; 
both were located in the house where C. Dieffender- 
fer resides. In the 1890’s two other stores were 
opened, one of which was owned by George Brown. 
The other store was operated by John Bitting, later 
sold to Irwin Emery, and then to Paul Blyler. Des- 
troyed by fire in 1927, the store was rebuilt by Blyler. 
Until 1958 it was owned and operated by Ralph 
Lytle; the building has now been converted into an 
apartment house. 

An outstanding event in the history of Mazeppa is 
the devastating fire of 1916 which severely damaged 
the village. Seven barns, five homes, a store and a 
blacksmith shop burned. A house and a P. O. S. of 
A. hall were built on the site of the store lot. 


Mill Brings Trade to Cowan 
By ROBERT SHRINER 


When the rural town of Farmersville applied for 
a post office in 1886, officials noted that another town 
in the state had the same name. The name Cowan 
was selected to honor Senator Cowan, a legislator 
from Westmoreland County. George W. Himmel- 
reich became the first postmaster, 

Herds of buffalo roamed this valley, selecting Buf- 


falo Mountain as their summer home, while Buffalo 
Creek was a favorite spot for bathing. For many 
years, evidence of a buffalo path could be found in 
this area, as it extended from Lock Haven to Winfield 
by way of Cowan. In Cowan and near Buffalo Creek 
three buffalo wallows can still be observed. 

Cowan has had many industries in its history. A 
grist mill was built on Rapid Run by Adam Wagner. 
It later burned and the site of the mill was purchased 
by Jacob Baker who built a mill there in 1828. It, 
too, was destroyed. Jacob Rangler built a third mill 
in 1830; it was sold in 1836 to Daniel Guidin, who 
finally sold it to Young and Spigelmyer in 1851. 

The mill prospered for many years; farmers from 
Centre County even brought their grain to the Cowan 
mill to be ground, patronizing while in town the Mar- 
tin Rudy Hotel which became one of the most popu- 
lar hostelries in the county. About 1870 Mussina 
and Heiser bought the mill. They later branched 
out to include a store, farm and lumber and shingle 
business. Inthe early 1890’s a fire caused by light- 
ning destroyed nearly all of the properties except the 
mill. Among the owners of the mill were Spitler and 
Lester Johnson. Fred Johnson later gained control 
of the mill and it wasn’t until recently that the mill 
was closed. Its interior was gutted by fire in 1942. 
Now it is used as a chicken farm. 

The first store in Cowan, built in 1848 by S. L. 
Shoemaker, was later purchased by Martin Rudy. 
One of Rudy’s employees became one of the out- 
standing men of Union County, George W. Himmel- 
reich. After working with Rudy for six years, Him- 
melreich became his partner. Active in business 
affairs of the area, Himmelreich helped to establish 
the Mifflinburg Bank and became a director of that 
organization. He also owned stores in Forest Hill 
and Boyertown. 

Attracted by the mill, horse-drawn wagons loaded 
with grain came from many directions, especially 
from Centre County by way of the “14 mile narrows.” 
Several stopping places were maintained for the con- 
venience and comfort of driver and horses. One 
stop became known as “Half-Way” because of the 
“Half-Way House” Hotel located there. 

One unusual feature of Cowan was the composition 
of its soil. Lovely gray pottery vases decorated with 
cobalt blue were produced in Cowan, thanks to the 
gray clay found in the soil in the north end of town. 

In the early 1900’s Cowan had two stores, a large 
grist and flour mill, (the flour mill being changed 
from stones to a steel roller mill), a blacksmith shop, 
a planing mill, a wagon shop where farm wagons were 
made, painted, striped and sold, a tin shop making 
tin ware for household use and metal roofing, a 
butcher shop, a distillery and a steam cider press 
where many farmers waited in line with teams of 
horses and large farm wagons piled high with beauti- 
ful apples. 

Today the village is primarily residential. A store, 
owned by Harvey Wetzel, and a garage, owned by 
John Smith, are the town’s business establishments. 


Buffalo Church Brings Folk to Cross Roads 


By Mary RUHL MAHER 


It is impossible to write a history of Buffalo Cross 
Roads without referring to Buffalo Church, as it was 
the original attraction to this site. The Buffalo 
Meeting House, now known as Old Buffalo Presby- 
terian Church, was one of the first churches organized 
north of Harrisburg, and was evidently one of the 
earliest meeting places in the valley. Captain John 
Kelly, living along Spruce Run, and Samuel Maclay, 
living near what is now Dreisbach Church, and other 
pioneers came great distances to worship there. His- 
tory tells us that they first met “In The Woods, Near 
The Spring,” and that the first log church was built 
bal AGE 

Early settlers in the area include such names as: 
Irwin, Forster, Linn, Laird, Watson, Chamberlain, 
Chambers, Howard, Clark, McClellan, Dale, McClen- 
achan, Allen and others. 

By 1788 Buffalo Roads was becoming a village, as 
a public road had been laid out from Derrstown, 
(Lewisburg) to the Buffalo Meeting House. In 1793 
Christopher Baldy built a tannery on the northeast 
corner at the Cross Roads. A hotel, opened in 1799, 
was first operated by George Frederick. After Fred- 
erick’s death in 1802, General Baldy, Andrew and 
James Reedy, John Taggert, Robert Young, and a 
Mr. Haas operated it until 1831, when James Mc- 
Creight bought it and kept a store there until 1862. 
Historical accounts refer to gay parties at “Baldy’s” 
and a lottery held at Taggert’s. According to Linn’s 
Annals, Andrew Reedy’s store was the polling place 
beginning in the year 1813. 

The present store on the southeast corner of the 
Cross Roads was built by Wm. Thompson Linn some 
time after the Civil War. Still in business with M. 
Aikey as owner, the store has had a number of pro- 
prieters in nearly 100 years of operation. A post 
office was maintained in the store until the advent of 
the Rural Free Delivery at the turn of the Century. 

In 1796 Dr. Robert VanValzah moved to the Cross 
Roads, where he resided and practiced medicine for 
60 years, both in the area and adjoining counties. 
His home, a large brick house opposite the present 





Grange Hall, is now occupied by H. Snyder. Van- 
Valzah also built a large brick farm house southwest 
of the Cross Roads, which is presently occupied by 
J. Snyder, 

Probably the earliest house in the vicinity was 
built in 1770 by John Sierer; it is now Wm, Heiser’s 
home, one mile west of the Cross Roads. 

The last Buffalo was killed at Buffalo Cross Roads 
in 1801 by Col. John Kelly. Its head was nailed to 
a pine tree, where it remained until the tree was 
blown down in 1820. 

In 1807 two acres of land were given by J. Sierer 
and C. Baldy for a German high school. After afew 
years German was no longer spoken and English was 
taught. The school remained in use until recent 
school consolidations. 

Settlers in the early 1800’s included such names 
as: Rimert, Glover, McCreight, Rote, Rishel, Reedy, 
Kieffer, Magee, Rangler, Weiser, Miller, Hoffa, and 
Ruhl. Serving as an officer in the War of 1812, Col. 
Philip Ruhl moved from Lewis Township to Buffalo 
Cross Roads in 1820, occupying land adjacent to the 
Church. This is the only known property still re- 
maining in the same family, 

Various businesses flourished at the Cross Roads. 
Tomatoes were first preserved in cans about 1835 by 
James Dale Chamberlin, an originator of hermatical- 
ly sealed cans to preserve fruit, on what was known 
as the Rangler farm. Before this invention, scurvy 
was often a common and fatal disease, 

Harness shops were maintained by D. Rangler and 
three generations of Rimerts. A wagon repair shop 
was owned by Morgan Knarr on what is now the J. 
Wehr property. A blacksmith shop, opened by 
Charles Hendricks, operated for nearly a century. 
There, wagons were built and “ironed off”. A planing 
will was operated on one of the former Vanvalzah 
properties at turn of the century. 

Postscript: 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. Ruhl the author of 
this account is indebted for contributing facts to this 
history of Buffalo Cross Roads, 





Dedicated to Continuous Progress 


1912—Founded as Club No. 3 and 4 of Union County 
1917—Two clubs merge to form Farmers Union of Mifflinburg 
1920—First feed ‘mill constructed 


1937—Molasses mixer installed 


1949—New office and farm store building constructed 
1958—New Arid-Aire grain dryer installed 
1960—Steel grain tanks for bulk grain are built 
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Early Turnpike Speeds Vicksburg’s Growth 


By Mary K. SHOEMAKER 


When lots were drawn for the attractive land in 
the south central part of Buffalo Township, Captain 
Kern took the land now occupied by the site of the 
village of Vicksburg. Gradually settlers came to the 
fertile farmlands and established their homes in the 
area. Extending from Lewisburg to Mifflinburg was 
a turnpike, only a small part of the one that led from 
Erie County to Northumberland County. Several 
homes were clustered along this busy route. 

In 1860 Charles Dreisbach, son of Judge Martin 
Dreisbach, built a three story hotel called the Great 
Western and west of the spot where Beaver Run 
crosses Route 45. According to a drawing in the his- 
torical archives in Washington, D. C., the Great West- 
ern was used as a recruiting station for Union Soldiers. 
It was alsoa stagecoach stop on trips from Lewisburg 
to Center County. Among the owners of the hotel 
were: Mr. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Elijah Ammon, Mr. 
Fenstermacher, and William Holshue. At the time 
of Holshue’s ownership, a barn east of the hotel could 
house 25 horses. Local horses and later horses ship- 
ped by train from the Dakotas, were sold at the barn. 

Especially durng the summer, people came from 
Shamokin and Philadelphia to this rustic village. A 
tennis court and croquet green offered amusement as 
did the dances which were often held at the hotel. In 
1905 a meal could be purchased for 25 to 35c; beer 
was sold at 5c a glass, and a shot of whiskey was 10c. 

Used as a private residence from 1914-1962, the 
building is now unoccupied. 

As new homes were constructed, a post office be- 
came necessary. Calling a town meeting in Septem- 
ber, 1865, Joseph S. Raudenbush suggested the name 
Vicksburg, in memory of the battle of Vicksburg. 
Raudenbush became the first postmaster; presently 
Mrs. Harold Catherman is serving in that capacity. 

In 1872 Raudenbush built a grain elevator, regu- 
larly sending grain, farm products, meat, live stock, 
and other commodities to the coal regions. 

Jerry Burrey, who moved to Vicksburg in 1884, 
formed a partnership with David Smucker, and to- 
gether they ran a threshing rig for three years. They 
then went into merchandising for seven years. Bur- 
rey and his wife ran a grocery store, which their 
grandson L. E. Burrey took over and operated for 28 
years, closing the store in 1958. 

When the Lewisburg and Tyrone Railroad put a 
depot in Vicksburg, Jerry Burrey became the first 
agent. After passenger service ceased on the line, 
Luther Burrey bought the depot, moved it to the 





west side of the road, and made it into a home in 
1944. 

P. A, Baker, a Vicksburg farmer, ran an implement 
and paint store west of Beaver Run. ‘The second 
floor of the building, known as the Addison Baker 
Hail, served asa Sunday School until October 9, 1900 
when it burned to the ground. Fortunately plans 
had been made for a church, and on December 2, 
1900, the cornerstone of St. Paul’s Reformed Church 
was laid. As older members of the church died and 
their offspring moved away, many later Vicksburg 
residents preferred to go to their own churches by 
car, so the Vicksburg church had to be disbanded. 

In 1947 it became the Vicksburg Community Hall, 
each stockholder paying $20 per share. The cellar 
was dug by members, and a kitchen and dining room 
were added. Largely through the effort of Mrs. Mary 
B. Wilber, the Community Library has a fairly well- 
balanced bill of fare. It was Mrs. Wilber’s father, 
P. A. Baker, who brought many of the books from the 
Pennfield New York Library. 

Sheriff Hackenburg had a butter making plant, an 
outlet for farmer’s cream. The plant was sold to the 
Diamond Dairy in 1912, with William Lewis as the 
manager. Whole milk was received, refrigerated 
with ice in vats in milk cars, and sent to New York 
City. Milk cans were sterilized before returning to 
farmers. The plant ran for about 10 years. 

Located diagonally across the south side of the 
road from the Vicksburg depot, the flour mill owned 
by J. H. Snook of Mifflinburg burned in 1942 after 
an operation of 9 years, 

Some years prior to the building of the present 
high bridge over Beaver Run in 1940, the water fre- 
quently flooded the low bridge, making night travel 
perilous. Mr. Kelly Kleckner used to spend the 
night by the bridge to guide travellers safely with his 
lantern. 

The town has had residents of many occupations, 
among which are: a shoemaker, a saddler, two black- 
smiths, an implement dealer, a barber, carpenter and 
teacher. 

In 1891 H. A. Cook started a store and built a 
warehouse and grain elevator near the railroad track. 
For years he sent a car to Hazelton each week, ship- 
ping grain, butter, and eggs. Later his two sons, 
Raiph and Paul, took over the store, specializing in 
cotton yard goods. In 1952 Stanley Sones purchas- 
ed the store and was joined in partnership by his 
brother Harold in 1961. 


Errata 
Two pictures in the Union County Sesquicentennial Historical Booklet have been improperly 


labeled. 


The picture identified as Aurand’s Hotel, which appeared in the History of New Berlin, is 
correctly a picture of the Union Hotel, taken about 1910. 

A picture identified as Emmanuel Lutheran Church in the article on Union County churches 
is properly a picture cf the Evangelical United Brethern Church. 





The Lewisburg Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company has always been identified with 
progressive ideas that have shaped the course 
of Union County history. The original found- 
ers of the bank were inspired by a new idea. 

The Lewisburg Trust and Safe Deposit 
Bank was chartered on June 5, 1907, and first 
opened its doors in what is now the Focht 
Printing Company building. A. W. Brown 
served as its first president, with Daniel F. 
Green serving as secretary-treasurer, Charles 
Steele as vice president, and C. B. Comstock 
as teller. Members of the board included: 
C. M. Hayes, H. C. Hyatt, Philip B. Linn, G. 
C. Mohn, William W. Musser, H. W. Orwig, 
G. B. Reimensnyder, Amos Scott, George P. 
Stein, J. M. Walters, J. M. Wolfe and W. W. 
Wolfe. 

In 1915 The Lewisburg and Safe Deposit 
Company moved into its present quarters at 
the corner of Third and Market Streets. At 
that time the handsome granite edifice was 
the largest structure of its kind in the entire 
area. 

Consistent growth of The Lewisburg Trusi 
and Safe Deposit Company has borne out the 
faith of its founders. Four years after its 
founding, the bank had assets of $370,000. 
By 1932 the total assets had grown to $1,500,- 
000 and in 1963 totaled $8,000,000. Through- 
out its history, The Lewisburg Trust and Safe 


A Bank Always Identified with Progressive Ideas 





Deposit Company has been responsive to the 
expanding financial needs of the area. 

Confidence in the future of Lewisburg and 
Union County prompied the Trust Company 
to obtain additional property and to renovate 
completely the interior of the bank in 1961. 
Most notable among the new facilities are a 
public lounge, walk-up and drive-in windows, 
modern maple-finish counters, imprinting 
room, employees’ lounge, and automatic 
plate-glass doors at the main entrance. Re- 
flecting the directors’ interest in community 
activities, a public meeting room has been 
located in the new annex. 

Present officers of The Lewisburg Trust 
and Safe Deposit Company are James F. Mc- 
Clure, Chairman of the Board; Howard J. 
Brosious, President; Russell L. Smith, Vice 
President; Philip H. Stamm, Treasurer; Edith 
Erdley, Secretary and Trust Officer: Clyde 
G. Boyer, Assistant Treasurer; James F. Mc- 
Clure, Solicitor. Directors are J. Frank 
Groover, James F, McClure, Charles F. 
Dunkle, Russell L. Smith, Malcolm E. Mus- 
ser, T. Gregory Parker, Robert W. Done- 
hower, Howard J. Brosious and Hollis T. 
Ross. 

Past presidents of The Lewisburg Trust 
and Safe Deposit Company have been A. W. 
Brown, Charles Steele, Daniel F. Green and 
John M. Gundy. 


Lewisburg Trust and Safe Deposit Company 


Member Federal Depository Insurance Corporation 











Lewisburg Maintains Historic Destiny 


town was once a thriving river port 


By LEwis E. THEISS 
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Always Has the Scenic Susquehanna Swept 


Majestically by the Town 


When Ludwig Derr, who owned a nearby grist mill 
in 1785, decided to turn some of his forest acres into 
a town, the site of Lewisburg was a dense wilderness, 
Enormous white oaks reached aloft where now lamp 
posts rise. Only a narrow Indian trail ran through 
the area now occupied by Lewisburg. No bridge 
crossed the river. Along that stream stood the iso- 
lated log homes of the famed Pennsylvania pioneers 
—those amazing riflemen who did so much to win 
the Revolution. 


If you think it astonishing that in 178 years there 
has been wrought the great change that you see—the 
forest replaced by sightly homes, the Indian trail 
supplanted by a perfect modern highway, the inpene- 
trable darkness of the forest night turned to daytime 
brightness by the sightly cluster lights, the log cabin 
followed by the lovely town houses—if you think this 
amazing, you will be still more astounded when you 
hear that Lewisburg was once a famous canal port; 
that water-borne commerce made the town, for, de- 
spite the fact that it was far from the sea, Lewisburg 
was once a famous canal town, and the traffic that 
that waterway brought to it made it the metropolis 
of a vast area. 


Probably the first white man ever to set foot on 
the soil of Buffalo Valley was Conrad Weiser, the 
famous Indian interpreter. Weiser may have passed 
through Lewisburg on his way to visit Shikellimy 
at his camp near the present site of West Milton. 
Formal settlement, however, did not take place until 
the Treaty of Fort Stanwix in 1768 ushered in an era 
of peace with the Indians whose brutal massacre at 
Penn’s Creek had cleared the valley in 1755. 


Immediately after the treaty, settlers eagerly 
sought lands along the West Branch of the Susque- 
hanna. Officers, veterans of the War of the Pontiac 


Conspiracy, obtained choice lots in the center of the 
valley. Other settlers took their chances when they 
applied to the land office on April 3, 1769 fora grant 
in Buffalo Valley. 


There is a reason for everything. If you ask me 
why Lewisburg is located where it is, I would say 
that it is because of the little stream that we now call 
Bull Run, which flows through the McClure meadow 
on University Avenue and on down to the Susque- 
hanna, 


Grist Mill is Valued 


In the days of Ludwig Derr, for whom the town was 
named, nothing was more valued than a grist mill 
where settlers could get their grain ground into flour. 
At that time the only power that could operate such 
a mill was water power. Even before the Susque- 
hanna valley was opened for settlement in 1769, fol- 
lowing the treaty of Fort Stanwix, Ludwig Derr had 
been exploring what is now Union County; he decid- 
ed to secure land (where Brown Street is now locat- 
ed) and erect a grist mill, using the waters of Bull 
Run for power. 


The resourceful Derr damned the stream (some- 
where in the neighborhood of the present Lewisburg 
Chair and Furniture Company), bringing water to his 
mill site by a ditch that ran straight down what is 
now St. John Street, to the site of Buffalo Mill, thence 
down Fifth Street and eastward, between the present 
S. A. E. Fraternity House and the home of Architect 
Malcolm Clinger, and thence just south of the Civil 
War monument at Third Street and University Ave- 
nue, 


The Susquehanna River was the only avenue of 
travel in the late Eighteenth Century. It was noth- 
ing in those days for a settler to travel forty miles to 


Prominent Citizens of Lewisburg 





J. Merrill Linn 
1833-1897 


Son of a distinguished lawyer, 
James F, Linn, J. Merrill Linn was 
to continue the family tradition of 
dedicated service to the county. 
A teacher of Latin and Greek at 
Franklin and Marshall College at 
Lancaster, Linn returned to Lew- 


isburg and was admitted to the 
bar in 1854. When the division 
of the county seemed probable, 
Linn returned once again to Lew- 
isburg from his office in Pheonix- 
ville. While in partnership with 
his father under the name J. F. & 
J. M. Linn, the proclamation for 
75,000 troops was issued.  AI- 
though he was engaged in a law- 
suit, he left his work to join the 
army as a 2nd Lieutenant. Later 
Linn entered into partnership with 
A. H. Dill for a period of 10 years. 
The family legal tradition was car- 
ried on by his son, Philip B. Linn 
and now through his grandson 
Merrill W. Linn, who is a practic- 
ing attorney in Lewisburg. 


Eli Slifer 
1818-1888 


Born in Chester County of low- 
ly circumstances, Eli Slifer was to 
become one of Union County’s 
most prominent citizens. Starting 
in the boat business in Northum- 
berland in 1841, he returned to 
Lewisburg to form a partnership 
with Wm. Frick. Employing over 
100 men. Frick & Slifer soon be- 


came well known and prosperous. 
In 1849 he was elected to the 
Legislature, and he served in the 
Senate as well in 1851. He was 
elected State Treasurer three 


times and served as Secretary of 
the Commonwealth under Gover- 
nor Curtin during the Civil War, 
a position second only to the gov- 
ernorship. 








Che Margaret J. Gundy Shoppe, established in Lewisburg, 
April 1st, 1906, by Margaret Gundy, continued by her 
daughter, Ruth Gundy Watson, direct descendent ai 
Christian VanGundy, Union County’s well known Indian 
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View of Presbyterian Church and 
Water Standpipes (at end of Market St.) 
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a mill to get his grain ground. Derr prospered in 
this location. Eventually he bought several hundred 
acres of adjoining land and laid out the Lewisburg 
town site. While on a trip to Philadelphia to sell 
building lots, however, Derr became ill and died. 
George Derr, who inherited everything, including the 
town site. By 1788 seventeen widely-scattered log 
cabins had been erected. Also, George was tired of 
trying to develop a town. In December, 1788, he 
sold the town site to one Peter Borger. Within two 
weeks Borger had sold it to Carl Ellenkhusen, of 
Amsterdam, Holland, but by what means is not 
known. Ellenkhusen sent his wayward son, Mathies 
Joseph Ellenkhusen, to Lewisburg, accompanied by 
a Catholic priest, Father J. Charles Hilburn. And 
the priest was also given power of attorney to sell 
lots. In litthe more than two years young Ellenkhu- 
sen died and was buried in what was to become the 
Presbyterian burying grounds. 

Because each owner gave the purchaser power to 
sell lots, confusion soon arose. Hardy pioneers were by 
this time moving into the “New Purchase,” as the 
area was then known, and naturally some of them 
bought lots in Lewisburg. But so often had the land 
exchanged hands that settlers were not sure whether 
they actually held title to the land they had purchas- 
ed. Asa result, “the town stood still for 40 years.” 

Unfortunately, Lewisburg was on the wrong side 
of the Susquehanna. When the government consider- 
ed the creation of a road leading up the West Branch 
from Northumberland, there was great contention 
between the settlers on the east side of the river and 
those on the west to secure this highway. Economy 
prevailed. The road was laid on the east side of the 
river, where it would be easier and cheaper to locate. 
So the road was laid out and Lewisburg was left in 
isolation on the west bank. 

To cross from the west to the east bank, travelers 
had to ford the stream. This could be done where 
a rocky bottom made the river shallow, at a point 
exactly opposite the present big red barn of the Stro- 
heckers, just below the Bucknell power house. 

But fording was possible only when the river was 
low. In consequence, an enterprising Lewisburger 
named Williams opened a ferry. His house—the 
little stone dwelling still standing on South Water 





Street—is the oldest house in Lewisburg. Flavel 
Roan, with equal enterprise, created a ferry across 
Buffalo Creek, just above its mouth, which permitted 
travel to the northward, past the present Evangelical 
Home. 

There was very great need for these two ferries 
because Buffalo Valley and the rich valley beyond 
the western mountains had been rapidly filling with 
farmers; produce for city markets was now pouring 
into Lewisburg. 

Rafts and flatboats carried this produce to the 
natural market near the mouth of the Susquehanna, 
Baltimore. Only during floods, however, was the 
water level sufficient for these craft. All too often 
rafts were lost, together with their cargo and, alas, 
some of the raftsmen as well! 

The next step was the creation of a Pennsylvania 
Canal. Like the road before it, the canal followed 
the level, easy route on the east side of the river. 
Representatives of the Lewisburg trading community 
immediately petitioned the state legislature to con- 
struct a cross-cut canal linking their town with the 
main canal. Again the people of Lewisburg and the 
hinterland triumphed, and in December, 1833, the 
first canal boat crossed theriver. Probably the town 
never witnessed another celebration equal to the one 
marking the event. At last Lewisburg was truly “on 
the map.” 

Today, there is nothing along the river to suggest 
commerce. Nor does the river. Yet, in order to 
make it possible to bring the canal boats across to 
the Lewisburg side, a great dam was constructed a 
few hundred yards below the bridge. In canal days 
it backed up a beautiful sheet of calm, deep water. 
But floods of almost a century and a quarter have 
torn it away so that today one can see no evidence of 
it, save in midsummer, when the river is at its lowest. 
Different, indeed, is this peaceful riverside block 
from the teeming mart of trade that it was in the days 
when the burly drover guided his team thither. 

Although the census of 1830 showed only 924 in- 
habitants in the town, there were some shrewd busi- 
ness men among them. For hardly had the route of 
the projected Pennsylvania Canal been laid out, in 
1828, before James F. Linn, town lawyer and sur- 
veyor, was commissioned to lay out a turnpike to 
Mifflinburg, nine miles to the west; within a year that 
road was completed. With the completion of the 
cross-cut canal the turnpike became a major artery 
of commerce, bringing the produce of Buffalo Valley 





Market Street near the turn 
of the Century 
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to Lewisburg, to be loaded aboard huge flat-bottomed 
canal boats. 

The News Letter, edited by William Corothers be- 
came the town’s first newspaper when it was publish- 
ed in 1824. It was followed by The Union Hickory, 
1829-1830, the Lewisburg Journal, printed from 
1830-1834, and the Lewisburg Democrat, 1835-1836. 
In the 1840’s Lewisburg saw a “golden age” of jour- 
nalism. No fewer than seven newspapers were start- 
ed in the community, all seeking to satisfy residents’ 
insatiable appetite for news. Among them were 
Peoples Advocate, The Independent Press, The Hu- 
morist, The Union Weekly Whig, and The Lewisburg 
Chronicle and West Branch General Advertiser. The 
Chronicle continued to be published in Lewisburg 
until the early 1900’s. 

The year 1834 saw a momentous accomplishment 
in Pennsylvania. The first law providing for public 
schools was passed by the legislature. The law was 
not compulsory; it merely permitted districts to have 
schools. But of all the districts in Union County, 
only two voted in favor of public schools. Lewisburg 
was one. Three schools were opened in Lewisburg 
in 1834, one in the town hall, one on the site of an 
old German school house, and a third in a brick 
building on the southeast corner of Third and St. 
Anthony Streets. There were 250 pupils and the 
state appropriation was $520.12. 

In 1839 the old Academy building was erected at 
Front and St. Mary Streets. That building, now oc- 
cupied as a dwelling, certainly merits restoration as 
one of the county’s earliest landmarks. 

Though the first church was not built in Lewisburg 
until 1818, by the Methodist Episcopal congregation, 
religious worship was important to the young com- 
munity. In 1834 Christ’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church built a small (about 40x50 feet) edifice of 
brick on a site donated by the town’s founder, Lud- 
wig Derr. The First Reformed Church also used 
this building for worship until their own church was 
dedicated in January, 1848. It contained a good- 


sized auditorium and a Sunday school room in the 
basement. 





Market Street, Looking Toward 
River, about 1900 





Decorations for Homecoming 
of Troops, 1918 


Extra-curricular activities always played a promi- 
nent part in Lewisburg’s history. One of the most 
popular in the early 1800’s was horse racing. Public 
opinion against such an activity was aroused by the 
formation in 1816 of an association for the suppres- 
sion of horse racing. Squire Henry Spyker fined two 
young men, John Sargent and Robert Smith $20 each 
for indulging in the sport. However, the judges of 
the county reversed the decision and opened new op- 
portunities for challenges “to the fastest horse.” 

In 1831 the first temperance society in Buffalo 
Valley was formed in Lewisburg. It was obviously 
needed for the census of 1820 showed that Lewisburg 
had seven taverns, a distillery, and a brewery. The 
existence of so many drinking places was significant 
for two reasons. In very early days, farmers were 
unable to market the corn they produced. There 
were no roads on which to transport it. And if corn 
were somehow delivered to Philadelphia or Balti- 
more, the price of haulage ate up all the proceeds. 
Turning the corn into whiskey offered a solution to 
the problem. It took many bushels of corn to make 
a barrel of whiskey, and the whiskey was easy to 
transport. 

Perhaps the biggest thing that happened to or for 
Lewisburg was the creation of Bucknell University 
in 1846. A remarkably able administrator was se- 


. cured in the person of Stephen W. Taylor, for whom 
“* Taylor Hall at Bucknell is named. 
a with the founders of the proposed college, he drew 
/ up a charter which the state legislature passed with- 
| out changing a word. To be sure, the college as yet 


Sitting down 


had no students, no faculty, no money—but as time 
passed all these things came. John Brown, a miller 
who succeeded Ludwig Derr, had just died and his 
property was put up for sale to settle his estate. 
Backers of the proposed university bought it. As 
some one has said, “If the college came into being, 
here was the campus. If it did not, the purchasers 
had a valuable farm.” Meantime, classes had been 
held in the new, little Baptist church, to prepare stu- 
dents for college work. 


By 1848 the original part of Taylor Hall had been 


_ erected, so the little group of hopeful students had a 


permanent meeting place. It is recorded that the 
men students sat at one end of a classroom, facing 
one way, and women students at the other end, look- 
ing in the opposite direction. At any rate, the col- 
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YESTERDAY—lIlgen ice trucks made their daily 
rounds to the homes of Union County. 
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stalled modern ice vending machines in the 
towns of Union County and provides frozen 
food lockers and complete meat processing 
for home freezers. 


L. P. ILGEN ICE & COLD STORAGE 
West Market St. JA 4-0137 Lewisburg 
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24-hour oil burner service 
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Original Barbers in 


West Milton since 1912 


JOHN & FOST 


BARBER SHOP 
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lege was now a living entity. It would be ten years 
before Old Main was completed, for those wise trus- 
tees erected a wing at a time—when they had the 
money in hand to pay the cost. 

Gold fever hit the town in 1849 following the dis- 
covery of gold in Sutter’s millrace in California. A 
number of Lewisburgers joined the great exodus to 
California, but they never reached there nor did they 
find any gold. 

At about this time a Union County Agricultural 
Society was organized. Wishing to have some sort 
of an exhibit, the organization requested the use of 
the Bucknell grove, where now ancient trees arise 
near the grounds of the women’s college. | Permis- 
sion was granted on condition that no damage should 
be done to the trees—probably by the gnawing of 
horses tied to them. 

In 1852 the first steam flour mill in Union County 
was built on the site of the old Lewisburg Woolen 
Mill, now occupied by the Lewisburg Chair Factory. 

The golden era of the canal boat was coming to a 
close when the first railroad train pulled into Lewis- 
burg in 1869. Named the center and Spruce Creek 
Railroad, the new line crossed the river by a covered 
bridge, the forerunner of the present Pennsylvania 
Railroad bridge. The structure was exactly a quar- 
ter of a mile long, and in the early days of track 
teams at Bucknell, the college runners practiced in it 
during stormy days. There were toll charges and 
pedestrians crossing the bridge had to pay three cents 
toll. 


Town Moves Rapidly Forward 


The town was moving forward, for on April 20th, 
1853, its first bank, The Lewisburg Savings Institu- 
tion, with a capital stock of $100,000 was chartered 
by an act of assembly. That bank has operated in 
Lewisburg continuously and is now known as The 
Lewisburg National Bank. 

The Union National Bank was first incorporated 
as the Union Dime Savings Institution on March 30, 
1860, with a capital of $30,000. On April 15th, 
1864, it was changed to the Lewisburg Deposit Bank, 
with a capital of $100,000. 

Lewisburg at this time had five hotels. The his- 
tory of one of them, built in 1836, is interesting. To- 
day known as the Hotel Lewisburger, it has had sev- 
eral names in its colorful history. In 1860 it was 
called the Revere House. Then, in 1874 William 
Cameron, brother of the well-known Simon Cameron, 
bought the property and named it the Cameron 
House. It served as a haven for travelers for many 
years, becoming famous throughout the state. The 
Baker House, located near the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road depot, also gained fame as a hostelry. It fea- 
tured a livery stable and a free “bus” to railroad sta- 
tions. 

Another hotel was known as the American House. 
It was housed in the long structure on the northeast 
corner of Market and Water streets. Being nearly 
across the street from the Wolfe trading post, it was 
handy when men wanted to “wet their whistles.” Long 
ago it ceased to be a place of entertainment and was 
divided into three dwellings. Eventually, Dr. John 





T. Fetherston, who lived in one section, bought the 
entire building. He provided at his death, recently, 
that the home should become a museum. It was 
already filled to overflowing with antiques, for he and 
his wife, the former Edith Kelly, had long been buy- 
ing articles of ancient make. 

Efforts to establish a fire department in Lewisburg 
began about 1831 when the first engine was purchas- 
ed. Because of its peculiar shape, the engine was 
called “The Old Coffee Mill.” It was operated by a 





Early Street Scene in Linntown 


large iron crank and took two men to operate it. In 
1836 the town council levied a tax of $120 to pay 
for fire ladders andin 1839 the “Valiant” hand engine 
was purchased. For thirty years the “Valiant” serv- 
ed proudly, but the advent of the steam engine in the 
1860’s made pump operated engines obsolete. Mem- 
bers of the company complained bitterly when other 
towns secured steam engines and eventually the com- 
pany was disbanded. 

Fortunately one man had the foresight and re- 
sources to alleviate the problem. William Cameron 
long wished to contribute something to his adopted 
town, Lewisburg. On January 25, 1874 he present- 
ed to the borough a No. 2 Silsby steam fire engine, 
three hose carts and 2500 feet of hose. The gift, 
representing a $10,000 investment, resulted in an 
immediate organization of a fire department which 
adopted the name, William Cameron Engine Com- 
pany, of Lewisburg. 


The engine house, on South Fourth Street, was 
built by contractor Joseph Musser, in 1877 for $2344. 


Originally a land of farmers, the United States was 
becoming a country with urban populations. If folks 
were to earn their living, work had to be provided for 
them. Lewisburg was fortunate. It was near the 
mountains, on which were unlimited stands of timber. 
These timbers became the broad-beamed hulls of 
canal boats manufactured in Lewisburg and later the 
distinguished tables and chairs of the Lewisburg 
Chair and Furniture Company. Now one of the na- 
tion’s most prominent furniture manufacturers, the 
company was originally called the Lewisburg Furni- 
ture and Planing Works. Its total motive power at 
that time was a fifty horse power engine, 


' construction of a music hall in 1869. 


Earlier, in 1860, the firm of Slifer, Walls, Shriner, 
& Company was formed to manufacture Buckeye 
reapers and mowers. The foundry was located at 
the corner of Sixth and Market streets. Mark Half- 
penny converted an old steam mill property into a 
woolen mill in 1866 which TEs in Lewisburg 
until recent years. 

The Lewisburg Nail Works, Lewisburg Plumbing 
Company, Lewisburg Planing Mill were other impor- 
tant early industries. Several knitting factories and 
numerous flouring mills flourished in Lewisburg dur- 


4 ing the second half of the nineteenth century. 


To service the growing communty, the Lewisburg 
Gas Works were erected in 1859, beginning opera- 
tions in January, 1860, with about three miles of 
pipes. In 1883 a water works was constructed at a 
cost of $35,000. The works consisted of two duplex 


| pumps of 40 horse power each with a daily pumping 


capacity of nearly 4,500,000 gallons. The water was 
pumped into a standpipe, with a capacity of 110,000 
gallons, to await distribution. 

Cultural life in Lewisburg was stimulated by the 
Seating over 
1000 persons, the hall cost nearly $30,000 and Lew- 
isburg residents liked to boast that they had one of 
the finest opera houses in the east. During its hey- 
day, such famous acts as Eva Tanguay, John L. Sul- 
livan, George Primrose, and Hi-Henry’s Minstrels 
appeared on its stage. 

Reflecting the town’s literary interests, several 
bookstores did a flourishing business. S. A. List had 
a lively business binding books, magazines, and news- 
papers. Founded in 1882 by Benjamin K. Focht, 
the Lewisburg Saturday News quickly spurted ahead 
of its competitors and became the leading newspaper 
in the West Branch valley. 

A third bank, the Lewisburg Trust and Safe De- 
posit Company, was incorporated in 1907 to service 
the community’s growing population and industrial 
expansion. 

Gradually, Lewisburg expanded westward. When 
the town plan was established, it provided for the 
occupancy of the land between St. George Street and 
the present Evangelical Home, and between Fifth 
and the river. Population growth soon made these 
boundaries obsolete. But ever-present flooding ten- 
dencies of Bull Run prevented growth in the low- 
lying area adjoining Sixth Street. In fact, that en- 
tire tract was more or less of a marsh. An elevated 
footbridge was eventually erected to make it possible 
for residents to pass from one side of this swampy 
area to the other. 

As years passed, this low-lying area was gradually 
filled in and raised to a higher level. Bull Run was 
straightened out and its banks, in part, hemmed in 
with stone. Yet even today, in times of very high 
water, dwellers on South Sixth Street are inconveni- 
enced by having their yards and often their houses 
invaded by the flood waters, 


Land to the westward had become more attractive 
for residential development, and in future years new 


streets had to be laid out to accommodate. the com- 


munity’s growth. Sees 
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Linntown, rapidly-growing residential community 
to the west, would benefit greatly from this fresh ex- 
pansion. Though floods were frequent in Lewisburg, 
usable water was not, and in 1883 two immense 
standpipes, 12 feet in diameter and 130 high were 
constructed at the river end of Market Street tostore 
water. Two 40 horse power pumps, each with a 
daily capacity of nearly 4,500,000 gallons, pumped 
water into the pipes. In 1886 there were five miles 
of pipes and forty-five hydrants in Lewisburg, <A 
landmark visible for many miles, the standpipes were 
torn down in the early twenties. 

To service the community’s rapid growth, utilities 
were needed—electrical power and telephone facili- 
ties. Two strong Lewisburg companies were born 
out off the desire of men to provide the community 
with improved utility service. In 1904 the Buffalo 
Valley Telephone Company was founded in spite of 
the fact that the community already had two tele- 
phone companies, the Home Telephone Company 
and the United Telephone Company. A company 
with 81 subscribers in 1905, The Buffalo Valley Tele- 
phone Company now boasts 8950 customers. 

Seven years later, in 1911, the Citizens’ Electric 
Company was founded in much the same circum- 
stances. Dissatisfied with limited electrical service 
available in Lewisburg, a citizens’ committee request- 
ed the Philadelphia-owned firm to extend 24-hour 
service to the town. When no action was taken, 
they organized a company of their own, calling it 
the Citizens’ Electric Company, 
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Railroads made the town of Lewisburg hum in the 
early 1900’s and train schedules occupied a promi- 
nent place in the weekly newspapers. Special ex- 
cursions to Atlantic City, Cape May, and Niagara 
Falls, as well as statewide trips to scenic and historic 
spots were planned by the Reading and Pennsylvania 
Companies to stimulate interest in rail travel. 
Though passenger business was often excellent, Lew- 
isburg never became an industrial hub to justify its 
location at the junction of two major railroads. As 
a result, trains began to run less often through the 
town, and later when the Model T gained the public’s 
confidence, passenger travel tapered off. Today no 
passenger trains service Lewisburg, and both railroad 
stations have been torn down for new development 
projects. Numerous truck lines and a major bus 
route now service the community, although several 
factories still utilize rail transport, 

In the 20th century Lewisburg lost some of the 
pioneering spirit that had typified its early settlers, 
and a feeling of sophistication, created in part by 
Bucknell University, permeated the town. New 
stores opened in the community to take advantage 
cf the growing population. Some of these businesses 
are still serving the town. Among them are: Max 


Harris Men’s Wear, established 1895; Prowant’s 
Men’s Wear, 1898; The Lewisburg News Agency, 
1896; Martin’s Flower Shop, 1884; W. L. Donehower, 
1877; Grenoble Brothers, 1913; Focht Printing Com- 
pany, 1882; Margaret J. Gundy Millinery, 1906; 
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other businesses such as Lentz Pharmacy, have been 
continued in historic locations. 

While Lewisburg has grown in recent years, its 
population has been limited by rigid boundaries with 
the result that most residential developments are not 
contained in the borough. Linntown, which had al- 
ready become a residential community, has quickly 
seen its empty lots and nearby fields fill up with 
handsome homes. College Park, once a quiet tree- 
lined suburb and a favorite homesite for college pro- 
fessors, has suddenly blossomed into a full-scale real 
estate development; now homes stretch along newly 
widened Route 15 for three miles. West Lawn, 
twenty years ago a rolling field, now has become a 
mecca for ranch-style living. To the north Ikeler 
Park, Hunt Park and Brouse Addition have now be- 
come a part of the borough. 

Industrialists from Milton and Danville, salesmen 
from all of central Pennsylvania, retired people, and 
enterprising business and professional people have 
all found Lewisburg sprawling developments an ideal 
place to live. They have given pace and character 
to the community. At the same time traditional 
homes in the community have not lost their value. 
For the fine craftmanship and distinctive architecture 
that marked their construction have preserved for 
them a high regard in the hearts of Lewisburg citi- 
zens. Many of these homes are now being restored 
to their former grandeur and compete with the mod- 
ern split-level home for popularity. 


Civic Projects Important 


Civic projects have always been important to the 
people of Lewisburg. Several permanent monuments 
to the industry and pride of its citizens have stamped 
Lewisburg as a progressive community. Evangelical 
Community Hospital, first built in 1928 and then 
gradually outmoded, was completely rebuilt in 1960. 
A modern three story brick structure, the hospital 
serves patients from a four-county area. Another 
wing was added in 1962 to meet increasing demands 
on its facilities. The late William Busser and Luth- 
eran Pastor George Bowers were instrumental in se- 
curing capital for the hospital’s building program. 

Lewisburg little leaguers received two new base- 
ball diamonds and a park through the generosity of 
Daniel Green; a Communty House was remodled 
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for student recreation and community meetings. 

After many years of discussion, a successful drive 
to obtain a swimming pool for the community, was 
launched in 1959 with George Laird as chairman. 
Now filled to capacity every day, the pool opened to 
the public in 1960. 

Organizations have always been an important part 
of community life in Lewisburg. Three service clubs 
which meet in the Lewisburg Club are Rotary, Lions, 
and Kiwanis, all of which sponsor many worthwhile 
community projects by various fund-raising activities. 
The I. O. O. F., first organized in Lewisburg in 1867, 
still remains active, meeting in their hall at the cor- 
ner of Fifth and Market Street. 


American Legion Provides Leadership 


The American Legion provides strong leadership 
for many civic projects, while a VFW chapter, al- 
though now without a headquarters, continues with 
an active membership. A Masonic lodge meets in a 
new home on North Front Street. The Lewisburg 
Commandery Club is also active. 

Women’s organizations have made significant con- 
tributions to the community. Among them are the 
Lewisburg Civic Club, The Junior Civic Club, the 
Lewisburg Garden Club, Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, and the Hospital Auxiliary. An 
Eastern Star unit also meets regularly in Lewisburg. 
The Daughters of the American Revolution, first or- 
ganized in 1895, continues to maintain a lively in- 
terest in the historical affairs of the community. 
Other active women’s organizations include the Re- 
bekahs, The Daughters of the Colonies, and The 
League of Women Voters. 

The William Cameron Engine Company has come 
a long way since the days of the “Valiant” and now 
proudly boasts a new “Snorkel” truck, (name of new 
bucket-equipped engine). Fire equipment is now 
housed in an annex in Linntown as well as the Wil- 
liam Cameron Engine Company building. 

The town dressed in bunting for the occasion, looks 
forward to its 150th Anniversary. 

Postscript: 

(The history of Lewisburg was submitted by Dr. 
Theiss in incomplete form just prior to his death, and 
was completed by the editor.) 
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Architecture Lends Beauty and Distinction 


By ELIZABETH L. HITCHCOCK 


Lewisburg’s record of architectural development 
began at a most fortunate period in American history. 
From the sturdy settler’s cabin of logs chinked with 
plaster it moved in the last of the 1700’s and early 
1800’s into the Federal Period, a style of compact 


Oriole Window, 
Cameron - Marsh - Cook House 


proportions and agreeable simplicity. Buildings were 
built of native stone, brick or wood, with narrow roof 
overhang and small windows framed with white 
shutters. Windows varied in size from six to twelve 
lights in the upper fixed sash and from eight to 
twelve lights in the lower movable sash. 

The old William Williams house (37 S. Water St. 
——1786) has the fewer lights; the Ralph C. Walker 
house (Dale’s Hill—1793) is a fine example of the 
larger sized windows. Both have many shallow-type 
fireplaces which provided the main source of heat. 
Some of these fireplaces were of large proportions as 
in the Stein-Muffly-Loughead house (Stein Lane), 
where the great hearth and bakeoven closely follow- 
ed the tradition of old New England or in the Kalp 
house (Buffalo Road—1815), where the square 
hearth is so large that the whole family could gather 
within it and warm toes before retiring. Some had 
an enormous bakeoven, as in the Zeller-Hitchcock 
house (200 N. Third—c. 1820) wherein the baker’s 
bread could be baked easily and removed with a 
long-handled peel. Fine examples of brick homes 
are the Knox-Robbins house (124 St. George St— 
1789) and the Spyker-Brough house (138 S. Front 
St.—1795). 

The fan-lighted doorway, a decorative asset of many 
charming homes, adorns the Cook house CliiS: 
Front St—1795) and the Nevius-Meixell-Wolfe 
house (29 S. Third St—1832). The Palladian win- 
dow, a feature borrowed from Classic style is built 
into many of the early homes. It fits nicely into other 
styles such as Federal, Greek Revival, and Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch. A fine Palladian is high in the east 
gable of the Lewisburg Inn (101 Market St—c. 





1825), and another is located in the west gable of the 
McLaughlin-Brough building (340 Market St.—c. 
1830). Square topped, three-sectional windows are 
often used also, and one is in the south wall of the 
Sheller-Noll house (100 N. Third St—c. 1850). 

Chimney pots were a protective and romantic fea- 
ture in some of the early homes, appearing with quite 
elaborate pointed tops on the Lewisburg Inn and in 
simpler form on the Halfpenny house (100 Market 
St-—1819) and the Bucher house (43 Market St.). 

The Classic entablature of Greek Revival style was 
built in this area beginning in 1838. The old Act- 
demy (N. Front St——1838) has sturdy Ionic capped 
columns upholding the undecorated gable. The 
Christian Church (N. Third St—1854) by H. Wen- 
dell, demolished in April 1963, was a proud example 
of the Doric order, while the most elegant example 
is the First Presbyterian Church (18 Market St— 
1856) by Jon. Nesbit with its tall Ionic portico and 
door lighted with an ornate fan window and its altar 
flanked by fluted Ionic columns and overhung by a 
noble Classic entablature. The Union County Court 
House (St. Louis and Second Streets—1856) by H. 
R. Noll and Lewis Palmer and the Bucknell Campus 
buildings, Old Main and Bucknell Hall (1849) by 
Thomas Walter, were proud possessors of this style. 
Later innovations of Greek Revival, in the form of 
decorative iron railings, were added to the Packard- 
Fetherston house (9 Market St—1902) and the 
Beale house (123 Market St.). 


Set into the architraves of many Greek Revival 
homes are ‘lie-on-your-stomach’ windows. They take 
varied forms from half circles to ovals with concave 
sides, to oddly shaped rectangles, serving to give light 
to the attic area, but making decorative factors for 
the home also. 

Gothic styles were constructed in Lewisburg be- 





Mansard Roof, Victorian Dormers, 
Bliss - McClure House 





Palladian Window and 
Chimney Pots, Lewisburg Inn 


ginning in 1855. Mr. Loomis, President of Bucknell, 
had his own residence fashioned in this style, and a 
charming place it is at 103 University Avenue. Its 
narrow, pointed, arched windows, delicate moldings, 
and steep roof, give it a very European appearance. 
Mr. Loomis also designed the Baptist Church in 
modified Gothic style (1870), but it is the Methodist 
Church (C, S. Wetzel—1890) which carries out the 
greater number of characteristics of Gothic Style, in- 
cluding the pointed arches, gravity buttresses, stone 
tracery, nave, aisle, and transept. 

One of the curious traits of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
Style is the pair of joined chimneys at either end of 
the gable. These houses of stone, brick or wood with 
their excellent proportions, narrow architraves, white 
window trim and heavy white shutters are among the 
most pleasing buildings in the area. The Locke-Osler 
house (17 Market Street), the Reber-Pawling house 
(139 N. Third St.), the McLaughlin-Brough build- 
ing (340 Market Street) and many others have these 
double chimneys. Their building dates vary but range 
near the mid 1800’s. All of them have heavy tin 
roofs and some have had a porch added in later years. 
The delicate, lacy, white porch on the Reber-Pawling 


house seems to relate to Italianate influence. The in- 
teriors of these Pennsylvania Dutch homes have shal- 
low closets, cast-iron bar locks and latches, doors with 
simple backband moldings and interesting furniture, 
including cut tin chests, dough trays, school-master 
desks, plank chairs and tables, dower chests painted 
with flower and leaf motifs, kitchen dressers and huge 
wardrobes called Schranks. Fine examples of these 
painted chests are at the Wolfe-Fetherston house. 

The subject of Pennsylvania Dutch style cannot 
be concluded without mention of the great red barn 
and the Swiss bank barn. The former, painted with 
red oxide of lead and often bearing hex signs for 
warding off evil spirits, also had decorative cupolas. 
These barns are scattered all over the Lewisburg area, 
and the ones along Route 45 west of the borough are 
outstanding examples. 

Alien architecture entered the town in the 1850- 
60 period. An Italian import style called Tuscan 
Villa, decked with towers, wide overhanging roofs, 
decorative carved brackets under the roof, balconies, 
and fancy-carved window headings, was used in three 
homes. They were the Bright-Miller house (corner 
University Avenue and Malcolm Street—1856), the 
Marsh-Focht-Richards house (60 S. Second Street— 
1860—L. B. Christ builder), and the Eli Slifer house 
(old Evangelical Hospital grounds—1862—Samuel 
Sloan builder). 
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Cupola and Cornice Decor 
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Closely related, the Italianate town-style brought 
about a flurry of decoration in the 1850’s to 1870's. 
On red brick houses elaborate carved window head- 
ings and brackets were attached so that the Billmeyer 
house (101 N. Third Street—1855, the Ravin-Rhodes 
house (41 N. Third Street—1840), and others in the 
same block became famous as exponents of this elab- 
orate style. 

Mansard and hip roofs were added to old houses in 
the 1860's; other large homes were newly built with 
mansards as the Victorian Period swept across central 
Pennsylvania. The Bliss-McClure house (63 Uni- 
versity Avenue —roof by Peter Beaver), its sheds a 
harbor for slaves during the Civil War, had a tall 
mansard added to the frame dwelling (1856) and 
dormers built into the mansard. The Thornton house 
(39 S. Third Street—1875) and Nesbit building 
(Corner Fourth and Market—c. 1863—Barnes and 
Wendell builders) are both examples of Victorian 
Style with square towers, windows often in pairs with 
carved sleeve molds, paint in many colors, and front 
doors lighted above and beside with glass panels. 
Interiors had typical fresco-decorated high ceilings, 
brass, gas chandeliers, marble or cast iron fireplaces, 
dark woodwork and furniture, and inlaid hardwood 
floors. A fine example of a cast-iron Victorian stove 
is in the Marr-Lindig house (39 S. Front Street— 
1844). 

Romanesque Style touched the town lightly. The 
Cameron Fire House (24 S, Fourth Street— 1874) 
and the Lutheran Church (S. Third Street—1901— 
Jon. Nesbit builder) are two examples with their 
round headed windows, compound piers, colored slate 
roofs, and geometric ornament in brick. 

Queen Anne affected the town in exotic ways add- 
ing to old houses, towers and stained glass, oddly 
shaped shingles, oriole windows, rosettes in brick, 
balconies and cozy nooks. The Wolfe-Hoffman house 
(3 N. Second Street—1890) and Cameron-Cook 
house (Corner Market and Second Streets—1890) 
give a very complete summary of Queen Anne char- 
acteristics. 


Beaux Arts Style 1855-1904 had little impact on 
Lewisburg except in three buildings, the Union Na- 
tional Bank (311 Market Street—1899), the Reish 
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Building (434 Market Street—1855) and the Car- 
negie Building (Bucknell Campus—1904—Acker- 
man and Partridge builders). The Reish Building 
had a cast iron front added to an old brick building, 
its windows joined by decorative arches and fancy 
scrolls for decoration. 

Eclectic Styles, Mission bungalows, and Functional 
Modern followed as the 20th Century dawned. The 
Eclectic Style gathered characteristics from many of 
the earlier styles that are well exemplified in the 
Musser-Phi Lambda Theta House (203 S. Third 
Street—1906). Mission produced the one story 
bungalow furnished with golden oak, a drab unimag- 
inative style with few examples, luckily, in Lewisburg. 

Contemporary Style began with the private home 











Carved Brackets and Window Headings 
of Ravin-Rhodes House 


such as the Fegley house (247 Stein Lane—1953— 
Edgar Tafel builder), with the addition to Lewisburg 
High School (1955—Laurie and Green builders) 
and the new South Ward School (208 S. Fourth St.— 
1953—Malcolm Clinger architect. These feature 
steel construction, central heating, air conditioning, 
and aluminum window frames. A mushroom growth 
in new housing throughout the western part of Lewis- 
burg has produced many attractive and efficient 
Ranch-type homes, 
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Artists Bequeath Rich Heritage to County 


By ELIzABETH L. HITCHCOCK 


The history of art for Lewisburg-Mifflinburg area 
of Central Pennsylvania, 1775-1963, starts oddly 
enough with the work of a Hessian soldier, Peter El- 
linghusen. He owned most of the land in the Lewis- 
burg borough, and had a fine house on South Water 
Street. Peter liked to sketch and often drew like- 
nesses of his companions. He died in 1792 and was 
buried in land now covered by the vestibule of the 
First Presbyterian Church, 


Years later Lewisburg had an outstanding still-life 
and portrait painter, John F. Francis, who was born 
in Philadelphia in 1808. He came to Lewisburg in 
the 1830’s and made portraits of the Wolfe, Meixell, 
Green, and Moore families. With the Moores, James 
II, he lived for a week during which time he painted 
Mr. Moore in the morning, and after dinner, Mrs. 
Moore “tuck the seat.” He used 25” x 30” stock 
canvases, and many of his poses were equally stand- 
ard. His work was marked by bold brush work, 
sophisticated rendering of drapery, and use of artistic 
props. Three of his still-lifes, and thirty-two of his 
portraits, adult and children, were exhibited at Buck- 
nell University in 1958. 

In her diary dated July 16, 1866, Sally Meixell 
wrote “Painting all day and finished my picture.” 
Her sister Martha created portraits and still-lifes 
which are in the Kalp Collection. Another Meixell, 
by name Minorah Alta, painted realistic landscapes, 
two of which are in the Fetherston Collection. 

Mr. Williamette Donachy painted in Lewisburg in 
the mid 1800’s. His flower pictures show great skill. 
One landscape of his, which shows some relation in 
mood to work of the Hudson River School, hangs also 
in the Fetherston collection. He did fine wood carv- 
ing, and two tall, elaborately carved chests of his are 
owned locally. 

Mary Kelly, an aunt of Edith Kelly Fetherston, 
studied with Willamette Donachy, and painted 
family portraits of Joel Curtis Kelly and other mem- 
bers of the Kelly family. (Fetherston Collection). 


Art received steady development in the classes at 
the Female Institute, at the Academy, and later 
Bucknell University. Several talented artists taught 
at the Institute between 1856 and 1905. Among 
them were Candace Wood, Malinda Darlington, (one 
portrait hangs in the Kalp Collection), Ruth Van 
Johnson (Kalp Collection), and Martha Dewing 
Woodward. Dewing Woodward, as she signed her- 
self, was the most skilled. She studied in Paris be- 
fore and after her Institute teaching period, and later 
at other colleges including Goucher and University 
of Miami. She had a log studio in Cornwall, New 
York, and there in a devastating fire lost much of her 
life’s work. Fortunately several of her paintings 
were hanging in various art galleries so a record of 
her work was saved. One picture called ‘Wings’ 
hangs in the College of Music, University of Miami; 
another ‘Flamingoes and Great Blue Herons’ hangs 


in the Sub-Treasury Building in Washington, D. C. 
Five delicately painted portraits of children are in 
the Fetherston Collection. 

In the latter 1800’s a fine water colorist sketched 
in this area. He was J. Wesley Little who was born 
in Forkville, Sullivan County. He spent several sum- 
mers abroad in art study, and studied also in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Washington, D. C. His 
studio was in Picture Rocks. He became famous for 
his misty morning pastoral scenes. In ‘Who’s Who 
in American Art’ he is listed as one of America’s 
foremost water colorists. Many of his pictures are 
owned locally. (Clair Groover, Kalp and William 
Leiser Collections, and Drew Leiser Collection in 
Bucknell Library). He died in 1923. 

Edith Kelly Fetherston (Mrs. John T.) is perhaps 





Edith Kelly Fetherston 


the most imaginative painter in this vicinity. Born 
in Lewisburg in 1885 she studied at the Female In- 
stitute graduating in 1902, from Bucknell in 1905, 
and received her Master’s Degree from the same in 
1908. She studied also at the University of Berlin 
and the Alliance Francaise in Paris. She taught at 


the Friends’ School in Baltimore, Maryland and the 
Gilbert School in Connecticut, where she headed 
Language Departments teaching French, German and 
Spanish. After her marriage she lived in New York 
City, in the Genesee Valley, and in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. While in Pittsburgh she took art courses 
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Founded by Hoch and Oldt in 1889, Showers 
Brothers Store has been managed since 1946 


by Harlan Showers. 


SHOWERS BROTHERS 
New Berlin 
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Blanchard Gummo 
Mifflinburg Pennsylvania 


: in Carnegie Tech. In 1933 she had a one-man art 

: exhibit at the Ferargil Gallery in New York City. 
aa ae oa aie, Namie Cae Hemet co SON a ae a : In 1936 she returned to live in Lewisburg and has 
: made her home the old American Tavern on Market 
z Street, a museum filled with arts, crafts, and fine 
: books related to Pennsylvania history and art. Over 
: 100 of her paintings hang on the walls of her home, 
: and have been exhibited frequently at Bucknell Uni- 
: versity, and at the Central Pennsylvania showings of 
: which she was patroness. Of her pictures, Bruce 
: Mitchell, the artist, has said, “They show the work of 
: an artist with a rare sense of the exquisite, and show- 
: ing a slight relation with Redon and with Persian 
: miniatures.” Her ‘Speech is Born’ explains the mo- 
: ment in time when man is aware that sound conveys 
: thought. Her interest in flowers, especially orchids, 
: is evident and well articulated. Over them and her 
: tiny animals lies an atmosphere of real enchantment. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 


Paint — Wall Paper — Roof Coating 


26 N. Derr Drive Lewisburg, Pa. 
JAckson 4-7841 
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Blanchard Gummo of Lock Haven began teaching 
at Bucknell University in 1931. A graduate of Yale 
University he came well prepared to develop the Art 
Department. He combined history and appreciation 
of art in one course and discontinued the course in 
‘biological drawing’ which had been offered since 
1925. Mr. Gummo has had several exhibits of his 
own oils and water colors in many galleries including 
Norton Art Gallery, West Palm Beach, Florida; Sus- 
quehanna University; Wilkes College; Lock Haven 
College; and Bucknell University. He has studied 
under such noted artists as Alexander Brooke Hobsan 
Pittman, and Eugene Savage. One of his paintings 
is owned by the Pennsylvania Academy in Philadel- 
phia. His pictures are mainly realistic landscapes 


Serving the County for 78 Years 


Built in 1885 by Joseph Raudenbush, Chappell’s 
General Store first served as a store and hotel. 
The Laurelton Lumber Company purchased the 
store in 1889 and installed S. W. Rutherford as 
manager. In 1908 D. R. Pursley purchased the 
property and operated the store for 51 years. 
Since October of 1959 William Chappell has been 
owner and operator of the business, 


CHAPPELL’S GENERAL STORE 


Laurelton, Pa. 
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and portraits, low in key, but unified in a definite, 
pleasing mood. 

In the 1940’s Bucknell University began the policy 
of having an artist-in-residence. The first, Harry 
Wickey and his wife Maria Rother, left a strong mark 
of distinction. Mr. Wickey, born in Stryker, Ohio 
in 1892, studied art in Detroit, served with the A. E. 
F. in France, returned to New York where he met 
and married Maria Rother, an etcher. He taught at 
the Art Students League, but his health broke. He 
rested in Ohio a while, exhibiting his drawings, etch- 
ings and sculptures at the Dayton, Cincinnati and 
Colorado Museums. He received a Guggenheim 
Fellowship. He said “Every true artist is a realist 
and that realism is the basis of all art expression.” 
Bathers, tramps, barnyard animals and Hudson River 
landscapes were his favorite subjects. In them he 
managed to “orchestrate his volumes, planes, textures, 
and line work with a compact and unified arrange- 
ment and all summing up to a full sense of living 
nature.” 

Bruce Mitchell, the second artist-in-residence at 
Bucknell University, was born in 1908 in Tayport, 
Scotland. Son of a talented painter, he began his 
art training in the United States at the Art Students 
League in 1929 studying under Harry Wickey, 
Thomas Hart Benton, Stuart Davis, George Grosz, 
and George Pearce Ennis. He won three awards, 
the Tiffany in 1930 and 1934; the Yaddo in 1935 and 
1940; and the Guggenheim in 1941 and 1942. Com- 
missioned by Life Magazine he did a series of illus- 
trations overseas in 1945 and 1946. He taught dur- 
ing summers at Kansas City Art Institute, University 
of Arizona, New Orleans Academy, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, University of Pittsburgh, and Norton Art School. 
He served at Bucknell University from 1947 to 1961. 

He had exhibits at the Dehn and Associated Ar- 
tists Galleries in New York, at Bucknell University, 
at the New York and San Francisco World Fairs, 
Whitney and Metropolitan Museums, and the Ameri- 
can Water Color Society. He is listed in Who’s Who 
in Art. His work is accomplished mainly in three 
media: water color, casein, and oil. A capable drafts- 
man, he catches readily the spirit of his subject mat- 
ter, whether Pennsylvania Dutch landscape, a Maine 
coast marine, a clown from the circus, or a jazz musi- 
cian. He did a series of pictures of jazz artists for 
Esquire Magazine. Always a familiar sight with his 
sketchpad at Bucknell artsts’ concerts, he was prob- 
ably Lewisburg’s most celebrated artist. His paintings 
are owned by several museums including the Metro- 
politan, and are widely owned in the Lewisburg area. 

Kathryn Royer Barnitz (Mrs. Nevin W.) born at 
Madisonburg, Pennsylvania, received both B. S. and 
M. A. degrees from Penn State. She taught at Van- 
dergrift, Penn State, Hood and Mansfield State Col- 
leges, and exhibited at Hood, Mansfield and Wells- 
boro. Her water colors are of landscape subjects. 

Elizabeth Z. Farrow, born in Shamokin, Pennsyl- 
vania, took her undergraduate work at Elmira Col- 
lege and graduate degrees at Columbia University 
and Penn State. She paints landscapes and still lifes 
in oil and water color. Presently teaching art in the 
Milton Junior High School, Miss Farrow has a view 


of Lewisburg hanging in the Lewisburg Trust build- 
ing. 

Elizabeth L. Hitchcock (Mrs. Ralph N.) was born 
in Maine, took undergraduate and graduate art in 
Oberlin College, and studied under the tutelage of 
Will Larymore Smedley at Chautauqua, N. Y. Her 
interpretive, realistic paintings of the sea, of light- 
houses, and the Pennsylvania scene have been dis- 
played at Lock Haven, State College, Susquehanna 
and Bucknell Universities. She exhibits annually at 
the National Art Show, Ogunquit, Maine. 





Bruce Mitchell 


Neil R. Anderson was born in Chicago, Illinois in 
1933. Undergraduate study was acquired at St. 
Olaf’s College, Northfield, Minnesota, and graduate 
work at State University, Iowa City. He began 
teaching at Bucknell in 1958, has had several exhi- 
bitions at Bucknell, Gettysburg and E!mira Colleges. 
According to the artist his “figurative paintings are 
of the contemporary scene.” 

This history could not include, for lack of space, 
all those in Lewisburg who have painted. It does 
record the historic painters, the famous journeymen, 
and all professionally trained artists at Bucknell Uni- 
versity or in the borough of Lewisburg or Mifflinburg. 


PROFESSIONAL CRAFTS 


Elizabeth S. McDermond (Mrs. Ralph) was born 
in Milton, studied at Bucknell, and at the Parsons 
School of Art in New York and Paris. She has 
created fine historic dolls, and painted Towle Ware 
in the manner of the 19th century artisans. 

Marguerite Hoover Rhodes (Mrs. George E.) was 
born at Hoover’s Island, Selinsgrove, and studied art 
at Susquehanna University. Moving to Lewisburg 
in 1946, she has created historic dolls and furni- 
ture, winning prizes and much acclaim. For the 
Sesquicentennial she has created a Dolly Madison 
doll dressed in a replica of Dolly’s inaugural gown. 


A Progress Report of Bucknell University 


To secure the benefits of a liberal education 


By J. ORIN OLIPHANT 





Union County was almost thirty-three years old, 
and New Berlin was still its seat of government, 
when, on February 5, 1846, the governor of Pennsyl- 
vania approved an act of the General Assembly au- 
thorizing the establishment, “at or near the borough 
of Lewisburg,” of an educational institution to be 
known as the University at Lewisburg. The found- 
ing of this university was one of the most important 
events in the history of Lewisburg, and perhaps also 
of Union County. Accordingly, on the occasion of 
the sesquicentennial of Union County, the story of the 
rise of this institution, even though it must be briefly 
told, is worthy of notice; and in telling this story I 
shall, for the sake of both convenience and clarity, 
designate this institution at all times by the name 
which it has borne only since 1886—Bucknell Uni- 
versity. 


Bucknell was founded by Baptists to serve the in- 
terests of the Baptist denomination in Pennsylvania 
and in New Jersey. The idea of such an institution 
had taken form in the minds of a few men within the 
bounds of the Northumberland Baptist Association 
as early as the summer of 1845, but these men made 
little progress in giving effect to their idea until, in 
December, 1845, they obtained as their adviser and 
agent Stephen W. Taylor, who recently had resigned 
a professorship in the Literary and Theological insti- 
tution (now Colgate University) in Hamilton, New 
York. 


Stephen W. Taylor was the academic founder of 
Bucknell University. It was he who wrote its char- 
ter; it was he who induced the legislature of Pennsyl- 





University Avenue Approach to the University at Lewisburg in the 1870's 


vania to approve this charter without change; it was 
he who helped to persuade prominent Baptists in 
Philadelphia to support this “great enterprise”; and 
it was he who prepared and published a series of ar- 
ticles explaining and justifying this enterprise at the 
same time that he was conducting in the basement of 
the Baptist Church in Lewisburg a school “prepara- 
tory” to the University. Eventually this school, which 
was opened on October 5, 1846, would become the 
Academy, an integral part of the University until 
1916. 


The charter for the University prescribed, among 
other things, that this institution could not come into 
effective operation until the sum of $100,000 had 
been subscribed for its support. By the strenuous 
efforts of able and energetic agents, this sum was 
subscribed by January, 1849, at which time the Trus- 
tees began the organization of the College. It was 
then that they elected George R. Bliss, Professor of 
Greek (and Librarian) and George W. Anderson, 
Professor of Latin. Meanwhile, using their personal 
credit, they had contracted for the erection of an 
Academy Building (now Taylor Hall), which was 
occupied in May, 1849. Here, in 1851, the first 
Commencement was held; and here for seven more 
years the boys—whether in the Academy or in the 
College—received their instruction. The West Wing 
of the Main University Building was completed as a 
residental hall in 1850, but the East Wing and the 
Central Hall of this building were not ready for oc- 
cupancy until the academic year 1858-59. 


First as agent and then as Professor of Mathemat- 
ics and Natural Philosophy, Stephen W. Taylor di- 


rected the work of the incipient university from the 
autumn of 1846 to the summer of 1851. His labors 
were many and varied, and these labors he performed 
with ability and imagination. Nevertheless, he was 
not offered the presidency of the institution that he 
had nursed into at least a semblance of maturity. 
During the last term of the year 1850-51, he served 
as acting president. At the end of that year, after 
the first collegiate class had been graduated, he re- 
turned to Hamilton, New York, to become president 
of the institution he had formerly served, and which 
had recently been rechartered under the name of 
Madison University. 

The first President of Bucknell, the Reverend 
Howard Malcom, was a distinguished Baptist minis- 
ter and an educator of national prominence. At the 
time of his election to the presidency of the new uni- 
versity in Lewisburg, in 1851, he was pastor of the 
Fifth Baptist Church in Philadelphia, and previously, 
for about a decade, he had been president of the Bap- 
tist college in Georgetown, Kentucky. During his 
administration of Bucknell (1851-57), the Univer- 
sity was fully established. The Female Institute was 
opened in 1852, andthe Department of Theology was 
established in 1855. The University now consisted 
of four divisions (then called departments): Theo- 
logical, Collegiate, Academic, and Seminarial; and 
such it would remain until 1868, when, with the open- 
ing of the Crozer Theological Seminary, in Upland, 
Pennsylvania, the teaching of theology in Lewisburg 
was discontinued. Nor was this all. Within the 
college the program of instruction had been broad- 
ened by the adoption of a three-year Scientific Course 
to run parallel to the traditional four-year Classical 
Course. Since the Scientific Course was a “short” 
one which by-passed both the classical and the mod- 
ern languages, the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy 
to which it led was obviously regarded as inferior to 
the coveted degree of Bachelor of Arts, a degree ob- 
tainable only by one who had completed the Classical 
Course. In the establishment of a non-classical 
course that would lead to a degree in three years, we 
see Bucknell’s first concession to the New Education, 
a concession which, in time, would be followed by 
others which, in the course of two generations, would 
make it possible for a student to get from Bucknell 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts without knowledge of 
either Latin or Greek, and with scarcely a nodding 
acquaintance with mathematics. 


It was during Malcom’s administration that Buck- 
nell was confronted with its first (but not its last) 
great crisis, when, in 1856, the hard-pressed Trustees 
were offered a gift of $50,000 for the University, pro- 
vided that they would consent to its removal from 
Lewisburg to a new site in Delaware County. By a 
vote of ten to four, they decided not to accept this 
gift. Accordingly, when Malcom resigned the presi- 
dency a year later, it appeared that the University 
was on a rather solid footing. Its organization was 
completed, its academic program was established, and 
its buildings were nearing completion. During the 
year 1856-57, the enrollment in all its divisions reach- 
ed 206, but of these students nearly two-thirds were 
in the preparatory divisions, In those days, however, 


no American college was seriously embarrassed by a 
large enrolment. 


For a full year after Malcom’s resignation, Profes- 
sor Bliss was acting president of the University. In 
December, 1857, Dr. Justin R. Loomis, who had serv- 
ed the University for three years as Professor of the 
Natural Sciences, was elected President, an office 
which he would hold for twenty-one years. He began 
his presidential duties in the fall of 1858. Before his 
administration was well started, however, the Civil 
War had begun, and to a brief consideration of Buck- 
nell’s history during those troubled years we now 
turn. 


Although affected in several ways by the Civil War, 
the University during this stupendous struggle suffer- 
ed no prolonged disruption of itswork. Directly and 
indirectly, the war affected the management of the 
University—directly because in June, 1862, one of 
the trustees, the Reverend William T. Brantley, had 
to be dropped from the Board because he had left the 
loyal states and “united his destinies with the en- 
emies” of the Union. Indirectly, the war embarras- 
sed the Trustees because a decline in enrollment in 
1861-62, a decline which became even greater in 
1862-63, required a campaign to raise more money 
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Early Days at Bucknell Women’s Institute 


for endowment. Several divisions of the University 
were directly affected by the war. Twice the in- 
structional staff and the student body (the students 
of the Female Institute excepted) became actively 
involved in military affairs. 


In September, 1862, when Pennsylvania was 
threatened with invasion, both President Loomis and 
Professor Charles S. James, together with a few stu- 
dents, served for a few days in a company of emer- 
gency troops. In June, 1863, when Pennsylvania 
was invaded by Confederate forces, the Theological 
Department and the College were temporarily closed, 
for nearly all the students in these divisions of the 
University, as well as a few students in the Academy, 
enlisted in a company of volunteers (Co. A, 28th 
Reg., Pennsylvania Militia) whose captain was T. R. 
Jones, ’62, and whose second lieutenant was Professor 
Charles S. James. From duty in this company the 
members of the Class of 1863 returned to Lewisburg 
barely in time to participate in the Commencement 
exercises of that year and to receive their degrees 
without having taken a final examination. 












THE GRANGE 


. . . of service to agriculture for 96 years 


Seeking to develop leadership, to improve rural life and to expand oppor- 
tunities for those who live by the land, the Grange has served the agricultural needs 
of the nation for more than 95 years. Because the organization is built upon a firm 


belief in the democratic process, each member has the chance to help formulate 
community, state, and national policy. 


Of the four distinct divisions which form the basis of the Grange, the com- 
munity is at the center of the organization. Members consist of men and women 
who farm or have a real interest in agriculture. Although Grange business is con- 
ducted in closed meetings, the educational and lecture program if often open to the 


public. Almost 7,500 Grange communities in the nation boast a total membership 
of nearly one million. 


Subordinate, or local Granges, are grouped together into Pomona Granges, 
meeting quarterly. [It is the Pomona Grange which provides much of the leadership 
for educational, legislative, and business undertakings. 


Representing the Subordinate and Pomona Granges, the State Grange con- 
siders matters which pertain to legislation and public policy. It is particularly 


expressive of Grange sentiment because State Grange policies originate in the Sub- 
ordinate and Pomona units. 


The program for agriculture developed at the sessions of the National 
Grange represents the seasoned judgment of the membership. 


WHITE DEER GRANGE NO. 122 


Organized in 1874, the first meetings of the White Deer Grange No. 122 were 
held in the homes of the members. In May 1893 a hall was dedicated at New Co- 
lumbia. After the reorganization in 1917, the P.O. S. of A. Hall at New Columbia 


served as the meeting hall until 1955 when the Grange purchased the building for 
their own use. 


The White Deer Grange has been active both in attending Pomona meet- 
ings and in participating in programs set up by the State and National Grange. 
Some of the activities which members enjoy each year include the Annual Corn and 
Weiner Roast, a Watermellon and Cantaloupe Supper, picnics and a Hallowe’en 


Party. A June Festival, at which a pieced quilt is auctioned off, is another annual 
event. 








































The interest of the White Deer Grange in performing community services 
is clearly shown by their record. In 1950 nineteen Grange farmers turned out with 
14 tractors, six plows, two disk harrows, two soil pulverizers, two spring harrows, a 
grain drill and a corn planter, to plant a farm tenanted by Warren Zettlemoyer, a 
Grange member who had been stricken with polio. Members also harvested his 
crops in the fall. 


In 1952 the Grange cooperated with four other Granges in sponsoring the 
Milton Chapter of the Blood Mobile for the American Red Cross. The Juvenile 
Grange, organized in July of 1952, irains future Grange leaders in the duties and 
responsibilities of Grange membership. Since February of 1963 the White Deer 


Grange has sponsored Boy Scout Troop 639 in New Columbia. Paul A. Eisenhauer 
is Grange Master. 





BUFFALO VALLEY GRANGE NO, 520 


Organized on April 6, 1875 with 38 charter members, the Buffalo Valley 
Grange met in the old election building at Buffalo Cross Roads from 1875 to 1897. 
The year 1891 was a banner year for the membership increased in the first quarter 
from 20 to 100 members. Brother Kelly suggested in 1895 that the Grange look for 
a lot on which to build a hall. In 1896 two lots were purchased from the Thompson 
Linn Estate for $100. A hall was built for $1,040. 


From 1905 to 1914 the Grange was inactive, but was reorganized by A. G. 
Bloom on May 16, 1914 with 20 members. After an inactive period from 1918 to 
1928, the Grange was again reorganized, this time by Brother Dale of State College. 


In 1935 a Juvenile Grange was organized, and in 1936 the Grange developed 
third and fourth degree teams. Regular meetings are now held on the first and 


third Monday of each month and those who attend show much enthusiasm and 
interest. 


The Buffalo Valley Grange has participated in community service projects 
sponsored by the National Grange. Members have beautified the area around the 
Grange. One of the special projects of the Buffalo Valley Grange is the care of the 
oid Buffalo Cross Roads Presbyterian Church. Recently, they sponsored a Com- 
munity Cancer Society meeting. William A. Rishel is the present Master, 












































During the last two years of the war, the Univer- 
sity was apparently moving toward a new prosperity. 
From an enrollment of 83 in 1862-63, the number of 
students in the Theological Department, the College, 
and the Academy rose to 121 in 1863-64, and broke 
all previous records when it reached 192 in 1864-65. 
By June 9, 1865, when subscriptions had been ob- 
tained for a new endowment of $100,000, President 
Loomis confidently announced his belief that the 
University, without fear of financial embarrassment, 
could hope to maintain, during the peace that had 
now come, “a high literary position among the col- 
leges of the land.” The sequel would show that such 
hope would not be fulfilled. 


The fifteen years immediately following the Civil 
War were, on the whole, not prosperous years for the 
University, despite the promising beginning of this 
period. During the year 1865-66, the enrollment in 
all divisions of the University totaled 451, a number 
which would not be reached again for many years. 
But from that year forward there was a steady de- 
cline until, for the year 1869-70, the enrollment was 
only 215. For the next five years the enrollment 
varied but little from year to year, averaging slightly 
more than 250. Then began a rapid decline that 
ground toa halt in 1878-79, when the total enrollment 
was only 135—44 in the College, 26 in the Academy, 
and 65 in the Institute. The University was now 
close to the edge of bankruptcy, and Loomis’s admin- 
istration ended in disillusionment for him and in ap- 
prehension for many others, who were fearful of the 
future of the University. 


For this turn of affairs, President Loomis was not 
altogether to blame. Luck had not been on his side. 
His administration had been harassed by war, by in- 
flation, and by depression; and, in the post-war years, 
the country had fallen into the grip of an accelerating 
transformation that gave impetus to new demands on 
higher education with which Loomis was not alto- 
gether sympathetic. Hence, from the standpoint of 
the young “progressives,” the University seemed not 


to be keeping pace with the times. To be sure, the 
University had not stopped on dead center, for some 
changes had been made in the curricula. A profes- 
sorship in modern languages had been established, 
the Scientific Course had become a four-year program 
with a requirement in Latin, lecture courses had been 
introduced, and the curricula of the Academy had 
been reorganized. Moreover, the requirements for 
admission to the College had been raised. As to the 
student body, it may be said that it had acquired 
some interest in athletic sports and that, since 1870, 
its two collegiate literary societies had been publish- 
ing a small magazine, the College Herald. Never- 
theless, the philosophy which then informed the pro- 
cedures of the University was conservative. Educa- 
tionally speaking, President Loomis would have been 
more at home in the camp of Noah Porter of Yale 
than in the camp of Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. 


The failure of the centennial effort to increase the 
endowment of the University had a depressing effect 
upon the friends of this institution, and in the years 
immediately thereafter the feeling became wide- 
spread among the alumni that the Loomis adminis- 
tration had outlasted its usefulness. Morover, a per- 
sonal difference between President Loomis and Pro- 
fessor James, a difference that led to the dismissal, at 
Loomis’s request, of Professor James from the faculty 
in 1877, intensified within the family of the Univer- 
sity the growing discontent which presently brought 
about the generally desired resignation of President 
Loomis. For his good qualities—and they were nu- 
merous—President Loomis through the years had 
been respected more than he had been loved. 


For a successor to Loomis the Trustees turned to 
a young alumnus, the valedictorian of the Class of 
1874, who had recently become a professor in the 
University. His name was David Jayne Hill. To 


him was committed the onerous task of saving and 
of restoring the University, and, if such could be ac- 
complished, of putting the University in the way of 
becoming, educationally speaking, a la mode to the 
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New America that was then emerging. To the 
achievement of this difficult task President Hill 
brought unusual ability, a charming personality, and 
the enthusiasm of youth; and he succeeded beyond 
all expectations. His administration (1879-1888) 
was emphatically a time of revival, of cautious ac- 
ceptance of some of the “gimmicks” of the New Edu- 
cation, and of opening the way to what, during the 
next generation, would constitute the great transition 
of Bucknell, a transition from an orientation of its 
early years that was predominantly classical to an 
orientation which, in the twentieth century, would 
encourage toleration of a comprehensive educational 
eclecticism. 

What made possible a quick revival of the Univer- 
sity was President Hill’s success in enlisting the sup- 
port of William Bucknell, a wealthy businessman of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Bucknell offered to contribute to 
the University the sum of $50,000, provided that an 
equal sum be raised and that some rather drastic re- 
forms in the government of the University be made. 
These conditions were accepted and fulfilled. The 
required money having been raised, the charter was 
so revised in 1882 that thenceforth the full power to 
govern the University would be vested in a relatively 
small board of trustees. Of this reconstructed board 
Mr. Bucknell became chairman, an office which he 
continued to hold until his death in 1890. During 
these later years of his life, his attitude to the Uni- 
versity was much like that of a doting parent. To 
promote its well-being his contributions were as nu- 
merous as they were generous: contributions to estab- 
lish scholarships and prizes, to increase endowment, 
to improve the library, to make various improve- 
ments of the campus, and, emphatically, to provide 
for the erection of new buildings. To him the Uni- 
versity became indebted for a new chapel (Bucknell 
Hall), for East Hall (annex to Taylor Hall), for the 
annex to the Institute Building (Bucknell Cottage), 
for the Astronomical Observatory, and for the Chemi- 
cal Laboratory Building (now the Music and Art 
Building). | When, in 1886, the University was re- 
named in honor of Mr. Bucknell, no friend of the 
University thought that the honor was ill-bestowed. 

Accompanying the foregoing evidences of physical 
growth were progressive changes in the academic 
programs of the College. The requirements for ad- 
mission were raised; the number of elective courses 
was increased; the subjects taught were grouped in 
departments; a lively interest in the growth of the 
library was engendered; and, highly significant for 
the future, co-education in the College was accepted. 
The first degree received from the University by a 
woman was awarded in 1885. Not only did the en- 
rollment rise; the attitude of the students underwent 
a significant change. Their pride in their alma mater 
grew apace; a new “college spirit” laid hold of them 
and expressed itself, inter alia, ina persistent demand 
for a new library building and for a new gymnasium. 
For the library building they had to wait many years; 
but, thanks largely to the interest of the alumni in 
such an enterprise, a new building was dedicated in 
1890 as the Tustin Gymnasium. 

By this time Bucknell had a new administration. 





Football Crowd at Loomis Field 


In 1888 David Jayne Hill had resigned the presi- 
dency of Bucknell in order to become president of 
the University of Rochester, and during the year 
1888-89 Professor George G. Groff had served Buck- 
nell as acting president. Before the beginning of the 
next academic year, John H. Harris, of the Class of 
1869, was elected president of Bucknell, and this of- 
fice he held until 1919. During his long presidency 
of thirty years, Dr. Harris presided over changes so 
numerous, so varied, and so far-reaching that they 
liquidated the old order at Bucknell. For him this 
was not the painful duty that it would have been for 
President Loomis. President Harris was not opposed 
to the new trends in collegiate education. Believing 
that the benefits of such education should be widely 
diffused in our society, he was kindly disposed to the 
Harvard elective system, and he was much impressed 
by what had been accomplished at Cornell. He even 
cherished the idea of doing in Lewisburg what had 
been done in Ithaca. In any event, he believed that 
Bucknell should grow, and he was persuaded that a 
growing institution would attract large gifts from 
wealthy men, and that it would be at all times gen- 
erously supported by a proud and loyal body of 
alumni, 

President Harris, in large part, accomplished his 
purpose. Between 1889 and 1919, Bucknell did 
grow rapidly, thanks at least in part to the appeal of 
its varied and expanding educational programs. The 
enrollment in the College increased from 71 in 1889- 
90 to 328 in 1900-01, and to 715 in 1916-17. Bythe 
last-named year, moreover, both the preparatory 
divisions of the University had been discontinued. 
Bucknell University had come to be, in fact but not 
in name, an enlarged college with an appended School 
of Music which, in the course of a few years, would 
become merely a department of this college. 

The increase in the number of students had created 
the need, and in part had provided the means, for the 
construction of new buildings and for the enlargement 
of the faculty. The new buildings erected during 
the administration of Dr. Harris were two dormitories 
for men (now Kress Hall and Trax Hall) a new dor- 
mitory for women (now Harris Hall), a new library 
building (Carnegie Hall), a physical laboratory, a 
heating and lighting plant, and a foundry. Mean- 
while the faculty had been proportionately enlarged 


as new courses had been introduced. Apart from the 
expansion of programs in the arts and sciences, the 
most significant enduring curricular additions of this 
administration were the four programs leading to de- 
grees in engineering. 

The end of the First World War—a war in which 
Bucknell had creditably participated—saw the begin- 
ning of a new era on the campus in Lewisburg. In 
1919 Dr. Harris retired from the presidency of Buck- 
nell. He was succeeded by Dr. Emory W. Hunt, who 
would retain this position until 1931. It was during 


»’ Dr. Hunt’s administration that Bucknell University 
| acquired many of its present-day characteristics. The 
| reorganization then effected touched virtually every 
/ aspect of the functioning of the University. 


It pro- 
foundly affected administration, curricula, depart- 
ments of instruction, and student activities. It made 
even the recent past look like a rather remote past. 
As the present writer has said elsewhere, the “post- 
war prosperity that was bringing with each passing 
year more and more students to Bucknell made pos- 
sible the charging of higher tuition fees and the in- 
creasing of endowment, and a greatly increased in- 
come helped to provide the means for new buildings, 
better equipment, an enlargement of the campus, a 
larger and a better faculty, and a thorough-going re- 
vision of the curricula. 


But curricular revision during this period, although 
noteworthy, was not revolutionary. It revealed a 
changing emphasis, not a break with the spirit of the 
Harris administration. Whereas in President Harris’s 
time there had been a steady erosion of the old classi- 
cal course and, after 1901, heavy emphasis on law, 
medicine, engineering, and home economics, in Presi- 
dent Hunt’s administration the classical course was 
abandoned for a new generalized program leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and of the professional 
or vocational subjects only engineering was stressed. 
Instruction for students intending to study law or 
medicine now became strictly prelegal or premedical, 
the program in home economics was abandoned, and 
new programs emphasizing education, journalism, 
and commerce and finance were established” 

In respect to curricular revision, the most far-reach- 
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ing change in that era was not lost on perceptive con- 
temporaries. A committee of the faculty, reporting 
in 1931 on the Hunt administration, remarked that 
the “most striking change in educational thought, dur- 
ing these 12 years, appears in the fact that the dom- 
inant trio of 1919, Greek, Latin, and mathematics, is 
wholly eliminated from the list of prescribed sub- 
jects.” At last the New Education had won a com- 
plete victory. A mountain had been leveled, and a 
valley had been lifted up. Latin and Greek were 
now expelled from their favored places in the pleas- 
ant groves of Academe, and no doubt enthusiasts of 
the “new order” were hoping that the teachers of these 
troublesome subjects would soon have to scrounge 
for a living and appease their hunger by eating in 
hamburger joints. 

As had been the case in the Harris administration, 
an enlarging student body inthe Hunt administration 
(from 779 in 1920-21 to 1185 in 1930-31) made nec- 
essary additional buildings for the University. Con- 
sequently, the University during the Hunt adminis- 
tration either constructed or acquired these buildings: 
the first wing of the Engineering Building, the Memo- 
rial Stadium, the Music Hall, a new dormitory for 
women (Hunt Hall), the Botany Building, the 
Women’s Dining Hall, and the Ziegler Memorial In- 
firmary. Accordingly, when President Hunt retired 
in 1931, Bucknell University was much larger than it 
had been in 1919, 


Depression a Time of Trouble 


But by 1931 Bucknell was beginning to feel the 
effects of the Great Depression. Consequently the 
four-year administration of Dr. Hunt’s successor, Dr. 
Homer P. Rainey, was a time of trouble. The enroll- 
ment declined, and in 1932 fire destroyed the Central 
Hall of Old Main and seriously damaged the two 
wings of this building. Nevertheless, something was 
accomplished other than the incurring of operational 
deficits and the reduction of salaries. A Junior Col- 
lege (now Wilkes College) was started in Wilkes- 
Barre in 1933, and during the academic year 1933-34 
the Vaughan Literature Building was constructed. 
But the depression continued to be a heavy burden, 
and it was perhaps at its worst when, in 1935, Arnaud 
C. Marts, a businessman of New York City, succeed- 
ed Dr. Rainey as President of Bucknell. 

During the next ten years, first as acting president 
and then as president, Dr. Marts served Bucknell 
well. What he did for Bucknell in that time of crisis 
was as noteworthy as what David Jayne Hill had 
done for it in an equally dangerous crisis many years 
before. Dr. Marts’ enthusiasm and optimism pres- 
ently dispelled much of the gloom that had envelop- 
ed the campus, and the skill that he exhibited in rais- 
ing money soon gave rise to the hope that, as the 
severity of the depression lessened, the condition of 
Bucknell would be much improved. This hope was 
fully justified. Gradually the number of students 
increased, salary “cuts” were restored, and in 1939 a 
satisfactory retirement plan for members of the fac- 
ulty was adopted. Presently, also, money became 
available for the restoration of Old Main, for the com- 
pletion of the Engineering Building, and for the con- 


struction of what became the main part of the Davis 
Gymnasium. Moreover, President Marts had well 
under way a campaign to raise money for the con- 
struction of a new library building when, in 1941, our 
entrance into the Second World War put an end to 
such activities everywhere in the country. 

In the Second World War, as in the First, Buck- 
nell’s participation was commendable, but here this 
subject can be no more than mentioned. Because 
successive Naval Training contingents were assigned 
to the campus from 1943 to the end of the war, the 
University never ceased to operate. During much 
cf the war, President Marts was away from the cam- 
pus, serving first the State of Pennsylvania and then 
the United States as captain in the Coast Guard. In 
June, 1945, he was succeeded as President of Buck- 
nell by Dr. Herbert L. Spencer. 

Dr. Spencer was President of Bucknell from 1945 
to 1949, when he resigned to become director of the 
Kress Foundation. He was succeeded by Dr. Horace 
A. Hildreth, a former governor of Maine, who served 
from 1949 to 1953, when he resigned to become am- 
bassador of the United States to Pakistan. 


Years of Readjustment 


The eight years between 1945 and 1953 were try- 
ing years of readjustment for Bucknell University. 
Because of the “G. I.” influx, the student body more 
than doubled, andthe University was confronted with 
the problem of dealing with a large number of stu- 
dents in crowded quarters. The faculty was greatly 
enlarged, but housing, classroom, and library facilities 
were in short supply. A temporary structure, the 
Social Science Building, was erected as a classroom 
building, and Bucknell Village andthe Faculty Court 
were hastily brought into being, the former to provide 
housing for some married students and the latter to 
accommodate some of the new members of the fac- 
ulty. In 1950 the Korean War, by posing a threat 
of the depletion of the student body, brought to the 
campus the ROTC, and thus gave Bucknell its pres- 
ent Department of Military Science and Tactics. 

The principal permanent additions to the physical 
plant of the University during these eight years were 
a new Heating Plant and a new Library Building. 
An important project that President Marts had begun 
was completed when, in June, 1951, the Ellen Clarke 
Bertrand Library Building was dedicated. These 
years, however, were significant principally for the 
reason that they were years of adjustment to new 
conditions and of planning for the future. Much of 
this planning would bear fruit during the next few 
years. 

When Dr. Merle M. Odgers became President of 
Bucknell in December, 1954, the growth and the im- 
provement of the University that would characterize 
the 1950’s and the early 1960’s were beginning to get 
under way. They gained momentum with the pass- 
ing months. Although the student body during these 
years remained fairly stable, the continuing pressure 
of many students and of a rising inflation created the 
need for changes of stupendous significance. The 
faculty was enlarged, the salaries of members of the 
faculty were more than doubled, and faculty “fringe 


benefits” were increased. Both income and expendi- 
ture increased enormously. Whereas in 1954-55 the 
income of the University’ was $2,647,124.57, in 
1959-60 it was $4,846,949.44. So also of expendi- 
tures, which increased from $2,639,581.92 in 1954-55 
to $4,848,072.79 in 1959-60. Even more significant, 
perhaps, was the increase in the endowment, Because 
of the success of the recent Dual Development Cam- 
paign and of the recent large bequest from Mrs. EI- 
len Clarke Bertrand, the assets of the University were 
more than doubled within one year. As of June 30, 
1961, the market value of the Endowment Fund was 
more than $14,000,000. 

Since June 30, 1950, several new buildings have 
been constructed. Two of these—the F. W. Olin 
Science Building and Coleman Hall—vwere gifts to 
Bucknell from the Olin Foundation. Other new 
buildings, besides the Library mentioned above, are 
the James S. Swartz Residence Hall, the Freas-Rooke 
Swimming Pool (a wing of the Davis Gymnasium), 
a recreation center at Cowan, and the Administrative 
Center, which was occupied in May, 1961. During 
the present year (1963)), a new building is being 
constructed to replace the one which has housed the 
Observatory since 1887. Remodelling or additions 
have improved, inter alia, the Ellen Clark Bertrand 
Library, the Davis Gymnasium, the Tustin Gym- 
nasium, the Carnegie Building, the dormitories for 
women, and two dormitories for men, Kress Hall and 
Trax Hall. 

In respect to academic affairs, significant changes 


also have taken place since 1950. The Bucknell 
Study, an inquiry into the aims and offerings of the 
University, was begun in 1955 and ended in 1961, 
when three colleges—Arts and Sciences, Business 
Administration, and Engineering—were formed. Be- 
cause of this study, Bucknell now has a carefully for- 
mulated statement of its objectives, an honors pro- 
gram in operation, a committee on the curriculum for 
each of its three colleges, and a new curriculum for 
the students working for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. 

The establishment of three colleges, President Od- 
gers has affirmed, does not imply any change in the 
character, objectives, or basic structure of the Uni- 
versity. Its purpose is to improve the quality of the 
work of the University. The University, he said, 
looks forward to a “controlled growth” with an en- 
rollment not to exceed 2,500 students, and to the 
achieving of excellence as an undergraduate institu- 
tion concerned principally with basic liberal educa- 
tion, and, consequently, restricted to a limited pro- 
gram of graduate instruction. It will, he continued, 
at all times encourage research, but will not forget 
that its main task is superior teaching. 

Pursuant to the foregoing objectives, the Trustees 
have approved for the University, “in principle and 
in general estimate,” a projection for the years 1962 
to 1972 of capital needs estimated at $12,700,000. 
Of this sum $7,000,000 will be sought for additional 
endowment and $5,700,000 for new buildings and for 
the renovation of existing buildings. 
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Mifflinburg, a Survey Past and Present 


By CHARLES Loy SANDERS 





Midway north and south, also east and west, in 
Union County, in central Pennsylvania, is the town 
of Mifflinburg. A few miles distant Allegheny moun- 
tain ranges fringe the area, forming at the western 
extremity of the county the closed end of a giant 
horseshoe. Between these rugged boundaries is agri- 
cultural landscape—farms, farmhouses and _ barns, 
cultivated fields, and wooded plots—known as Buf- 
falo Valley. Tribes of Indians of Chief Shikeilamy’s 
Nations once frequented the forests and wooded areas 
of the region. A mile north of Mifflinburg flows Buf- 
falo Creek, a haven for avid anglers. Four miles 
south is Penn’s Creek, larger than Buffalo and even 
more noted for trout, bass, suckers, carp, catfish, and, 
of course, sunfish in large numbers. Thus the com- 
munity of this article lies in the midst of nature’s 
abundance. 


To free the mind from the “cares that infest the 
day” and refresh the soul at an eventide one needs 
only to seek the ridge north of town less than a mile 
distant at the extremity of Third and Fourth Streets. 
Across rolling hills and fertile fields he can behold 
mountain crests in the distance. Here is scenic 
splendor, not majestic but deeply satisfying. Here 
he can let his imagination play, and his thoughts wan- 
der to the world beyond the horizon’s hills. Another 
evening equally alluring he may enjoy a panoramic 
view from the top of Quarry Hill to the south of town. 
From this vantage spot he can survey the complete 
mountainous curve of the horseshoe south, west, and 
north. This is not history, but it does reveal an 


Mifflinburg’s Chestnut Street in the Early 1900's 


aspect of why residents of Mifflinburg in the past 
found harmony, peace, and beauty in their dwelling 
place as do folks at the present time. 


Founded in 1792, for thirty-five years, Mifflinburg, 
in its western section, was known as Youngmanstown, 
so named for Elias Youngman who laid out the town 
from Third Street westward. Mr. Youngman was 
born in Germany in 1738, died in 1817, his wife, 
Catherine Nagle, in 1822, their remains at rest in the 
old Lutheran and Reformed cemetery, the western 
section of the present Woodlawn. Descendants who 
spent their lives in the area are Misses Agnes and 
Flora Barber, now residents of convalescent homes; 
Mrs. Wilbert C. Chambers, 207 Market Street; Mr. 
Edward Smith, deceased in 1960, 406 Green Street, 
where his widow now resides. Mrs. Chambers was 
a great, great granddaughter and Mr. Smith a great, 
great grandson of Mr. Youngman. Mrs. Chambers 
is mother of three daughters, Mr. Smith, father of a 
son and a daughter. 


In 1797 George Rote (Georg M. Rhoades) devel- 
oped the area from Third Street eastward. This ex- 
tension somehow acquired the designation Rhodes- 
town. Seeing the discrepancy in spelling (Rote, 
Rhoades) one may become perplexed over the name 
of Rhodestown. 


In 1827 the two settlements were incorporated into 
a borough by an Act of Assembly and became known 
as Mifflinburg, after Thomas Mifflin, Pennsylvania’s 
first governor under the constitution of 1790. 
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With gradual slowness the village grew. Laid out 
and extended, streets pointed roughly in an easterly- 
westerly direction, intersecting roads northerly and 
southerly. Eight streets east and west eventually 
formed the plan of the town: Maple, Green, Market 
(which did not become the business street), Chestnut 
(main thoroughfare), Walnut, Mulberry, Mill, and 
Thompson. Sixteen streets north and south: Albert, 
Klingler, Line, East, First to Eleventh constitute the 
borough in 1963. The major east-west arteries, 
Chestnut and Market, exceed a mile in length, with 
Walnut and Green slightly shorter. The north-south 
streets average approximately six blocks. 


According to the census of 1960 within the borough 
live 2478 people, homogeneous economically, racial- 
ly, religiously. In 1890 the population totaled 1417. 
Throughout the town’s existence citizens have been 
mostly native-born and largely of Pennsylvania 
Dutch ancestry. Always a church-going folk with a 
rural consciousness of morality and common sense, 
eight congregations (see special article on churches) 
now regularly meet for worship. Guided by sterling 
principles of fair dealing, present inhabitants, as in 
the past, are neither rich nor poor, neither intellectual 
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paragons nor slow-witted sons of the soil. They are 
frugal in desires and neighborly in associations. Few 
homes are so elaborate as to be conspicuous and none 
so lowly as to be a hovel. 

(A complete account of Mifflinburg industries pre- 
pared by Mr. Sanders appears in the article on Union 
County Industries). 

Happily situated literally between two State rec- 
reational areas, citizens of this locality can spend hot 
and humid afternoons and evenings at either Ray- 
mond B. Winter Park in the Fourteen-Mile Narrows 
or Hairy John’s in the Seven-Mile Narrows. At the 
former a lake provides bathing safety well protected 
by rope barriers and a life-guard resting on his tower 
at the water’s edge. A nearby campsite attracts va- 
cationists drawn to the cool climate of the surround- 
ing mountains. Also, picnic tables are numerous 
with stone fireplaces for cookouts only a few steps 





away. On the way to Half-Way (former name of 
Winter Park) is the Sand Bridge outdoor spot where 
Rapid Run hurries by in a constant murmur as it 
tumbles over and over on its way. Pavilions fitted 
out with picnic tables make even a rainy-day outing 
possible in this locality. A drive on this mountain 
highway becomes a lovely spectacle of beauty, es- 
pecially when Pennsylvania’s flower, the laurel, is in 
bloom. And all of this may be felt and richly enjoy- 
ed within twenty minutes from Mifflinburg. The 
drive westward to Hairy John’s includes Hartleton, 
passes Laurelton Village toward Woodward, the first 
village in Centre Countl. This is a quiet, restful 
spot where indolents can be paramount, and the small, 
clear-water pool keeps the atmosphere refreshing 
every moment of the day. This, too, is just beyond 
Mifflinburg’s doorstep. Little wonder is it that the 
“good old summertime” is a period of easy revelry, 
and on wintry days snowshoeing and skiing can be 
attempted by anyone adventurously inclined. 


And the lure of brook trout attracts many anglers, 
seeking a release from the pressures of the day, to 
the cool streams that tumble from the mountains. 


Before automobile days the Lewisburg and Tyrone 
branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad served the com- 
munity as a means of transportation, both passenger 
and freight. Two trains westward, two eastward 
were daily visitors, and Samuel Johnston, the ticket 
agent, was a busy man. Additionally, for a period 
of several years, an evening train at 6 o’clock came 
from Montandon and returned. Later this service 
became a storage battery car ample in size to carry 
a reduced number of passengers. Long freight trains, 
one eastbound, one westbound, were daily expectan- 
cies. Today no passenger service prevails, but freight 
traffic continues to transport farm products from the 
area and other manufactured goods to and from the 
community. 


Incoming passenger trains once signaled lively ac- 
tivity at the railroad station. Porters from Young’s 
Hotel and the Deckard House met traveling salesmen 
and other guests coming to town. And these porters 
willingly carried light baggage too, heavier luggage 
usually being transported by Clark Lance’s or Ben 
Newberry’s drayage service. Present also was War- 
ley Schoch, for outgoing trains as well, representing 
The Mifflinburg Telegraph, to gather items for per- 
sonal columns of the weekly newspaper. Young’s 
Hotel is now an apartment and office building owned 
by Mrs. John S. Purnell. The Deckard House is a 
residental hotel with R. W. Pardoe, proprietor, now 
known as The Mifflinburg Hotel. Prior to Mr. Par- 
doe’s ownership it was known as The Hopp Inn. 


Stores of Henry Strunk (later Kleckner’s, Baker 
and Erdley’s); J. D.S. Gast and Son (later C. W. 
Sterling, Everett Baker); B. F. Reighard; J. E. Bibig- 
haus; R. Frank Feese’s shoe emporium; S. Gensburg 
and A. Leopold, clothing; Bower's Meat Market 
(later Klingman’s); Reed and Stitzer’s restaurant 
(then Hackenberg’s); Zellers’ restaurant; M. E. 
Strunk, tailoring; James Beaver’s fruit and vege- 


SERVING UNION COUNTY 
FOR 68 YEARS 


First operated in Lewisburg in 1895 by Max 
: Harris, Max Harris Men’s Wear has been man- 


aged by Lou Harris since 1935. 


MAX HARRIS MEN’S WEAR 
408 Market St. — JA 3-6261 — Lewisburg, Pa. 
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: AUTOMATIC, METERED DELIVERY 


OIL BURNER SERVICE 


_ BEYER & FORTNER, 
: Inc. 
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tables; all were active between Third and Fifth 
Streets, and this was more than fifty years ago. Three 
drug stores: the Brubaker, the Kleckner (Hall’s 
Reed’s), the Steans’ (still in operation), were in the 
same area. No longer does Mifflinburg revel in that 
former heyday of shopping glory. Taking the places 
of those well-known marts of an earlier era are three 
hardware stores, a photography headquarters, two 
radio and television outlets, two shops selling men’s 
clothing and two women’s, three grocery stores, the 
studio shop, a large variety store,a jewelry mart with 
watch and clock repairing, a book and stationery 
headquarters and a paint and wall-paper shop. The 
Lewis pharmacy dispenses drugs and prescriptions— 
all in the two blocks between Third and Fifth Streets. 

Educationally Mifflinburg has developed with the 
population growth. In 1827 the legislature incor- 
porated The Mifflinburg Academy, a tuition school, 
the first regularly established school in the county 
aiming to give higher instruction to its pupils. In 
1838 the free school system was organized. The 
Academy ceased existence in 1868, but in 1876 the 
building at the foot of the hill south of town was 
erected. Enlarged in 1924, it served as both the high 
school and elementary school until the Western Area 
jointure was effected and a new junior-senior high 
school was constructed in the southeastern area of 
the borough on a 28-acre plot purchased from Mr. 
Webster Irwin. This building opened in the fall of 
1953 and was dedicated with formal ceremonies on 
September 18th. At that time Myron C. Sterlng was 
president of the Joint School District; Dr. Frank P. 
Boyer was County Superintendent; W. Earl Thomas, 
supervising principal. The former high school was 
renovated to serve exclusively as an elementary 
school for town and surrounding townships of the 
jointure: The Boroughs of Mifflinburg, Hartleton, 
and New Berlin, and the townships of Lewis, Hartley, 
West Buffalo, Limestone, Buffalo, and Union Inde- 
pendent. 

Until recent years recreational facilities were limit- 
ed to an athletic field for baseball and football, and 
a high school gymnasium. In 1959 this situation 
was improved through a memorial gift of a swimming 
pool and bathhouse. A bequest by Mr. Charles W. 
Goss to the community through the Kiwanis club of 
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The Helen G. Lyons 


Deneeeonanes 


Gift Shop 


LEWISBURG, Pa. 
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which he was a member in memory of his deceased 
wife gave a needed addition to recreational possibili- 
ties. Known as the Kathryn E. Goss Memorial 
Swimming Pool it is in daily use through the summer 
months. Nearby is the Little League baseball field. 
Also tennis courts and an outdoor basketball court 
provide exercise and pleasure. A pavilion fitted out 
with picnic tables is frequently the scene for class 
and family reunions and varied gatherings of recrea- 
tion-minded folks. All of these recent additions now 
offer a park area for public use adequate and com- 
mendable for the town and vicinity. 

In the “good old days” Mifflinburg boasted a 
theater also. Located at 304 Chestnut Street for a 
brief time, it was then moved to 436 Chestnut Street 
where it greeted visitors throughout its existence. A 
resume of its names and years may refresh some 
memories of bygone times: The Lyric, 1908-1925, 
William F. Romig; The New, 1925-1932, Carl Heck; 
The Fox, 1932-1938, Charles Weigle; The Band Box, 
1938-1949, Clifford Flynn and Company; The Pix, 
1949-1952, C. D. Weiser. Then theater going ended 
in Mifflinburg, victim of what people loosely call pro- 
gress, radio, television, larger theaters with more up- 
to-date pictures in surrounding towns. John Shively, 
local resident, served as projectionist for almost a 
quarter of a century. 

Before electric refrigerators became standard 
household equipment, Mifflinburg citizens kept milk, 
butter, and other foods cold with ice delivered to the 
door. Preserved in two large storage houses between 
Walnut Street and the railroad after harvesting from 
a pond near the present homes of Robert Runkle and 
Nestor Booney, ice was a necessity in every home. 
In winters with insufficient freezing weather to pro- 
duce an adequate supply for summer use, cool base- 
ments became essential for needs of every household. 
This era was not a time to be envied by a modern 
housewife. 


At the turn of the century a creamery was located 
west of town near the Chambers spring. Owned and 
operated by Mr, J. H. Shontz until 1914, it was sold 
to Sheffield Farms with a plant in Lewisburg. In 
another forward step the Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Association was organized about 1921, opening a re- 
ceiving station west of the borough limits where 
whole milk is delivered daily by farmers or by truck- 
ers with prescribed routes for collection. Approxi- 
mately 7,500 gallons are received daily and trans- 
ported to city markets. 

Club and fraternal activity always was a feature 
of Mifflinburg’s way of life. Fifty years ago and be- 
fore that time several fraternal societies had local 
chapters with regularly scheduled meetings weekly 
or monthly: Knights of the Golden Eagle, Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows, Modern Woodmen of 
America, Patriotic Order Sons of America, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, Free and Accept- 
ed Masons. The Loyal Order of Moose was formed 
in 1923. On Memorial Day each year most of these 
groups in full regalia participated in the annual 
parade. In 1963 only the Masons and the Moose 
survive, each owner of its home. Scarlet Rebekah 
Lodge and the Order of the Eastern Star long have 
existed here, and the Ladies of the Moose in more 
recent years. 

Organized in 1882 the William R. Foster Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic, originally had eighteen 
members, increasing to sixty-nine, before death’s in- 
roads claimed aged survivors of the War between the 
States. The Spanish-American conflict in 1898 
brought a few Mifflinburg area youth to respond to 
the call for volunteers. As a result of World Wars 
I and II and the Korean conflict both the American 
Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars have a large 
membership and are active in patriotic efforts in the 
community. Auxiliaries of these organizations func- 
tion also. 





Citizens Band of Mifflinburg, 1892 


Social and cultural groups of women carry on pro- 
grams of benefit to members and to the community 
at large. The Twentieth Century Club has been in 
continuous existence since 1897. In 1914 it became 
affliated with the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in 1925 withthe General Federation, 
in 1937 with the County Federation. The Athenae- 
um was formed in 1909 and has been active constant- 
ly with emphasis on cultural programs since that date. 
The Civic Club was organized in 1935 as a Junior 
Athenaeum and became the Civic Club in 1946. A 
story of activities and accomplishments of these or- 
ganizations could be a lengthy tale in itself. 

Until 1934 Mifflinburg lacked a community library. 
In that year through persistent personal efforts of 
Elliot J. Gutelius and Miss Jessie Herr the first li- 
brary came into being. Meeting in the Borough 
Building for ten years, known as the Mifflinburg Pub- 
lic Library, it prospered in a meager way with money 
received by door-to-door solicitation and by gifts from 
interested residents. In 1944 Miss Jane Herr, sister 
of Miss Jessie, the last of the Herr sisters to pass 
away, died, bequeathing the Herr homestead, north- 
west corner of Fifth and Market Streets, to the town 
to be used for library purposes. With the real estate 
bequest came an endowment fund to provide for 
operation and for growth of the library. From a small 
beginning with 400 volumes it has expanded into an 
institution of almost 7,500 volumes available for bor- 
rowing. For a quarter of a century Mrs, Kreider 
Kurtz carried the responsibility of librarian with a 
corps of willing women helpers. Since her retirement 
in 1961 her daughter, Mrs. Robert Minium, has been 
serving in that capacity. 

Over a long period physical boundaries of the 
borough remained relatively unviolated. Gradually, 
however, expansion began. Where the Chambers folk 
plowed acres, Market and Green Streets were extend- 
ed westward to become residential sites for more 
than a score of attractive homes. Likewise eastward 
on the Klingler farm (now owned by O. R. Laney) 
Market and Green were lengthened four blocks where 





Che past comes alive 


At Harriet MacIntyre’s, the Union County of 
1813 takes on new meaning for lovers of authentic 
Pennsylvania antiques. 


a e 


Early Americana, with all its homespun flavor, 
is waiting here for the collector of handcrafted 
pieces of rare charm. 


What better time than this historic celebration 
of Union County’s Sesquicentennial, to invite 
friends, old and new, to stop in and say hello? 
It will be our pleasure to reintroduce you to the 
Union County of one hundred fifty years ago, 
through the antiques of today, made by early 
Union County settlers. 


You see — it’s our special privilege to deal in 
those heritage pieces every day. We respect the 
artisanship of the past. That’s why we’ve a shop- 
ful of the past, for you to browse in. Come in and 
share it with us. 


ibarriet Macintyre 2 


322 MARKET STREET 








cows formerly grazed in pasture. To the south of 
town grew the Carr development extending from the 
top of the school house hill westward to Quarry Road 
four blocks distant. All of these sections are includ- 
ed in present borough limits. To the north on a farm 
owned by Quentin Snook (once a Roseman home- 
stead), Mr. Snook being the first builder in 1954, a 
half dozen homes with ample acreage have been 
erected to form a small community there. 

Favorably and colorfully remembered are Memo- 
tial Days of the past. A half century ago, even 
longer, hundreds of boys and girls carried bouquets, 
marching through several of the town’s streets to the 
cemetery to do honor to deceased veterans by rever- 
ently placing flowers on their graves. In line of 
parade also were musical units and regaled members 
of many organizations then active in the community. 
From a platform festooned with American flags and 
draped with red, white, and blue bunting, on the 
south side of the present elementary school, the cra- 
tor of the occasion stirred his audience, spread far 
back among the trees of the campus, to a fervent 
mood of nationalistic patriotism. | Mere mention of 
early Memorial Days revives memories of a glorious 
past before modern ways of life and thought caught 
hold of the populace both young and old. Today’s 
celebration of that holiday remains a time of patriotic 
observance with traditional ceremonies. 

Spanning Buffalo Creek, on North Fourth Street, 
is a landmark erected about 1825, a covered bridge 
in the fashion of those structures common in an 
earlier era. Strengthened by improved trusses in 
1840, and modernly repaired in 1959, it is now asteel 
bridge built entirely within the old wooden structure. 
Lettered on a painted board at each end are these 
words: “Any person riding or driving at any other 
gait than a walk, or driving more than fifteen head of 
cattle or carrying fire in any way over this bridge are 
subjected to a fine of thirty dollars.” This structure 
is commonly known as the Hassenplug bridge named 
after a family that lived for many years in a nearby 
brick house. 








Decorating and Antiques 


LEWISBURG 
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Two historical markers turn thoughts back to Rev- 
olutionary War and Indian days. Near the eastern 
end of Chestnut Street appears the following legend: 
“FOUGHT’S MILL. The nearby mill is on the site 
of the earlier mill built in 1771. The original 
Fought’s mill was a settler’s refuge against Indians in 
Revolutionary Days. Here was held Nov. 3, 1776, 
Buffalo Valley’s first election under the Constitution 
of 1776.” About one mile south of town along the 
highway leading toward Penn’s Creek is the following 
account: “LEROY MASSACRE. Near here John 
Jacob Leroy was killed by Indians on Oct. 16, 1755, 
following the Penn’s Creek Massacre. This was the 
first hostility in the region after Braddock’s defeat.” 
The Penn’s Creek Massacre occurred near the mouth 
of Penn’s Creek, across the Susquehanna from Sun- 
bury, then known by the Indian name of Shamokin. 
Thirteen were slain. 

As early as 1897, with enviable foresight, the 
Borough Council began a movement to establish a 
municipal water system. The outcome of this effort, 
enlarged and expanded from time to time, eventu- 
ated into the present supply. Located in the moun- 
tains seven miles northwest of town is “The Intake” 
which accumulates in an adequate concrete basin 
water that tumbles down adjacent mountain sides. 
From here pipelines carry this fresh, clear water to 
reservoirs near the hilltop south of town. 


Lighting System Provided 


In 1903, first steps were taken toward providing a 
lighting system and thus pass from the era of evening 
lamplighters of the nineteenth century. Accordingly 
a contract was entered into between the Borough and 
J. Lincoln Halfpenny and Abram E. Grove to use 
the water power of their grinding mill located along 
Penn’s Creek south of Swengel. Other contracts pro- 
vided for generators, transformers, and transmission 
lines. Electric lights were first turned on, July 13, 
1904. Likewise the town manages its sewage dis- 
posal with a scientific plant located on the Iddings 
farm in the northern section. This was completed 
in 1951. Municipal ownership of these utilities has 
been a boon financially to town government as well 
as to the citizens who have been beneficiaries of 
moderate rates throughout the years. 

Once upon a time entering and leaving Mifflinburg 
involved a brief pause at barriers a short distance 
beyond borough limits at both the eastern and west- 
ern ends of town. These toll gates were necessary 
nuisances to provide revenue for construction and 
maintenance of the turnpike passing through the 
valley. Horses seemed not to mind the delay, and 
children enjoyed greetings by the gatekeeper at the 
toll house. 

Reportedly a first court in Union County was held 
at 406 Green Street, the present residence of Mrs. 
Edward Smith. 

Until two years ago the chief officer of the Borough 
had been known as Burgess. Now the title is mayor. 
Mr. Paul M. Smith holds the honor in 1963. An in- 
complete list of burgesses would include names of 
Harry W. Klose, Frank L. Wood, Charles W. Kauff- 
man, Charles M. Snyder, David W. Frederick, these 
serving in comparatively recent years. The first 


burgess of record was J. W. Sands in 1855. Town 
government has long been vested in six councilmen, 
three from the East, three from the West Ward. 
Since 1954 a borough manager system of operation 
has been used successfully. Mr. Guy Krapp was the 
first manager until 1962; Mr. James Donley has serv- 
ed since April, 1962. 

Places of business dating back about a quarter of 
a century, some much longer, include Lance’s Monu- 
ment Works, Shively’s Meat Market, Denius Restau- 
rant, Mifflinburg Motors (formerly Benner), Man- 
beck Motors, Schnure’s Service Station, Esso Servi- 
center (formerly Sechler’s), Atlantic Station (inop- 
erative in 1963), Grant Yarger (auto service), L. W. 
Strunk and Son, morticians, Spaid and Klingman 
barber shops, Culp’s Market, Bennett’s Hardware 
(Musser’s), O. R. Laney Store, Koons Millinery and 
Lingerie shop (now dress shop), Beckley’s Plumbing, 





BUN soar Soares epi aatin i 


Cedar Run School House 
Near Mifflinburg built in 1865 

Boop’s Plumbing, Mifflinburg Book Store. Even 
after careful scrutiny this list may remain incomplete. 

In 1814, a newspaper, “The Union,” was published 
in Mifflinburg for one year when the publisher, a Mr. 
Kennedy, moved it to New Berlin following the loca- 
tion of the county seat there. In 1855 the “Union 
County Star” existed briefly, and from 1858 to 1862 
the “Union County Press” was published. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1886, the “Mifflinburg Times” appeared, 
flourishing for several decades under editor and pub- 
lisher Mr. George W. Foote. Persisting through the 
years has been “The Mifflinburg Telegraph.” Estab- 
lished by Messrs, C. E. Haus and J. R. Orwig, it was 
first published on June 10, 1862. On January 1, 
1873, it was purchased by Mr. George W. Schoch 
who was its editor until his death in 1918. In Sep- 
tember of 1918 Mr. C. Asher Kniss owned and pub- 
lished the paper until 1955. Then Mr. W. O. Harter 
carried on the publication until 1960. At the present 
time Mr. Harris Lemon is proprietor. In addition 
to “The Telegraph,” this printng establishment has 
always successfully engaged in commercial printing, 
engraving, and lithographing on an extensive scale. 

The John A. Beard Community Center has been a 
recent addition for public use. | Bequeathed to the 
town by Mr, Beard, who died in 1955, it opened in 
1960 as a recreational unit for youth, also as a meet- 
ing place for organizations in the community. The 
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Setting the fashion in Union County 
for 65 years 


1898— 
Prowant’s Founded by John F. Prowant 


1941—James H. “Jimmy” Prowant succeeds 
his father 


1963—Business is purchased by Frank Hinish 


PROWANT'S MEN’S WEAR 


Market at Third Lewisburg, Pa. 
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Entertainment a Problem? 


—— CAT — 


RALPH SHINGARA 
THEATRICAL AGENCY 


ee 


Bands, Floor Shows, Novelty Acts 
“All National Contacts” 


vennens 


225 Walnut St. Sunbury, Pa. 


AT 6-5722 
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Congratulations 


Union County! 
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As a close neighbor and warm friend the 
Town & Country Depariment Store is proud 
to share in the 150th Anniversary of Union 


County. 
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TOWN & COUNTRY 


Department Store 


Shamokin Dam 


former home of Mr. Beard it has been renovated and 
equipped witha modern kitchen, adequate appliances 
and utensils for serving light lunches to relatively 
small groups. 


Twenty-four names appear on the complete roster 
of postmasters since George Youngman, son of Elias 
Youngman, a founder of the town, was first to serve 
in 1798. Included in this listing are only those who 
have served since 1900 with the dates of their com- 
missions: George W. Schoch, 1898; Martha E. Doeb- 
ler, 1914; Samuel B. Miller, 1919; Charles W. Steese, 
1921; Harriet S. Earnest, 1926; Samuel B. Miller, 
1934; William L. Doebler, 1944; Harry L. Smith, 
1950. The present post-office building was erected 
in 1939. Prior to that time it was housed in rented 
guarters for many years in a building on the present 
site of the Koons Hardware Store. Here formerly 
was the home of Mr. George W. Schoch and the plant 
of “The Mifflinburg Telegraph.” 


The First National Bank was the first banking in- 
stitution in Mifflinburg, organized and chartered in 
1863. In operation until 1880, its first president and 
cashier were William Young and James Sands respec- 
tively. At that time it sold its property and merged 
with The Mifflinburg Bank which had been granted 
a charter in 1873. In 1889 The Farmers’ Bank was 
organized and functioned as a substantial financial 
institution until 1930 when its directors decided to 
merge with The Mifflinburg Bank, which, since 1925, 
had assumed the name of The Mifflinburg Bank and 
Trust Company with increased powers and services. 

For many years the Borough has owned its head- 
quarters, the former home of the late Harry B. Young, 
333 Chestnut Street. In it are the necessary offices, 
also the office of the Department of Forests and 
Waters of Pennsylvania. 


About the year 1889 a Hose company was formed 
with volunteer members to give the community or- 
ganized fire protection. The equipment was hand- 
drawn requiring approximately ten men to pull the 
ladder-wagon to fires. Not until 1926 was the first 
truck acquired. Since that time in progressive stages 
modern equipment has been procured, and willing 
men have made The Mifflinburg Hose Company an 
efficient and respected group of fire fighters. Hose 
Company headquarters are at 325 Chestnut Street. 
In 1963 Alvin Hoffman is fire chief and has been for 
the past several years. 


This account is only a meager story of Mifflinburg’s 
beginning and growth. It is a delineating history 
giving multitudes of names and dates. Nor does it 
offer biographical information of former residents, or 
even names, for instance, of borough officials in se- 
quence, or all of the postmasters, or leaders of fra- 
ternal organizations and clubs. Plainly it is only a 
narrative of past and present intermingled. One may 
hope, however, that it may serve in small degree to 
keep alive some memories of an almost forgotten 
past. For youth and young adults it may help to 
vitalize the present, also tend to stimulate a modicum 
of interest in the community where their grand- 
parents and even more remote ancestors dwelt and 
earned a livelihood by unremitting hours of toil. 


The Hamlets of Glen Tron, Pardee, Weikert 


By CHARLES LOY SANDERS 


In the southwest corner of Union County repose 
three hamlets—Glen Iron, Pardee, Weikert—that 
in the nineteenth cenury and the early years of 
the twentieth were near the verge of being thriv- 
ing communities. Here where the rippling water 
of Penn’s Creek meanders eastward toward the 
Susquehanna river, shaded by crags, boulders, and 
tall trees of Jack’s mountain, these villages once 
upon a time held their places in a spotlight of 
hamlet glory. They had beauty surrounding them 
with what nature provided; they had wild game 
for hunting pleasures and fish in the streams to 
reward anglers with far more than a reputation 
for enviable patience. Even more they were a 
haven for resort-minded folks, and they maintain- 
ed small industries to enable laboring men to earn 
their daily bread. These villages were on the way 
forward and up—or so it seemed. 


Glen Iron Famed For Furnace 


Glen Iron boasted a charcoal iron blast furnace 
operated by a Mr. Clement Brook, of Hopewell, 
Pennsylvania, as early as 1826. Later it became 
the property of John T. Church, Sr., who, in 1882, 
sold it to the Jackson Iron Company, of Berwick, 
Pennsylvania. In 1901 John T. Church, Jr. returned 
from his residence in Philadelphia to his native com- 
munity, purchased the industry, and gave it the name 
The Glen Iron Furnace. At one time it employed 
seventy-five men. During World War I when larger 
manufacturers could produce needed materials faster, 
this small industry at Glen Iron was squeezed out of 
operating existence. The plant was closed, the build- 
ing dismantled, and now only the stone smokestack 
remains as a memory of an active past. 

The General Store in Glen Iron for many years 
was owned and operated by J. L. Fessenden, later by 
his son-in-law Charles M. Showalter, followed by 
Harry Feaster, Howard Sechman, Ezra Sassaman, 
and currently by Mrs. William Strickler. 

There was a hotel too, its proprietor Francis T. 
Church. Towering three stories in height, it did a 
summer resort business, profitable too, at $1.00 a day 
for room and meals. And the cuisine was sufficient- 
ly tempting to extend its popularity far beyond the 
boundaries of Glen Iron and Union County, even to 
Philadelphia and New York. 

At the “White House,” home of John T. Church, 
Jr. and family, social affairs were anticipated, enjoy- 
ed, and became conversational chit-chat long after 
events had passed by. 

In 1963 the population, probably, is not more than 
100. Yet even as recently as the census of thirteen 
years ago the number counted was 250. But the 
area possesses nature’s grandeur still. Penn’s Creek 
quietly flows by, mountains allure, neighbors share 
one another’s burdens and smile together. Glen Iron 
remains alive today but in a more modest way. 


Pardee a Bustling Lumber Center 


Pardee, once known by the name of Cohn, as was 
its original postoffice, was the scene of lumbering ac- 
tivity on an extensive scale. Known as the Pardee 
Lumbering Company, this industry was owned by 
the Pardee Brothers, of Hazleton, Pennsylvania. At 
the present timea villageis scarcely discernible here; 
no longer does a postoffice serve the residents, mail 
arriving by rural delivery from the Millmont Post 
Office. Where the Weikert-Pardee connecting high- 
way joins the east-west route a dozen or more rural 
mail boxes bearing owners’ names remind passing 
travelers that folks in some numbers reside nearby. 





The Glen Iron Furnace 


One may conjecture that this spot becomes daily a 
meeting place for local folks after the postman passes 
that way. 


Weikert a Sportsmen's Paradise 


Weikert, named for Jacob Weikert, who came to 
this wooded region from the Carlisle-York section of 
Pennsylvania, is the only one of these three west-end 
communities retaining a post-office in 1963. First 
established in 1878, the postmaster was a Mr. 
Thomas Libby, a Yankee originally from the state of 
Maine. In subsequent years the names Goodlander 
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Of Service to Union 
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County for 80 Years 


Organized in 1883 by Cyrus Hoffa as the 
Buffalo Milling Company, Dietrick & Gambrili, 
owners since 1929, has always served faithfully 
the needs of area farmers. Mason Hendrickson 


is the present operator of the mill. 
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and Pursley appear among those on the roster as 
distributors of mail to the local gentry. In 1923 Mr. 
Asa R. Sholter became the village postmaster and 
continued in that role until November, 1957, when 
his son, Joseph R. Sholter, was commissioned for the 
office and is serving atthis time. During these years 
the office has been located in the popular and well- 
known Sholter store. This establishment has long 
been a gathering center for area citizens, hospitable 
to a top degree. Mr. Asa Sholter is noted for a mind 
well stored with the lore of western Union County. 

In the Weikert section at one time was a staves 
mill employing ten to twelve persons, both men and 
women. There were gangway ore mines too, extend- 
ing well into the mountainsides, small ventures, the 
iron ore being loaded into one-horse wagons and 
hauled to Glen Iron for shipment on railway freight 
cars. This constituting a too slow process, in 1907 
a spur railroad was laid from the P. R. R. line, which 
allowed more efficient and more rapid operation, sev- 
eral chutes loading ore so that more tons of ore a day 
could be mined. The owner was The Eagle Iron 
Company, of Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. 


Weikert Population Declines 


The population of Weikert has declined in recent 
years, but the Union County Sportsmen’s Club has 
an active membership and attracts people to the 
vicinity for club and social activities. 


In 1963 southwestern Union County is a campsite 
region, not only for cottages of individual families 
but for group organizations as well. Penn’s Creek 
offers boating, bathing, fishing too for recreation. 
And adjacent mountains never fail to invite climbers 
to seek their summits. 


Camp Nik-o-mahs, Shamokin spelled in reverse, 
for many years has been a popular boys’ camp con- 
ducted by Walter Hall, a former resident of Shamo- 
kin. Camp Karoondinha is a Boy Scout rendezvous 
throughout the summer months and even for occas- 
ional winter weekends. Camp Ioka offers Girl Scouts 
an enthusiastic summer program with counselors, in- 
structors, and recreational directors. Also a camp 
for Methodist youth has been added to the area with 
the famous Methodist name Wesley in its title—the 
Wesley Forest Camp. 


Black bear are occasional and white-tailed deer 
frequent visitors. The wild turkey’s call is often 
heard, but wildcats and panthers, denizens of an 
earlier era, seem to be extinct or have departed. 


Southwestern Union County is not dormant though 
its character has changed from that of an earlier past. 
It is alive and optimistic today. Campers in the 
vicinity in their youth, boys and girls in coming years 
will gleefully relate to their children joyous experi- 
ences in the Glen Iron, Pardee, and Weikert sections 
of Union County. 

Postscript: 


To Mr. Asa R. Sholter and Mrs. Robert R. 
Grenoble, daughter of Mr. John T. Church, Jr., the 
writer of this account is indebted for contributing 


facts related in this brief story of the western tip of 
Buffalo Valley. 


Laurelton Recalls Era of Leadership 


By JEANNE Z. SAMPSELL 


Early records and geneologies reveal that the area 
around Laurelton was settled as early as 1772 when 
John Glover, Sr., an Irishman, and his family settled 
near Spruce Run along the present Route 45. This 
land was deeded to Glover on sheepskin by William 
Penn. Another early settler was a German, Melchoir 
Smith, who settled in 1792 on what was later to be- 
come known as the Lincoln Farm. This farm was 
divided between his two sons, and in 1851 part of 
the land was sold to Mark Halfpenny who built the 
Winfield Woolen Factory on this site. Later other 
buildings were built including a grist mill, a hemp 
mill, a saw mill, school, store and post office, and sev- 
eral homes. 


R. V. B. Lincoln, in Volume II of the Susquehanna 
and Juniata Valleys tells of a small settlement at 
Laurel Run in 1811 whose settlers consisted of a 
blacksmith, millwright, weaver and gunsmith. It was 
called “Slabtown.” Soon afterward the townsite was 
laid out in lots by Samuel Weiker; he called his town 
“Weikerville.” When the name did not catch the 
settlers’ imagination, other names, “Eagleville,” 
“Laurel Run,” were proposed for the town. The 
name “Laurelton” was suggested by H. W. Crotzer, 
Postmaster at Lewisburg, when a post office was es- 
tablished in the general store of Mark Halfpenny in 
1856. This building is presently the tenant farm 
house of Laurel Run Farm owned by Helen P. and 
Asher J. Harter. 


Weidensaul First Postmaster 


Samuel Weidensaul, grandfather of Luther Weid- 
ensaul, a resident of Laurelton, was the first postmas- 
ter. The office was served daily by the stage which 
continued to run until 1877 when the post office was 
moved to the village proper. The post office was 
moved from time to time throughout the community 
varying with the occupation of the postmaster, of 
whom there have been fourteen. In 1961 a new post 
office was built on the southeast corner of the main 
crossroads in Laurelton. Helen Harter is currently 
serving as Postmaster, or “Postmistress.” 


Laurelton was the center of activities and industry 
in the west end of Union County during the late 
1800’s. In 1843, at the crossroads, were clustered 
about fifty dwellings, including two foundries, two 
blacksmith shops, a drug store, a tinsmith shop and a 
tannery. Also nearby were a planing mill and cider 
press at Jack’s Dam on Laurel Run and a shingle 
mill and flour mills along Penn’s Creek. Sawmills 
servicing the flourishing lumber industry and the 
Berlin Iron-Works near Glen Iron added to the 
healthy industrial climate of the area in 1900. 


To serve the travelers coming to Laurelton, two 
hotels combined with general stores were built in the 
center of town. One was located inthe building now 
occupied by Chappell’s Grocery, the other on the site 





of the present post office. The latter hotel and store 
burned in 1922 and was never rebuilt. The Laurel- 
ton State Bank, also located at the Crossroads, served 
the growing financial needs of the community until 
it was incorporated with the Mifflinburg Bank & 
Trust Company in 1941. 


Iron Industry Declines 


Centralization of industry in urban population cen- 
ters and the decline of the iron and flour industries 
caused Laurelton to lose its early industrial promi- 
nence. A gray-iron casting foundry closed in the late 
1940’s, while a flour mill built by George Braucher 
along Laurel Run in 1839 ceased operations as Herb- 
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Old Covered Bridge Along 
Penn's Creek Near Laurelton 


ster’s Mill in 1962. Residents miss the familiar 
whistle of the train that passed through Laurelton to 
the Laurelton State Village from 1917 until 1958. 


Church history in Laurelton dates back to 1814 
when a log church to be used by all Protestant de- 
nominations was built on the site of the present Lu- 
theran church. In the surrounding area there are 
Evangelical, Methodist, Holiness, Mennonite, and 
Presbyterian churches. 


There were many one-room schools in the Laurel- 
ton area; in fact, in 1811 a school was listed among 
the first buildings of the community. Hartley Town- 
ship High School held its first graduation in 1905. 
All eight graduates remember that day clearly, as 
they are still living today. Like other residents of 


the Laurelton area, they were nostaglic when the 
doors of Hartley Township High closed on the class 
of 48. Hereafter, high school students would attend 
the Western Area Joint High School in Mifflinburg. 
In 1952 an elementary school was built in Laurelton 
as part of the new jointure. The old elementary 
school was taken over by the township supervisors in 
1953 and remodeled to create a Community Center 
and polling-place for the citizens of the township. 


Doctors who served Laurelton were Dr. Calvin C. 
Mohn and Dr. Oliver W. H. Glover. The community 
has been without a physician since the latter’s death 
in 1949, 

Dr. Glover and David R. Pursley, who was a 
prominent merchant and associate judge, were in- 
strumental in purchasing land and bringing the 
Laurelton State Village to the area. The first build- 
ing was completed in 1917 and opened as a home for 
feeble-minded women. Dr. Mary Wolfe was the first 
superintendent, ably assisted by Dr. Mary Vanuxem. 
She was succeeded by Dr. Effie C. Ireland and Dr. 
Catherine DeEtte Edgett. Many changes have been 
made at the institution since its founding to reflect 
modern trends in medical care and treatment. In 
1962 the institution was renamed Laurelton State 
School and Hospital. Emphasis is now placed on 
the care and rehabilitation of mentally retarded 
young women. Dr. Bernard A. Newell is Acting 
Superintendent. 

A Corn Festival, inaugurated in 1925 on the school 
grounds, became an annual event in Laurelton, grow- 
ing so large that it was moved to Lincoln Park and 
renamed the West End Fair. (Lincoln Park was 
donated by Mrs. Carrie Lincoln to be used as a park 
and baseball field.) | A small community fair held 
annually in early September, its agricultural exhibits 
and homey atmosphere have attracted visitors from 
throughout central Pennsylvania. 

Laurelton now has 86 families and a total popula- 
tion over 200. Most of the residents are natives, 
and many families have roots extending back to the 
early days of the community. Although there areno 
industries located in Laurelton today, many persons 
are employed at the State School. Others travel to 
nearby towns or are self-employed. With the excep- 
tion of a few small businesses, Laurelton is a residen- 
tial community surrounded by fertile farmlands and 
beautiful mountains. 

Organizations in the area include the West End 
Fire Co., Laurelton Women’s Club, 4-H Clubs, Boy 
and Girl Scout Troops, West End Fair Association, 
Hartley Township Baseball Association, and the 
Union County Sportsmens’ Club, 

Camps for Boy and Girl Scouts,a Methodist Church 
camp, and other privately-owned camps dot the 
shores of scenic Penn’s Creek or nestle snugly in the 
wooded mountains of the township. These facilities 
attract many visitors during the summer camping 
season and throughout the hunting and fishing sea- 
sons, 
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In Business 67 years! 


= Founded in 1896 by J, Allen Fegleymene 
Lewisburg News Agency has always been a 


family business. Fegley Hopp assumed con- 
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trol in 1935 and ten years later moved the busi- 


ness from 325 Market Street to a newly re- 


modeled store at 437 Market Street. 


The Lewisburg News Agency 


Serving The County for 79 years! 


A continuous family-owned enterprise, Mar- 
: tin’s Flower Shop was founded in 1884 by 
: George J. Bender. In 1920 Truman R. Martin 
took over the management and has directed its 
operation to this day. 


MARTIN’S FLOWER SHOP 
: 518 Market St. 
JA 4-9323 


“We specialize in flowers for all occasions” 


Lewisburg, Pa. 
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Service For 30 Years 


Established 1933 
to service the General Casualty 
Insurance need of 
Union County 


M. S. MEIXELL, Insurance 


18 St. Louis St. Lewisburg, Pa. 


JA 4-9525 
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Hartleton A Center for Trade and Travel 


By JACOB SHIVELY 


Hartleton, located in the western part of Union 
County and traversed by Route 45, is one of Union 
County’s four boroughs. A population of about 200 
is served by three churches, a store,a garage, a barber 
shop, a beauty parlor and a print shop. 


Philip Cole was the first settler on the site of the 
present town, the land having been surveyed in 1773. 
Cole left the settlement at the time of the Great Run- 
away, selling the land to Colonel Thomas Hartley, a 
prominent officer in the Revolutionary War, from 
whom the town received its name. He placed Peter 
Keister there as a tenant and the place became 
known as Keistertown until it was laid out by Colonel 
Hartley. The deed for the first town lot was dated 
March 28, 1799; the town then was called Hartley- 
town. 


For many years the bulk of trade and travel from 
Penn’s Valley found its outlet through this village. 
Later, when a stage route was established, it was a 
favorite stopping place for “drovers” before they en- 
tered the rugged Seven Mile Narrows. Hugh Wilson 
opened the first tavern in Hartleton in 1773. He was 
succeeded by Martin Silton in 1778, John Yerger, 
and John Yerger, Jr. The tavern was located on the 
post route established April 1, 1798, from Northum- 
berland to Bellefonte. The mail was delivered once 
a week by horseback. 

Hartleton opened a Post Office in 1814. James 
Madden was appointed first postmaster, and for many 
years this office served the entire west end of the val- 
ley. John Thomas opened the first general store in 
1811; soon after, however, the business was taken 
over by John Williams. Never noted as a manufac- 
turing town, Hartleton was long known for its skilled 
craftsmen. In 1814 the town numbered among its 
citizens: Amos Harris, shoemaker; Thomas Miuiller, 
wheelwright; John McBride, joiner; Joseph Hadden, 
cordwainer; James Madden, weaver. ‘Two inns, op- 
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erated by William Poak and Godfried Harlof, served 
a steady stream of travelers, while John Williams and 
Abbot Green did a lively business in general mer- 
chandise. By 1829 Abraham Hahn had opened a 
store and tavern; Robert Foster, a store and a distil- 
lery; John Plapp, a tavern; and John Wilson, an inn. 
Such rapid growth was not sustained, however, when 
more rapid means of transportation were found. The 
Seven Mile Narrows were not as formidable an ob- 
stacle, and Hartleton gradually lost its position as a 
stopping point for travelers. By 1886 the town 
boasted only one hotel, operated by M. S. Wagner. 

On February 16, 1858, a petition was presented 
to the Union County Court asking for the incorpor- 
ation of a borough to be called Hartleton. It was 
reported favorably and the petition was granted Sep- 
tember 18, 1858. 


At the time of incorporation there were two schools 
within the corporate limits of Hartleton. They were 
used until 1863 when a two room school building was 
constructed. A second story, with a hall for public 
meetings, was added soon afterward, having been 
paid by a public subscription. The first teachers 
under the common, or free school system, were James 
Madden and R. V. B. Lincoln; Lincoln is the author 
of a monumental history of the Union County area, 
the Susquehanna and Juniata Valleys in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

First church services in Hartleton were held in the 
school houses by Methodist itinerants who often stop- 
ped overnight in the town. Ministers of other de- 
nominations soon followed. The old Union Church 
was built in 1841 and was used mostly by Presbyter- 
ians, Methodists and Evangelicals. The Presbyter- 
ians withdrew in 1885 and built the church still in 
use by that denomination. The present Lutheran 
Church was built in 1875 under the pastorate of Dr. 
Sahm. 
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Story of Lewis Township and Swengel 


By LUTHER YARGER 


Lewis Township was separated from Hartley in 
1857 and was named after ex-Judge Lewis. What is 
now Lewis Township had the unique distinction of 
having two county seats at the same time. Original- 
ly in Cumberland County, the Township was divided 
near Ray’s Church by the Treaty of 1768, the north- 
ern part being in Berks County and the southern part 
in Cumberland County; it remained so until the 
County of Northumberland was erected in 1772. 

According to tradition, one of the first clearings 
was made by William Doran around 1755 near the 
Halfpenny and Grove Mill, but he left the valley at 
the time of the Great Runaway and never returned. 
This settlement, together with the opening of the 
Reuben Haines Road,no doubt led to the building of 
the mill there in 1781 by David Smith, son-in-law of 
Christian Shively. Mr. Shively, who settled at White 
Springs in 1773, bought eleven hundred acres of land 
from John Harris on the north side of Penn’s Creek 
extending from White Springs to the Lincoln Farm. 
Mr. Smith came in possession of three hundred acres 
of land in the vicinity of the mill. 

Among the first known settlers were the Reznor’s, 
Rae’s, Fore’s, and the Klinesmith’s who homesteaded 
along the new road, later called the turnpike. Set- 
tling in the southern part were the Laughlin’s, Heis’, 
Smith’s, Catherman’s, Millers’, Shively’s and Stitzer’s 
and many more whose names we do not know. 

Lumbering and Farming Important 

The early inhabitants of Lewis Township were 
mostly engaged in farming and lumbering or lime 
and brick burning. Among other craftsmen were 
carpenters, stone and brick masons, pump makers, 
carpet weavers, shoemakers, blacksmiths and wagon 
and coach builders. For many years lumbering was 
an important industry. Many saw mills dotted the 
valley, the largest being the Ryan Thompson Co., 
along Buffalo Mountain. The products of this com- 
pany were hauled on a tram road to Mifflinburg and 
there loaded on railroad cars. Hundreds of thousands 
of feet of lumber, railroad ties, mine props were also 
hauled to the stations at Millmont and Swengel to 
be shipped to eastern markets. The lumber industry 
is gone; only agriculture remains and persons not 
engaged in agriculture must seek employment else- 
where. 

According to Lincoln, the first clearing was made 
in 1793 where the village of Swengel now stands by 
Bastian Miller, a tenant on lands owned by Col. 
Hartley. This land passed on to Daniel Spigelmyer 
and in 1858 was purchased by John Swengel, from 
whom the town got its name, Mr. Swengel having 
previously purchased other land around Swengel. 
He divided this tract of land and sold the land east 
of the New Berlin-Hartleton road to Thomas Shipton 
in 1869. 

In 1874 The Lewisburg, Center, and Spruce Creek 
Railroad Company bought a right-of-way through 
Lewis Township and the town of Swengel was born. 
The town was laid out in building lots and both Mr. 


Swengel and Mr. Shipton gave a plot of ground to 
the Railroad Company for a station site. 

A rivalry soon developed between Swengel and 
Millmont for the new station; Millmont won the vic- 
tory and Swengel had to be content with a flag stop, 
siding and mail crane. A post office was established 
at Swengel Feb. 6, 1875; Alfred T. Shipton was the 
first Post Master. He has been followed by J. L. 
Halfpenny, William Feese, Sr., Wolfe Friedman, Wil- 
liam L. Burd, John B. Zeigler, William L. Burd, Clar- 
ence L. Burd, John N. Burd, Willard E. Hackenberg 
and Donald K. Reiner. 

Another institution that flourished for over a dec- 
ade was the Swengel Camp Meeting. Soon after the 
Evangelical Association built a church in Millmont, 
they organized a camp meeting. This was moved 
to Swengel grove on Aug. 4, 1881, and in November 
of 1883 they leased the grove for a permanent site. 
Buildings were erected, hitching posts set and shade 
trees planted. It drew large crowds, particularly on 
Sundays, and for several years an excursion train was 
run from Lewisburg. After the unfortunate split in 
the Evangelical Church, the camp closed and the 
buildings were sold. The prevailing prices for the 
ten days meeting were $2.00 for tents and $3.50 for 
board; among items listed for sale were ice cream, 
peanuts, lemonade and watermelons. 

Merchants Serve Community 

The following merchants have served the commun- 
ity: S. P. Myers, Wm. Young & Son, Wm. Bower & 
Son, W. H. Zaring, D. C. Albright, Wolfe Friedman, 
Chas. H. Lebkicker, Wm. Feese, N. S. Walter, John 
B. Zeigler, W. L. Burd & Co., Arthur Burd, Williard 
Hackenberg, E. J. Boop, general merchandise, John 
Knauer and Ruhl Bros., grain and coal, Nathan Feese, 
hardware and furniture. 

Rev. David Williams built a Baptist Church here 
which was formally opened May 14, 1880, by Dr. A. 
J. Hill, President of Lewisburg University. The 
brick school, built as a subscription school prior to 
1837, was the only one in the Township purchased 
by the school board when free schools were establish- 
ed in 1842. When the new school district was set 
up in 1858 four schools were already in existence; a 
new school house was built during the summer along 
the turnpike, as near to the road as the law would 
allow. The turnpike served as a play ground. 

In 1884 the young men of the vicinity organized 
the Swengel Cornet Band under the direction of Mr. 
Isaac Zellers of Mifflinburg. The late Charles Knauss, 
one of the original members, was the leader of the 
band when it disbanded a quarter of a century later. 

Swengel never enjoyed a flourishing industrial 
climate; the town grew to a certain size and then re- 
mained static. For a number of years there were 
two stores and a grain house; today they are gone. 
The Bible Truth Depot, started many years ago by 
Mr. A. F. Cowles of Buffalo, N. Y., and now under 
the management of Mr. Donald Reiner, together with 
the Church and Post Office, still remain. 


Millmont History Recalled 


By JACOB SHIVELY 


The village of Millmont, nestled in the scenic 
mountains of the western end of Union County, was 
founded by Jacob E. Royer in 1874. In August of 
that year, Royer employed Calvin Hayes and William 
Snyder to make a survey and lay out the town into 
lots. A wide strip, over one thousand feet long, ap- 
proximately in the center of the plot, was ceded to 
the Lewisburg and Tyrone Railroad. The arrival of 
the railroad precipitated a spirited rivalry between 
Royer and William Feese, a merchant located at the 
site of the present village of Swengel, as to which 
site would be favored by the depot. Joyer offered 
the best proposition and it was promptly accepted by 
the Lewisburg & Tyrone. The Railway later named 
the station Millmont, probably because of the mill 
and nearby mountains. 


An enterprising businessman, Royer owned a brick 
_factory which produced bricks for the station, a grist 
mill, church, school house and several dwellings. 
Kelly Royer, a son of the proprietor, invented an in- 
genious device for opening and closing window shut- 
ters from inside a house. A factory was erected for 
its manufacture and continued in business for several 
years. E. A. H. Royer, another son, wes the first 
merchant in Millmont and conducted an extensive 
business for many years before being appointed post- 
master when the post office was opened in 1882. 


Principal industry in Millmont was a wood-mak- 
ing factory, manufacturing such products as flooring, 
wainscoating, molding, boxes, etc. This factory was 
owned by W. E. Smith & Company. An impressive 
wooden structure, 60 by 150 feet, the factory was 
destroyed by fire in December, 1912. But the new 
proprietors, Ruhl & Watson, soon rebuilt the factory, 
this time with brick. It became a leading industry 
in the western end of Union County until it was de- 
stroyed by fire in December, 1951, throwing about 
twenty-five men out of employment. 


In 1913 the Millmont Improvement Club was 
formed among local residents, and a building was 
erected for the manufacture of shirts. Although this 
venture failed, operations were later resumed by the 
Quaker Manufacturing Company under the manage- 
ment of R. C. Miller. They were discontinued in 
1928. Rev. Greene Shively purchased the old Royer 
store building in 1918 and converted it into a broom 
factory, turning out as many as 12,000 corn brooms 
per year until it ceased operations in 1930. 


Millmont’s best-known citizen was Dr. J. W. Yeis- 
ley—minister, lecturer, publisher, organizer of frater- 
nal orders and founder of the Rex Company which 
did a nationwide mail order business in advertising 
material, religious books and lodge jewelry until the 
death of the owner in 1944. 


Today, Millmont has a population of about 170 
persons. There are about 50 dwellings, a new Post 


Office, P. O. S. of A. hail, one store, a garage, and a 
book shop operated by Jacob Shively. 
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Susquehanna Valley White Truck Co. 
HEADQUARTERS 
—for— 
VOLVO — RENAULT — TRIUMPH 
MORGAN — DODGE 


North Market St. Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Phone: DR 4-6221 
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MERIT LAUNDRY & DRY CLEANING CO. 
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SUNBURY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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REISH BROS. 
Electrical Supply 


GE Appliances 


Sales and Service 
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434 MARKET ST. LEWISBURG, PENNA. 


PHONE: JAckson 4-9231 
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CONGRATULATIONS UNION COUNTY! 


Wayside Furniture 


“The Home of Fine Furniture” 


MIFFLINBURG, PENNA. 


TEL.: 966-1259 
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SHIVELY’S GARAGE 


AUTO SERVICE, ACCESSORIES, PARTS, 
MOBILGAS & OIL 


MILLMONT, Union County, PA. 
EDGAR G. SHIVELY, Proprietor 


Motorists of Western Union County and the 
General Public, have found our Service cordial, 


reliable, and reasonably priced 
SINCE 1924 
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BOB JOHNSON OIL COMPANY 
Gulf Solar Heat 


“We Give S&H Green Stamps” 


West Market St. Lewisburg, Pa. 


PHONE JA 4-9722 


Limestone Township was built in 1864. Its pastor 
is Rev. Roger Forry. 
ae 

In 1821, the Christian Church began with a series 
of meetings held in the house of John Donachy on 
Water Street in Lewisburg. In 1823, under Rev. 
Joseph Badger, the Christians built a church on Fifth 
Street between St. Mary’s and St. Anthony’s Streets. 
Their second church on North Third Street was built 
in 1854 and dedicated in 1855. Having existed past 
usefulness, the church building was recently demol- 
ished (April, 1963) to provide parking space for a 
Weis Super Market. The classically beautiful church 
was one of Lewisburg’s distinctive landmarks. The 
congregation has built a new church on Buffalo Road 
near the Lewisburg Airport. Non-affiliated, its min- 
ister is Rev. Samuel J. Kintner. 

ES 

On this tour of churches, St. John’s United Church 
of Christ (Evangelical and Reformed), Lewisburg 
was considered with the First Lutheran Church of 
Lewisburg (1806) as the result of their early rela- 
tionship. However, St. John’s United Church of 
Christ dates its own establishment from the year 1824 
when the first Reformed minister to preach regularly 
in Lewisburg, Rev. Yost Henry Fries, began a series 
of sermons in the German Log Schoolhouse in Lew- 
isburg, varying his visits with preaching in the Chris- 
tian Chapel on Fifth Street. 

Until 1846, the fortunes of this Reformed group 
and the Lutheran were joined in a Union Church 
which, as previously recorded, dissolved in 1848. 
This building with its sturdy belfry was replaced in 
1900 with the present building on North Third Street. 
Rev. Paul Jordan is the pastor of this congregation. 

* ok O* 

In 1831, the Bethel Run Presbyterian Church was 
organized in White Deer Township near the Kelly 
line, and built on ground of Andrew McClenachan’s 
farm. In 1832, the Laurel Run Presbyterian Church 
started, using the old log Lutheran Church as a meet- 
ing place. Its first minister was Rev. Nathaniel 
Todd, a teacher inthe Mifflinburg Academy. Neither 
church exists, having disappeared years ago. 

In 1832, the Presbyterians of Lewisburg decided 
that the old Buffalo Church was not near enough to 
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Congratulations Union County 


trom 


WMLP Radio 


Radio Qne 
1380 --- Milton 


The bright exciting sound from 5:30 A.M. to sundown every day 
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their homes and not always easy to reach in inclem- 
ent weather. 

On a lot on the corner of Front and St. Louis 
Streets, a church, familiarly known as Old Independ- 
ence because of its resemblance to the nation’s Free- 
dom Hall in Philadelphia, was erected and finished 
in 1833. This was outgrown, and in 1857, a new 
and elegantly neo-classical building was built. In 
the style most frequently associated with New Eng- 
land’s churches, the First United Presbyterian Church 
of Lewisburg greets the visitor to Lewisburg with soft 
white Ionic columns and a regally beautiful steeple. 

An unusual feature of the First United Presbyter- 
ian Church property is the William D. Himmelreich 
Memorial Library, named for its donor and dedicated 
in 1902. It was opened for public use in 1910, al- 
though it is not a public library. In Greek Revival 
style, the little building is a gem of architecture with- 
in and without, and a library of great usefulness in 
the community. In 1956, with the aid of the Friends 
of the Himmelreich Library, the library opened two 


colorful and charming children’s reading rooms and 
a work room. ‘The minister of this church is Rev. 
Lawrence Kurtz. 
ee 

In 1834 or 1835, Henry Tarring commenced 
preaching in the White Schoolhouse, Laurelton. In 
1852, John Lincoln and wife donated land on which 
the Methodist Chapel was built. The present Chapel 
was built in 1891, north of the old church which was 
removed. Formerly a part of a circuit of churches 
at Millmont and Hartleton (no longer in existence), 
it is served by Rev. Robert Plant, Laurelton. Long 
considered one of the most picturesque rural churches 
in the area, the Lincoln Chapel continues to attract 
visitors. 

ee iT 

In 1841, the Mazeppa Union Church was organiz- 
ed, consisting of the Reformed and Lutheran congre- 
gations who felt that the old Dreisbach Church and 
St. Peter’s Union Church (Ray’s) were too inacces- 
sible in bad weather. A move to discontinue the use 





James Jl Schwartz 


HOME FOR FUNERALS 


Chestnut Street at 247 


Mifflinburg, Pennsylvania 


WOodlawn 6-1240 


Successor to George E. Carr Funeral Home 


———————— 








z2TWIN-KISS 


a Soft GE SREAL 
FLAVORS —2 COLORS IN ONE CONE 


also served in plates, quarts, 1/2 gallons 


* Double Rich Malteds x Jumbo Root Beer Floats x 12 Fruit Sundaes 
x Giant Banana Splits * Gallon jugs Root Beer 
On Route 45, Between Lewisburg and Mifflinburg 





of the German language in services also inspired the 
Mazeppa members to build their own church. 

At first meetings were held in the schoolhouse 
(Union School House, as Mazeppa’s old name was 
Union), but at Christmas time in 1841, the new brick 
church was dedicated, and with the exception of re- 
pairs and the necessary removal of the belfry, the 
church is the same building, standing tests of time, 
weather, and wind. The Lutheran pastor of this 
church is Rev. Ernest L. Bottiger, the Reformed 
(United Church of Christ) is Rev. Thomas B. Musser. 

In 1841, the Methodists of New Berlin erected a 
brick church on West Market Street, but were forced 
to discontinue its services for lack of members. A 
storm in 1876 damaged the building so badly that it 
had to be removed. A similar fate overtook the 
Presbyterian congregation of New Berlin, organized 
in 1841. Discontinued as an active church in 1933, 
the one story building at Vine and High Streets was 
donated by the last two members, through the Nor- 
thumberland Presbytery, to the New Berlin Town 
Council for use as a Community Center. 

Organized on October 16, 1842, the Hartleton Pres- 
byterian Church was a daughter church of the old 
Butfalo Presbyterian Church. During its early years, 
it met in the local school house, then in the sanctuary 
of the old Union Church. In 1883, the present church 
was started and in 1885 was dedicated. Re-dedi- 
cated Sept. 26, 1954 after a complete renovation, the 





church is served by Rev. George Virchick of Mifflin- 
burg. 
eck ast 

The New Columbia Church of the Evangelical As- 
sociation built a brick church with a belfry in 1843, 
and dedicated it in 1844. It was rented to the Lu- 
theran congregation in 1890 and sold to the Luther- 
ans in 1906. The present church was constructed in 
1896. It is served at present by Rev. Charles Sny- 
der, its proper title being the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church. 

Pe 

On January 3, 1844, the First Baptist Church of 
Lewisburg was organized by James Moore II (the 
bridge builder), James Moore III, Mrs. Rebecca 
Moore Ludwig, and Rev. Anson Hewitt. 

The first building of the Lewisburg Baptist Church 
was erected on the corner of Pine Alley and Third 
Street, a brick edifice, dedicated in November, 1846. 
(This site was later occupied by the Music Hall, then 
the Opera House). In February, 1846, an Act of 
Assembly was passed to establish the University at 
Lewisburg, made possible through the efforts of 
James Moore II, James Moore III, Samuel Wolfe, 
and Dr. William Ludwig. The church was founded 
so that a college could be started. Thus the histories 
of the Baptist Church and the University at Lewis- 
burg, now Bucknell University, were intertwined. 

In 1869-1870, a new stone church of German 
Gothic design was constructed on the corner of St. 
Louis and South Third Streets. Remodelled exten- 





FIRST PENNSYLVANIA 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING COOPERATIVE 


Lewisburg, Pa. 





Founded by the dairymen of Union and Snyder Counties in 1942. An organiza- 


tion owned by dairymen, controlled by dairymen, and operated for the benefit of 


dairymen. 


First Pennsylvania Artificial Breeding Cooperative is devoted to the develop- 


ment of: 


“BETTER CATTLE FOR BETTER LIVING THROUGH AI PROVEN SIRES” 











sively in the 1920’s, the church recently (1962-63) 

underwent another rigorous renovation. The beau- 

tiful new chancel and sanctuary were dedicated on 

May 5, 1963. The minister is Dr.W. Wesley Shrader. 
rere: 

In 1846, the Lutheran congregation of Alvira was 
formed. It completed its church in 1849, and with 
a newly organized Reformed congregation (1849) 
started a union which lasted until 1924. The Luth- 
eran group disbanded, and the Reformed congrega- 
tion came into full possession of the church building. 
In 1942, the Evangelical and Reformed Church of 
Alvira, called the Messiah Church, was confiscated 
by the United States Government to make way for 
the Allenwood Sub-Depot of the Letterkenny Ord- 
nance Depot. 

* OK OK 

In 1849, the Salem Church of the Evangelical As- 
sociation (E. U. B.) was built. Without a belfry, it 
was architecturally satisfying with its simple columns 
and puritan simplicity. It became a part of the 
Buffalo Valley Evangelical Churches which expanded 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century and 
diminuished, or combined with other circuits in the 
twentieth (some outside the County): North White 
Deer, White Deer Mills, Wisetown, Elimport, Wolfe, 
Zion Class, Spring Creek, Forest Hill, and Harleton. 
By 1910, the appointments in the Charge were Ma- 
zeppa (1859), Ebenezer (1873), Cowan (1882), 
Sunrise (1910). Today they are Forest Hill (1852- 
6-7), Pleasant Grove (1855), (a log “temple” at first 
and then the present church, 1879), Mazeppa 
(1859), and Sunrise (1910). The Salem Church is 
now the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Herman Reich, 
its use as a church having ceased in 1946. 

The three dates for the Evangelical United Breth- 
ren Church of Forest Hill indicate varying records of 
its founding. In the History of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Conference of the Evangelical Church, centen- 
nial edition, the church is recorded as having been 
started in 1852. The church itself bears the date 
1856, re-constructed in 1916. Its origins, however, as 
recorded in the History of the Juniata and Susque- 
hanna Valleys date back to a union church started by 
a Methodist minister, Rev. Samuel Creighton who, in 
1857, began preaching in a school house and ended 
by building a church. It was used by both Evangeli- 
cals and Lutherans of the community. Acquired by 
the Evangelical Association, it was completely chang- 
ed in 1916. In 1946, it formally became a church of 
the Evangelical United Brethren. The minister of 
the Forest Hill, Sunrise, and the Pleasant Grove 
Churches and the Immanuel (Emanuel) Evangelical 
United Brethern Church of Mazeppa was Rev. A. J. 
Corle, until his death in December, 1962. The 
Charge is now served by Rev. Glenn Miller. 

The First Evangelical Church in Winfield was built 
in 1856. Called Trinity Evangelical Church and 
now known as Trinity Evangelical United Brethren 
Church, it used its simple school house structure for 


fifty years. In 1906, the congregation erected the 
present attractive church. Its pastor is Rev. George 
Miller. 


The Immanuel (Emanuel) Evangelical United 
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W. L. DONEKOWER 


Since 1877 
SPORTING GOODS 


WALLPAPER — PAINTS — VENETIAN BLINDS 


Three generations serving the customers of 


Union County 


: 424-426 Market St. Lewisburg, Pa. 
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Bear System 





WHEEL BALANCING 
WHEEL ALIGNMENT 
STEERING SERVICE 


W. D. WHITMYER 


JA 3-7041 
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Montandon, Pa. 
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PROP OOUUCCOOOCCECREEOC RC OO OOD R Reo eneeeS 


GLENN E. DORNSIFE 


FOUPDOPEORP OPO DOPE ED 


Funeral Home 


veoneeeone 
FCCCOEOCOCRCOCOCO OOO Robb beee 


106 South 2nd St. — Lewisburg, Pa. 
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50 years of progress 


: —Union County was celebrating its 100th 
: Anniversary in 1913 when Charles I. Grenoble 
opened a jewelry store on Market Street in 
Lewisburg. Robert Grenoble joined the firm 
in 1914, while another brother, Fred, entered 
= the business in 1920. Since its founding, 
Grenoble Brothers has sought to maintain 
superior craftsmanship and service. 


GRENOBLE BROTHERS 


CPOOUOT EOP OHCO CHOCO eenees 


213 MARKET ST. 


OD 


LEWISBURG, PA. : 





UNION COUNTY CHURCHES : 


(Continued ) : F 
. : ERDLY’S DAIRY 
Brethren Church of Mazeppa was built in 1859 op- : 
posite the Union School House. Although remodel- : founded 1922 


led a number of times during the century, its most : 
extensive repairs were made in 1926 when a tornado 
demolished the tower. Rev, Glenn Miller is the 
minister. 


A continuous family enterprise, now operated 
by the third generation, Erdly’s are proud to 
service the homes of Union County with daily- 
processed, farm-fresh milk from a modern dairy 
plant. 


* * 


Although the history of St. John’s United Church 
of Christ in Mifflinburg is one with that of the First 
Lutheran Church of Mifflinburg up to 1857, it dates 
its own beginnings from the year of its separation : “Quality Milk From Nearby Farms” 
from the Lutheran Church in 1856 and the laying of 
its own corner stone for a church in 1857. At the 
time of this writing, the church is undergoing exten- 
sive renovation. Its minister, Rev. Marion Smith, 
recently tendered his resignation to the church. His 


successor has not been appointed. 
2 8 
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COLE'S HARDWARE 


. ' HARDWARE—PAINT 
In 1868, encouraged by the Baptists of Lewisburg, 


a number of Winfield Baptists started services in the 
Evangelical Church and soon began to consider build- 
ing a church of their own. This plan was realized in 
1874 when the present church structure was erected. 
The current minister, Rev. Forest N. Parson is retir- 
ing, and the pulpit will be taken by Rev. David Sis- 
son. 


FARM SUPPLIES—ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


BUILDING AND PLUMBING SUPPLIES 


230 Market St. Lewisburg, Pa. 


JA 3-1284 
The churches built in Union County during the 
1870’s were expansions of existing churches and 
charges. The Trinity Lutheran Church of Cowan 
was built in 1871-2. Its present pastor is Rev. Ernest 
L. Bottiger. The Evangelical Church of Dice was 2 
organized in the 1870’s, but the congregation did not QUALITY MIMEOGRAPHING 
build a church until 1886. Students from New Ber- 
lin’s Union Seminary often preached there. It isnow 
in the Union Circuit served by Rev. Elwood Hollo- 
peter. Although the Lutherans of Hartleton organiz- 
ed as early as 1854, they did not construct and dedi- 
cate a church until 1875-76. The Evangelical Church @ church, lodge, and organizations 
of White Deer built a church in 1876, another in : meeting notices 
1895-6. Rev. Charles Snyder is the minister. The 
Millmont St. Paul’s Evangelical United Brethren ANNA PAINTER 
Church built its first church in 1877-8, and its second : 109 N, 4th St. Lewisburg, Pa. 
in 1892. The minister is Rev. Elwood Hollopeter. : JA 3-3222 
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~@ letters for all occasions 
@ bulletins and club programs 
@ school and church work 


ADDRESSING SERVICE 
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Pererpenennee 
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Stamm’s TV and Appliances 


home of 


ZENITH RADIO, STEREO AND TELEVISION 


: in black-and-white and color 


Market Street Lewisburg 


Sales and Service 
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UNION COUNTY OFFICIALS 


COUNTY TREASURERS 


1814-17—Michael Schoch; 1878-18—Joseph Still- 
well; 1818-1820—Thomas Shipton; 1820-23—Christo- 
pher Seebold; 1823-26—William Kessler; 1826-29— 
Samuel Wilson; 1829-31—Samuel Aurand; 1831-35— 
Jacob Mauck; 1835-38—Isaac Peters; 1838-41—John 
P. Seebold; 1841-43—Michael Kleckner; 1843-45— 
Philip Gross; 1845-47—Archibald Thomas; 1847-49— 
Charles Seebold; 1849-51—Daniel Horlacher; 1851-53 
—Pacob Mauck; 1853-55—Henry Solomon; 1855-57— 
R. H. Laird; 1857-59—H. P. Sheller; 1859-61—R. H. 
Laird; 1861-63—John A. Mertz; 1863-65—William 
Jones; 1865-67—John Hayes; 1867-69—William Jones; 
1869-71—William Hauck; 1871-73 John Hertz (de- 
ceased; William Jones appointed to fill vacancy); 
1873-75—James Pross; 1875-78—B. F. Eaton; 1878-81 
—Thomas Church; 1881-84—Weidler Roland; 1884-87 
—J. P. Brooks; 1887-89—George F. Yates; 1889-90— 
James Lepley; 1890-93—James K. Reish; 1893-96— 
Delazon P. Higgins; 1896-99—Daniel R. Smith; 1899- 
1905—Howard W. Dieffenderfer; 1905-08—W. L. 
Mertz; 1908-11—Ammon J. Steese; 1911-15—G. T. 
Biehl; 1915-19—Michael D. Grove; 1919-23—Wilbur 
E. Bennage; 1923-28—Harry W. Klose; 1928-31—O. I. 
Liddick; 1931-35—Howard Leiser; 1935-39—J. Earl 
Miller; 1939-43—John R. Middlesworth; 1943-47— 
Charles R. Smith; 1947-51—Eugene L. Boop; 1951-55 
—Eleanor M. Bingaman; 1955-59—Warren Dieffen- 
derfer; 1959-63—Robert E. Voneida. 


(Continued) 


SYMBOLS OF TWO OF THE 
WORLD'S OLDEST PROFESSIONS 


Both are dedicated to your good health! 


PHYSICIAN and PHARMACIST 


On the occasion of any centennial, it is appropriate to look back over the 
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pride, to the great advances in both medicine and pharmacy. 


When you need extra accommodations and 
you'd like your guests to have all the comforts 


of home— 
—CALL— 


THE LAWRENCE MOTEL 
“Josie” Wagner, Prop. 


Nis LEWISBURG, PA. 
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].G. & F. R. SHIVELY 
Books-By-Mail 
MILLMONT, UNION COUNTY, PA. 
Large stock of desirable out-of-print books, 
including Americana and Pennsylvania. Books 
pertaining to Union and surrounding counties a 


specialty. 


PROMPT SERVICE — REASONABLE PRICES 





years and observe progress which man has accomplished. We point, with 


Behind 


today’s life-saving drugs are years of research which has brought to 


many the blessings of longer, fuller lives. 


oe WE'RE PROUD TO BE A PART OF UNION COUNTY'S 
— SESQUI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


REA & DERICK DRUGS 


SERVING CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SINCE 1920—OUR 43RD YEAR! 
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Unions have become an important part of 
Union County Industry 





On this occasion, we extend a warm salute to the citizens of 


Union County on their 150th Anniversary 


Pos 





UPHOLSTERERS INTERNATIONAL UNION 
LOCAL NO. 193 





Lewisburg 
WARREN: Fi BONE Y |. 25pm ae ee ee ee President & Business Agent 
BRUCE. EA SNYDER jn. 3245220 20 ee ee Vice-President 
PAUL: L” EKARNEST 225220522 3 oo ed ee ee Financial Secretary 
RICHARD/S. STERRY 2.2 S232 2 ee ee Treasurer 
AVA[ M2 BONEY {oie uc ee ee ee Recording Secretary 
WILLIAMS BE VANS Gist Serene rey ee Sergeant-at-Arms 
MARTHA DORMAN, ERNEST Mook, CARL LIBBY _________________-_ Trustees 





UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 


LOCAL NO. 2837 
Mifflinburg 
WILLIAMIB.AK LING Ae oe ee President 
‘TERRY. Ni: OSGOOD) 22 32 Boe eee ee eee Vice-President 
HAROLD HEIMBACH (= = eee ee Recording Secretary 
WENDEL? BY HANSEL MAN 20 eee eee oe eee Financial Secretary 
WALTER” WINEGARDNER. 3250 2 ee eee eee Treasurer 


eS Oe 9 SIE Ne Seem) abn ot SL Chief Steward 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GRAIN MILLERS 


LOCAL NO. 22 
Lewisburg 
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Contributing to a Better Union County Tomorrow! 

















UNION COUNTY CHURCHES 
(Continued ) 


The Zion Lutheran Church of Swengel built a 
church in 1879. Its present minister is Rev Emil 
Engleman. The Evangelical United Brethren Church 
of Pleasant Grove remodelled its church in 1879. Its 
minister is Rev. Glenn Muller. 

Built in 1880-1, on land donated by Andrew Hi- 
ronimus (Hyronimus), the Hironimus Evangelical 
United Brethren Church is in the Charge of Rev. El- 
wood Hollopeter. One mile east of Weikert, the 
church was at one time in the heart of the lumbering 
region and drew its membership from the prosperous 
people in this industry. Today it is attended large- 
ly by campers and summer people, although a nu- 
cleus of loyal members keep the church active all 
year round. 

ye et 

The Dill Methodist Episcopal Chapel was built in 
New Columbia in 1881 and named for its founder, 
Rev. H. G. Dill. Sold on July 21, 1921 to CC. 
Clemens, the building has been a private dwelling 
since that time. 

Wea Rae 


In 1882, the Cowan Evangelical United Brethren 
Church (then known as the Evangelical Church) was 
built. In 1952, it was torn down, its members join- 
ing the Forest Hill Charge. 

St. John’s Evangelical Church in Alvira, built in 
1885, was confiscated during World War II (1942) 
for the United States Government’s Ordnance proj- 
ect. 

* Ok Ok 


In 1889, Lewisburg’s first aided mission of the 
Episcopal Church was started, continuing until 1891 
under the ministry of Rev. Morris W. Christman. 
Prior to 1924, the present Bishop of the Diocese of 
Harrisburg, Rev. John Heistand, was a student pastor 
for Episcopal students at Bucknell University. Dur- 
ing its formative years, the church was guided by 
Rev. Morris Derr (1933-1940). In 1943, St. An- 
drew’s was made an unorganized mission, with its 
first regular pastor the Rev. J. W. Smalstig. In April 
of 1952, the Episcopalians moved to their new church, 
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A family-owned enterprise serving Union County 


since 1910 


The Heimbach Lumber Co. 


JA 4-4531 
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CONGRATULATIONS UNION COUNTY! 


— from — 


GEARHART TV CENTER 


Rt. 45 west of Lewisburg JA 4-5695 
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Hats off to Union County! 


DOEBLER TEXACO SERVICE 


INTERSECTION OF 45 & 15 


—WE CALL FOR AND DELIVER— 
SHERM DOEBLER, Prop. 


Lewisburg, Pa. Phone JA 4-8252 
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When guests arrive and need accommodations 


—CALL— 


RUHL’S MOTEL 


U. S. Route #15 1 mile north of Lewisburg 


Phone JA 3-8012 


LEWISBURG, PA. 
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The Mill in 1907 


| 


A Symbol of Progress 


farmers. 


In the year 1909 the first Snook’s Mill (formerly Grimm's Mill) was 
located in Snyder County and owned by James F. Snook. Working for his 
father, son James H. Snook purchased the business from him in 1913. 


Moving on to a feed mill first in Beavertown (1919), then to Middle- 
burg (1921), James H. Snook moved to Union County in 1929 where he 
operated the Laurel Park Mill, the Vicksburg Mill (1933), and the Swengel 
Mill (1935). 


When fire completely destroyed the building, machinery, and trucks 
at Vicksburg in 1942, James H. Snook purchased the Mifflinburg Flour & 
Feed Mill (originally the Barber Grist Mill built circa 1855) and operated 
this mill until 1947 when he sold out to son Quentin S. Snook and retired 
from thirty-eight years of milling. 


Owner Quentin S. Snook, after 13 years of operations incorporated 
this feed and grain business in December 1960 with the following officers: 
Quentin S. Snook, President; Glenn E. Snook, Vice President. 


Since 1947 extensive improvements and services were added. The 
first grain drier in central Pennsylvania was installed in 1949. This grain 
drier was instrumental in changing farming practices in Buffalo Valley 
because the farmer was able to market new corn in the Fall. Raising corn 
for a Fall cash crop ensued. 


Bulk grain handling (1952) and bulk feed-handling machinery (1958) 
were added making this century-old mill with eleven employees the most 
modern mill in Buffalo Valley with the necessary services available for the 
up-to-date farmer. The latest machinery to be installed was a feed-pellet- 
ing mill added in 1962. 


Thus continues the saga of Snook’s Mill, Inc., a business of 54 years 
in three generations of the same family. 


Snook’s Mill Today 


for Three Generations... 


Since its founding, Snook’s Mill, Inc., has sough 


to anticipate and meet the needs of Union County 





St. Andrew’s, on Route 15, their vicar at the time 
having been Rev. James Bryce Clark. The present 
vicar is Canon Donald C. Means. 

ee et 

In 1893, the West Milton Evangelical United 
Brethren Church started services in the home of Mr. 
G. Hoffman. Here meetings were held until 1896 
when a brick church was erected on a lot donated by 
Miss Libby Hoffman. The present pastor of this 
church is Rev. H. F. Springman. 

The Glen Iron Evangelical United Brethren Church 
organized and started planning a church in 1896. In 
this year, the corner stone was laid. Over the years, 
improvements have been made to the property. The 
minister is Rev. Elwood Hollopeter. 

* * 

As heretofore mentioned, when the Buffalo Pres- 
byterian Church in Mifflinburg was sold in 1900, it 
was purchased by St. Paul’s Evangelical United 
Brethren. Renovated several times, it is under the 
ministry of Rev. Lester Teeter. 

Weak aus 

In 1900, the organization of St. Paul’s Evangelical 
and Reformed Church of West Milton (now St. Paul’s 
United Church of Christ) took place in the home of 
the minister, Rev. J. L. Barnhart. Plans for a church 
were made and on July 13, 1902, the first service was 
held. 

Through the years the congregation improved its 
church facilities, the most extensive change taking 
place in 1963 with the enlargement of the sanctuary. 
The dedication of the handsome new addition took 
place May 5, 1963. 

The minister of this church is Rev. Thomas B. 
Musser, also active in the Union County Sabbath 
School Association, the County’s only co-operative 
religious undertaking. 

* * * 

In 1901-2, the Vicksburg Reformed Church was 
built. In 1948, it was closed because of insufficient 
membership. Through the efforts of Rev. Perry L. 
Smith of St. John’s United Church of Christ, Lewis- 
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701 Walnut St. 
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SHIVELY’S MEATS > 


Mifflinburg 


@ 45 years of dependable service 
@ Founded in 1918 by C. E. Shively 
@ Managed since 1941 by Shively Brothers 


burg, the church was acquired by the Village of 
Vicksburg for use as a community center. 
Hone 

Officially the New Columbia Evangelical Lutheran 
Church was organized on December 23, 1906. In 
February, 1907, it purchased the church that had be- 
longed to the Evangelical Association. Rented by 
the Evangelical Association tothe Lutherans in 1890, 
at the time of a split in the Evangelical Church, the 
ownership of the church was in litigation for a num- 
ber of years. Settled in 1906, it enabled the Luth- 
eran Church to start a thriving career, each succeding 
year seeing new improvements to the building. 

The minister is Rev. Ernest L. Bottiger of West 
Miiton, who has served his Lutheran Charge since 
1930. 

* * 

In 1906, the Methodist Church of Allenwood was 
erected and dedicated. The pastor is Rev. Joseph 
Wagner. 

In the spring of 1909, the cornerstone of St. John’s 
Evangelical Lutheran and Reformed Church of Dry 
Valley Cross Roads was laid. The catechetical class 
of the Reformed congregation was started in 1910. 
The fortunes of the two congregations have continued 
successfully to the present day. They are under the 
ministeries of the Rev. Robert Logan, Messiah Evan- 
gelical Lutheran, and Rev. Andrew N. Horn, Jr. (Em- 
manuel United Church of Christ), both of New Ber- 
lin. EDRs 

In 1910, the Evangelical United Brethren Church 
at Sunrise was built. It is in the Buffalo Valley 
Charge and under the ministry of Rev. Glenn Miller. 

In 1919, at Glen Iron, Rev. Frances Lishman or- 
ganized a Pilgrim Holiness Church. The present 
minister is Rev. Edwin Mayes. 

In 1934, the Lewisburg Church of the Nazarene 
was constructed on South 14th Street. The growth 
of a religious movement that started in Kansas City, 
Missouri, 1908, the Nazarene Church is under the 
ministry of Rev. Paul Basham. 

In 1934, God’s Missionary Church was formed in 
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We express our appreciation for the support of and fine relations with many : 


people of Union County and the surrounding area. 


JA 6-1281 
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UNION COUNTY CHURCHES 
(Continued ) 


Millmont, using what the local people called the “old 

tabernacle” as a meeting place. It now is housed in 

a new edifice on Route 45 above Hartleton, built in 

1958, with a modern parsonage added in 1962. 

Headquarters of this church are in Penn’s Creek, 

Snyder County. Its minister is Rev. Arthur Thomas. 
on mS 


In 1935, under the vigorous leadership of Father 
Joseph Schweich, the Sacred Heart Chapel was built 
on the corner of St. Louis and Eighth Streets in Lew- 
isburg. In 1947, the rectory was added. With the 
coming of Rev. John R. Gunville in 1958, the Chapel 
became a full fledged Church. Recently removed to 
Sunbury, Rev. Gunville has been succeeded by Rev. 
W. W. Jones. Rev. Andrew Marinak is the Sacred 
Heart Church’s chaplain at the United States Peni- 
tentiary at Lewisburg. 

* KF 

In 1938, the Evangelical Methodist Church of 
Forest Hill was organized, and in 1940, the present 
building was erected. Its minister is Rev. Irwin 
Kratzer of Middleburg. 

In 1942, the Pilgrim Holiness Church of Allenwood 
was organized in the home of Robert Murphy, with 
Rev. R. G. Flexon presiding. A church was built in 
1943-4 with a parsonage added in 1946-7. An annex 
to the church was added in 1959-60. Its minister is 
Rev. Paul Braisted, recently resigned. 

The Mifflinburg Church of the Nazarene goes back 
to 1943 whena group met in the Royal School House 
(old Wehr School) on Route 45 to plan a church. 
In 1946, the present structure was dedicated. In 
1955, a new Sunday School Annex was added. The 
minister during this work was its present one, Rev. 
Fred Pick. 

fo 

In 1949, the first Amish Mennonite congregation 
entered the county. This group met in houses at 
first, then acquired the use of Union County’s oldest 
church for its services, Old Buffalo Presbyterian at 
Buffalo Cross Roads. Organized by John Erb, its 
present leader is Deacon Crist Sharp. 

Followers of a seventeenth century religious figure, 
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A Friendly Welcome to— 


Each day during the Celebration a specially-priced meal will be offered to our Patrons. 


216 MARKET ST. 
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O’DAY’S RESTAURANT 


“May your visit to Union County’s Sesquicentennial be a pleasant one.” 
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CONGRATULATIONS UNION COUNTY! 
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WESTERN AUTO ASSOCIATE STORE 


Home Owned By 
KENNETH LABAR 
418 Chestnut St. Mifflinburg, Pa. 


PHONE: WOODLAWN 6-8121 
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DURING THE SESQUICENTENNIAL 
VISIT 


TACK’S GRILL 
Corner of 6th and Market St. 
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Lewisburg, Pa. JA 4-7332 
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Of service to Union County since 1929 


VreCeOe eee ener teens 


WILLIAM H. STEIN 


Florist 


pipers 


“flowers for every occasion” 


weddings a specialty 


220 MARKET ST. LEWISBURG, PA. 


LEWISBURG, PA. 
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FOR HOME, SCHOOL and INDUSTRIAL USE 


. Gould’s Pumps and Water Systems 
Spencer, Burnham Heating Equipment 


Stover Water Softeners and Purifiers 


supplied by 


FREDERICK-MILLER SUPPLY CO. 


wholesale distributors 


= Tel. 523-1111 Lewisburg, Pa. 
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COLONIAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturer of fine wood kitchen cabinets. 

















A Salute from the GOP 
Qn Union County’s 150th Anniversary 


LUTHER E. BURREY 


vice-chairman 


HELEN J. STAMM 


chairman women’s com. 


JOHN F. EATON 


secretary 


SPENCER M. WALKER 


treasurer 


GEORGE L. GROVE 


state committeeman 


THELMA J. SHOWALTER 


pres. council rep. women 


Executive Committee 





ROBERT O. BROUSE 


chairman 





Buffalo Twp. No. 1 

Robert Yocum 

Walter H. Troup 
Buffalo Twp. No. 2 


Luther E. Burrey 
Dale S. Baker 


| East Buffalo No. 1 


Louis A. Pursley 
Harry M. Bell 


| East Buffalo No. 2 


Robert H. Black 
William N. Woodling 
| West Buffalo 

Paul C. Keister 
Spencer M. Walker 

| Gregg 


Forrest Lupold 
John M. Snoddy 


County Committee 


Hartley 

Kenneth G, Ramsey, Jr. 

Palmer W. Gross 
Kelly No. 1 

H. M. Danowsky 

Robert H. Wolfe 
Kelly No. 2 

John A. Arner 

Arthur Miller 
Lewis 

Frank P. Guyer 

Archie R. Walker 
Limestone 

J. Merrill Miller 

Floyd E. Seebold 
New Berlin 


John F,. Eaton 
Stanley E. Solomon 


Union 
Paul R. Wilson 
James L. Harmon 
White Deer No. 1 
Charles E. Napp 
Ray F. Schreck 
White Deer No. 2 
Harold B. Shreck 
William Bennett 
White Deer No. 3 
Marlin Musser 
Franklin I. Wagner 
White Deer No. 4 
Willard E. Walter 
Dallas E. Huntington 
Hartleton 


Paul R. Mitchell 
Marlin I. Benfer 


JEAN H. READING 


finance chairman 


H. DouGLas ERICKSON 


pres. young republicans 


A. WILLIAM Koons 
action director 
ARTHUR MILLER 


registration chairman 


KarRL H. PURNELL 


assemblyman 


ROBERT C. YOCUM 


JAMES T. POWDERLY 


Lewisburg North 


Joseph A. Tuckey 
Charles P. Aumiller 


Lewisburg South 


L. Fegley Hopp 
Charles R. Smith 


Lewisburg West 


Charles F. Swank 
Robert O. Brouse 


Mifflinburg East 


Robert E. Voneida 
Herbert L. Klose 


Mifflinburg West 


Floyd L. Cole 
A. William Koons 


Union County Republican Committee 











UNION COUNTY CHURCHES 
(Continued ) 


Jacob Amen (Ammann), the sect is known collective- 
ly as Amish Mennonite. Separately, the Amish 
branch is stricter in form than the Mennonite. The 
Buffalo Church is of the latter persuasion. 
ee 
God’s Missionary Church of Spring Garden was 
built in 1952 and dedicated in 1953, largely through 
the efforts of the minister Rev. William Rachau. The 
present minister is Rev. Kenneth Walter. 
vnee & 
The Lewisburg Meeting of the Religious Society 
of Friends (Quakers) was founded in 1953 under 





Lewisburg Presbyterian Church 


the leadership of Mrs. Lewis Theiss (Anna Bronson 
Theiss), Dr. Sarah Bishop, Miss Clara Stoner, Dr. 
Cyrus Karraker, and Mrs. Anne Winner. 

For several years, the small Meeting was held at 
the home of a member. In 1959, the Meeting had 
grown in size and was formally organized as a Month- 
ly Meeting under the Millville-Muncy Quarterly of 
the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. The First Day 
Meeting for worship is one of silent worship. There 
is no music, or planned program, or any formal min- 
istry. | Whoever feels so moved may speak. The 
Meeting for Worship is currently held Sundays in the 
Library of the Vaughan Literature Building on the 
Bucknell University campus. 

ga 

In 1955, the Assembly of God Church in Mifflin- 
burg was built, and in 1957, joined the National 
Council of Assembly of God Churches. Rev. Howard 
Garman was the first pastor. The present one is 
Rev. Richard Grimes. 

In 1956, the Pentecostal Revival Tabernacle on 
Route 15 near New Columbia was constructed under 
the leadership of Rev. Lewis Manuwal as pastor. It 
is a growth of the Pentecostal movement founded in 
Los Angeles, California, 1905. 

The Four Square Gospel Church was started in 


BEST WISHES UNION COUNTY! 
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SAMPSELL’S BARBER SHOP 


Laurelton, Pa. 
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Champion Shoe Repair 


Founded in 1929 by Salvatore Guinta, and 


now operated by his son and daughter, Angelo 


and Grace Guinta, Champion Shoe Repair has 


been proud to be shoemakers to the citizens of 


Unicn County. 


222 MARKET ST. 
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Dry Cleaning and Laundry Service 


LEWISBURG, PA. 
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Congratulations 
Union County 


Q-E Manufacturing Company is proud to 
have shared in the County’s rich history. 


Q-E Mfg. Co. 


New Berlin, Pennsyivania 
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UNION COUNTY CHURCHES 
(Continued ) 


1959 in the old one room school house at Buffalo 
Cross Roads. A branch of the movement that start- 
ed in Los Angeles, California, the church is under the 
ministry of Rev. Harold Smith. 

The First Baptist Church of Mifflinburg opened its 
first service, May 22, 1960, with its minister the Rev. 
Kenneth Houts. Meetings are presently held in a 
building at 330 Chestnut Street, Mifflinburg. The 
church is a missionary church and non-affiliated. 

In 1960, Deliverance Chapel was organized by its 
present minister, Rev. Carl Varner. Of a missionary 
character, the church holds services in the Ramsay 
School House at Kelly Cross Roads, providing bus 
transportation for its members to and from services. 
It conducts a Sunday morning service over the radio, 
Wings of Deliverance. 

In 1961, the United Pentecostal Church was or- 
ganized by Rev. Woodrow Tutorow, and a building 
was started. Still in the process of construction, it is 
located on Buffalo Road in Buffalo Township. Meet- 
ings are held in the church’s basement. 

pees eS 

Although the Unitarian Universalist Church was 
started in Northumberland as early as 1797, and the 
Joseph Priestley Church built in 1834, no representa- 
tion of the church organized in Union County until 
1961. Richard Nellis, Edward Moyer, and Peter 
Elkington were the leaders, and met for the first time 


LEWISBURG INN 


Lewisburg, Pa. 
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By 


Luncheon 12:00 to 2:00 Dinnezr 5:30 to 8:00 


Sunday Dinner 12:00 to 2:30 Only 
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101 Market Street Telephone JAckson 4-9227 
Overnight Guests Accommodated 


Air Conditioned — Rooms with Bath 


Wayne and Frieda Stoddard 
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at Penn’s Creek, Snyder County, 1961. The group 
is called the Unitarian Universalist Fellowship as it 
has not attained the status of a church. Alfred But- 
ler, Mifflinburg, is the leader. 

ane 

In 1961, the Amish Mennonite Church of Buffalo 
Valley was built just east of Vicksburg. A school is 
on the ground floor of the church and will be expand- 
ed in the future. Its Bishopis Noah Miller. Mr, R. 
W. Byler also serves as a minister. The persuasion 
of this church is Amish. 

In 1962, the Wesley Missionary Church in Kelly 
Township was built by Rev. Joseph Hoffman, Win- 
field. 

In 1962, a number of Mennonites from the Hartle- 
ton area met in homes to form a church. Aided by 
Amos Hershey, Lancaster, they meet regularly in the 
old Hartleton School House. The church is still in 
the formative period, and is led by Crist Yoder, 

In 1963, the Christian Welfare Institute Church 
started its work in Millmont, with Rev. K. L. Feist as 
leader. Wesleyan in its teachings, the Institute de- 
rives its inspiration from National Headquarters in 
Camden, New Jersey. Rev. A. C. Palmer is the 
founder and president of the Christian Welfare Insti- 
tute Church. 

In the county there are, of course, representations 
of groups which do not have churches within its 
boundaries. Members of the Jewish faith have for 
years worshipped in other communities, although the 
institutions in the county have always provided fa- 
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Tomorrow is 
a special day 
for someone you know 


Greeting Cards are an 
appropriate way 
to show it 
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WAGNER'S STATIONERY 
219 Market St. 


Lewisburg, Pa. 
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ECKLY’S 
EATS 


(Formerly Byerlys) 


Built at present site by Frank Smith in 1910, 
the store was purchased by W. B. Byerly in 
1917. Robert Meckly, the present owner, as- 
sumed operations in 1932. Destroyed by fire in 


July, 1960, the store was rebuilt immediately. 
212 MARKET ST. LEWISBURG 
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STROHECKER COAL CO. 
Founded in 1918 
by 
W. F. Strohecker 
Suppliers of Glen Burn and Glen Lyon coal 
and assorted Fertilizers 


515 St. Louis ST. 
JA 3-1236 


LEWISBURG, PA. 
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Founded in 1923 by Don and Loit 
Bechtel as the Citizens Milk Co., Bech- 
tels have been proud to be a part of 
Union County's history. Growth has 
been important to us. First Dairy Store 
was opened in 1924 in Lewisburg; a 
Dairy Plant was added in 1931; a 


Modern Restaurant opened in 1955. 


BECHTEL’S DAIRY 
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Congratulations Union County! 


As one of Union County’s newest industries, Moore 
Business Forms, Inc., is proud to be associated with the 2 


continuing growth and development of Union County. 





BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Lewisburg Pennsylvania 
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J. R. SHEET’S STORE 
founded in 1907 : 


teeeeetenens 


Salutes 


— its many friends in Union County celebrating 


their 150th anniversary! 


CONGRATULATIONS UNION COUNTY! 
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from 


BAKER'S SCRAP YARD 


FOUNDED 1907 


R. D. 1 — Lewisburg, Pa. JA 4-4851 
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BEST WISHES — 


An) 


UNION COUNTY 
SESQUICENTENNIAL 


FROM 
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teeters 


B. O. DAUBERT, Inc. 


316 Market St. Lewisburg, Pa. 


PECOOU POG ee eentenient 


JAB-1207 
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UNION COUNTY CHURCHES 
(Continued ) 


cilities for the services of their members. Christian 
Scientists have been represented in the past with a 
Reading Room on South Third Street in Lewisburg 
in the early 1950’s. None exists now. Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, who do not have churches, have long been 
active in the county. The Church of the Latter Day 
Saints (Mormons) has a representation here which 
worships in Sunbury, and it has conducted extensive 
missionary work in the valley. 

The Little Mountain Chapel of the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church which stands in the foothills 
of New Berlin Mountain, overlooking a lovely wood- 
ed, rural countryside, speaks the last word on this tour 
of churches. A little white church with obscure begin- 
nings, it has been condemned as unsafe for public 
gatherings and its doors will close. It will stand 
empty for awhile, then, as do all things, it will disap- 
pear forever. 

It serves as a reminder that even though churches 
come and go, the spirit of man never ceases to seek 
his God and to worship Him in his own way, eternal- 
ly. 


Postscript: 


The author wishes to thank Mrs. John T. 
Fetherston of Lewisburg for supplying this closing 
recollection of Union County churches. Recently 
escorting the author to a small, neglected grave- 
yard near the Oakland School at the back gate of 
the Penitentiary, she noted the sad condition of 
the yard, which too clearly illustrated the efface- 
ments of time and the forgetfulness of man, and 
remarked that the yard was all that remained of a 
German Baptist Church (Royer Church) built 
circa 1850. 

A small frame building, the church never had a 
regular minister, left few records, and vanished 
with time. Both the author and her companion 
left this scene with a question in mind: Can not 
something be done to preserve the historical rem- 
nants of the Past? New England has its “Keep- 
ing Societies,” why not we? 


Completed May 1, 1963, with the thanks of the 
author to the many, many people who made this tour 
possible. 


PROTHONOTARIES 


1813-21—Simon Snyder, Jr.; 1821-24—Joseph Still- 
well; 1824-30—George A. Snyder; 1830-36—Joseph 
Stillwell; 1836-39—Robert P. Maclay; 1839—Samuel 
Roush; 1839-40—Jacob H. Horning; 1840-41—John 
P. Gutelius; 1841-47—William Roshong; 1847-50— 
Jacob Haus; 1850-53—Joseph Eyster; 1853-62—Samuel 
Roush; 1862-65—James W. Sands; 1865-81—W. O. 
Shaffer; 1881-85—C. H. Hassenplug; 1885-87—Wil- 
liard O. Shaffer; 1888-89—D. U. Arird; 1889-1904— 
Williard O. Shaffer; 1904-1911—T. E. Halfpenny; 
1911-13—Ned F. Church; 1913-28—C. Dale Wolfe; 
1928-55—Elwood M. Fetter; 1955-63—Robert O. 
Brouse. 
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Stes eeeeernnnes 


PRESIDENT JUDGES 


1811-33—Seth Chapman; 1833-42—Ellis Lewis; 
1842-61—Abraham S. Wilson; 1861-72—S. S. Woods; 
1872-92—Joseph C. Bucher; 1892-1912—Harold M. 
McClure; 1912-22—Albert W. Johnson; 1922-31— 
Miles I. Potter; 1931-41—Curtis C. Lesher (died July 
5, 1941) Cloyd Steininger appointed to fill vacancy; 
1942-52—A. Francis Gilbert; 1952-62—William L. 
Showers; 1962—Paul M. Showalter (died December 
4, 1962) Charles W. Kalp appointed to fill vacancy. 


DEPUTY ATTORNEYS GENERAL 


1814-15—William Irwin; 1815-18—John Lashells; 
1818-21—M. McKinney, Jr.; 1821-24—James Merrill; 
1824-26—John Mumma; 1826-28—C. A. Bradford; 
1828—John A. Sterrett; 1828-30—John Wyeth; 1830- 
36—Isaac Slenker; 1836-39—Samuel Weirick; 1836-39 
—Samuel Weirick; 1839-42—Robert B. Barber; 1842- 
43—John Porter; 1843-46—-George W. Graham; 1846- 
48—Robert B. Barber; 1848-50—William Van Gezer. 


DISTRICT ATTORNEYS 


1850-53—George Hill; 1853-56—William Van Gezer: 
1856-59—James R. Hamlin; 1859-62—Joseph C. 
Bucher; 1862-76—Alfred Hayes; 1876-79—Andrew A. 
Leiser; 1879-82—G. H. Getz; 1882-91—John F. Dun- 
can; 1892-95—David H. Getz; 1895-1907—David L. 
Glover; 1908-09—James M. McKee; 1909-15—Cloyd 
N. Steininger; 1915-30—Curtis C. Lesher; 1930-51— 
William L. Showers; 1951-59—Paul M. Showalter; 
1959-63—W. Roger Fetter. 
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ASSOCIATE JUDGES 


1813-15—Hugh Wilson; 1815-20—John Bolender; 
1820-40—Adam Light; 1840-41—George Schnable; 
1841-43—John Baskin; 1843-45—Joseph Stillwell; 
1845-48—John Montelius; 1848-50—Jacob Witten- 
myer; 1850-51—James Harrison; 1851—James Mar- 
shall; 1851-55—Jacob Wittenmyer; 1855-56—Philip 
Ruhl; 1856-60—John W. Simonton; 1860-61—John 
Walls; 1861-65—John W. Simonton; 1865-66—Martin 
Dreisbach; 1866-70—John W. Simonton; 1870-71— 
Jacob Hummel; 1871-75—Cyrus Hoffa; 1875-76— 
Jacob Hummel; 1876-80—William F. Wilson; 1880-81 
—George W. Royer; 1881-83—James Lepley; 1883-85 
—George M. Royer and James Lepley; 1886-90— 
Morris W. Cramer and Calvin M. Hayes; 1891—John 
W. Kauffman and Calvin M. Hayes; 1891-95—Jackson 
Gellinger and John W. Kauffman; 1896—Jackson 
Gellinger and Daniel R. Harbeson; 1897-1900—Daniel 
R. Harbeson and Samuel Keiser; 1901-Samuel Keiser 
and William H. Blind; 1901-05—William H. Blind and 
Henry Ernst; 1905-06—Henry Ernst and George M. 
Englemart; 1906-11—George M. Englehart and W. W. 
Brown; 1911-17—A. K. Dieffenderfer and Gottlieb 
Rowe; 1917-20—A. K. Dieffenderfer and Thomas M. 
Shively; 1920-22—A. K. Dieffenderfer and A. E. 
Reedy; 1922-28—D. R. Pursley and Henry J. Yocum; 
1928-35—John T. Silverwood and Robert J. Smith; 
1935-41—Howard Leiser and W. H. Clipman; 1941-44 
__W. Clifford Remer and Melvin R. Good; 1944-50— 
Grant Myerly and Melvin R. Good; 1950-56—John 
Arner and Harrison Hanselman; 1956-62—Fred C. 
Grenoble and George Grove; 1962-63—Fred C. 
Grenoble and John R. Middlesworth. 





May I offer 150th birthday congratulations to Union County, erected 


in 1813, and to its sister county, Snyder, which from 1813 to 1855 was a part of 


Union County. 


The celebration of an occasion of this significance not only helps to 


create in us an interest in the Past, but it also serves to remind us that we have 


work to do now and duties to perform which will prove us worthy of the accom- 


plishments of our ancestors. 
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Cordially, 


Caton Wally Wa 


President Judge 


17TH JUDICIAL DISTRICT 
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Time has not dulled 


their sense of service 


The story of a community banking institution 


Born while the clouds of the devastating Civil 
War were hanging over the nation, and serving 
the community for 98 years through a dozen 
major cycles of booms and panics, prosperity 
and depressions, The Union National Bank of 
Lewisburg has long been an integral and stable 
factor in the business and civic development of 
Union County. 


Significant of the way the institution has 
grown, in line with the gradual development of 
the area, the bank’s total assets have increased 
from the original $276,694 to $5,615,593 (as of 
the last Report of Condition, on March 18, 1963). 

Hence, the Union National Bank has well ful- 


_ filled its rele of serving the financial require- 


ments of residents and business firms in the 
County for almost a Century. 


Ai the initial meeting of the stockholders in 
1865, this Bank was organized with a Capital of 
$100,090 and the most recent financial statement 
showed a Capital Amount totalling $603,092.72. 
The small group of origina] shareholders has 
grown to approximately 140, with no one person 
owning more than 5 per cent of the outstanding 
shares of stock. Thus, the ownership is widely 
dispersed through the community. 

Originally, the Union National Bank was 
located between Second and Third streets on 
Market street, but was moved, in 1898, to the 
present location. The bank building was com- 
pletely renovated and modernized in 1925 with 
new teller “cages,” officers quarters, customer 
consultation rooms, vaults and other facilities. 
In 1957 came a second and even more thorough 
building modernization program, with every- 
thing new from floor tiling to a newly dropped 
acoustical tile ceiling and with complete air- 
conditioning and the most modern banking 
equipment. 

Back in 1907, the then president of the Bank, 
J. Thompson Baker, in a published statement, 
said: “It is coming to be the custom of all care- 





Officers 1909: (1. to r.): Leroy T. Butler, John K. Kremer, 
Cyrus Hoffa, Robert Hoffa, James Forest 





ful and intelligent people to deposit their 
money in banks, and this has become so general 
that it is a reflection on cne who does not take 
advantage of the existence of an accessible bank 
in which safely to care for his money. It mat- 
ters not how smal] the sum of money nor how 
limited his business. The truth of this state- 
ment is shown by the fact that deposits in our 
bank increased from $143,000 in 1887 to $455,000 
in 1907.” 

Today, that early banking pioneer’s statement 
is even more solidly supported by deposits in | 
Union National Bank exceeding $4,655,000. 

The Bank’s first president was Johnson Walls, 
from 1865 to 1869, and it is a most interesting 
commentary that the institution has had but 12 
presidents in its 98 years of serving the public. 
In addition to Mr. Walls, they included, in or- 
der, Eli Slifer, Peter Beaver, William Jones, 
William. Duncan, Levi Rooke, W. D. Himmel- 
reich, J. Thompson Baker, William R. Follmer, 
H. C. Wolfe, F. M. Simpson and the present 
head of the institution, Weber L. Gerhart, Jr. 

But an even more interesting fact is that there 
have been only five Cashiers in the entire 98 
years! H. P. Sheller served in that capacity 
from 1865 to 1878; then, John K. Kremer, to 
1921; LeRoy T. Butler, to 1946; Weber Gerhart, 
Jr., to 1957, at which time the present Cashier, 
Mrs. Edna M. Sheary was named. 

Mr. Gerhart had been advanced from Cashier 
to Executive Vice President of the Bank in 
April, 1957, and a very short time later, upon 
the death of President Simpson, he was elevat- 
ed to the presidency. He has long been active 
as a leader in County, regional and State bank- 
ing associations, in bank educational activities, 
and in public services for the community and 
for Bucknell University. 

The Union National Bank’s continuing policy 
has been one of offering modern, conservative 
banking practices merged with old-fashioned, 
personalized customer relations. 





THE UNION NATIONAL BANK 





SHERIFFS 


1813-16—John Ray; 1816-19—Frederick Wise; 1816- 
19—-Isaac Mertz; 1819-22—Jacob Rhoads; 1822-25— 
Philip Seebold; 1825-28—John Haas; 1828-31—John 
Cummings; 1831-34—John Cummings, Jr.; 1834-37— 
William Glover; 1837-40—Israel Gutelius; 1843-46— 
John M. Benfer; 1846-49—Henry S. Boyer; 1849-52 
—Archibald Thomas; 1852-55—John Kessler; 1855-61 
—Daniel D. Guldin; 1861-64—Lafayette Albright; 
1864-67—Thomas Church; 1867-70—Lafayette Al- 
bright; 1870-73—Michael Kleckner; 1873-76—Lafay- 
ette Albright; 1876-79—Thomas P. Wagner; 1879-82— 
S. H. Himmelreich; 1882-86—C. A. Eaton; 1886-87— 
Peter W. Brown; 1888—R. A. Love; 1889-92—John 
Klingler; 1892-95—William W. Brown: 1895-97— 
David Gross; 1897-1900—Samuel H. Wagner; 1900-03 
—William W. Brown; 1903-06—Elmer E. Schoch; 1906- 
09—Howard W. Dieffenderfer; 1909-13—C. Furman 
Shaffer; 1913-17—John F. Hackenberg; 1917-21— 
Charles M. Renner; 1921-25—John F. Hackenberg; 
1925-28—Harry Frock; 1928-32—Lester M. Crabb; 
1932-36—John F. Hackenberg; 1936-40—Melvin R. 
Good; 1940-44—-A. Paul Kline; 1944-59—John R. Mid- 
dlesworth; 1959-63—William F. Haas. 


REGISTERS AND RECORDERS 


1813-21—Simon Snyder, Jr.; 1821-24—Peter Hack- 


enberg; 1824-30—John Maclay; 1830-36—Samuel 
Roush; 1836-1839—George Aurand; 1839—Robert 
Forster; 1839-42—John Glover; 1842-45—Samuel 


Aurand; 1845—Henry Aurand, Jr.; 1845-51—Daniel 
Bellman; 1851-54—J. W. Pennington; 1854-57— 
George Merrill; 1863-69—Elisha H. Weikel; 1869-85— 
Reuben Kline; 1885-93—H. E. Gutelius; 1893-02— 
William Shields; 1902-05—John F. Schrack; 1905-08 
—William E. Housel; 1908-15—Francis T. Baker; 
1915-21_Ambrose B. Wagner; 1921-47—Warren S. 
Reed; 1947-63—J. Millard Wagner. 
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THE MIFFLINBURG TELEGRAPH 


The Sesquicentennial Bonds bearing the Official Anniversary Seal 
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LAWSON’S SHOE STORE 


BOSTONIAN—PRO-TEK-TIV 
SANDLER—ENNA-JETTICK 
JARMAN—HUSH-PUPPIES 


223 MARKET ST. LEWISBURG, PA. 


Telephone JA 4-6415 
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Congratulations Union County! 


BOYER'S 


Western Auto Associate Store 


601 MARKET STREET : 


LEWISBURG, PA. TEL. JA 3-4721 
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CONGRATULATIONS UNION COUNTY! 


LENTZ PHARMACY 


Prescriptions 
Magazines 


Cosmetics 


202 MARKET ST. LEWISBURG, PA. 


Telephone JA 3-1221 
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PRINTERS — PUBLISHERS 


SINCE 1862 
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Printers of 
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In Union there is Strength | 
LOOK AT THE RECORD: 


@ The United States’ 187 years of economic & social 
development | 


@ Union County’s 150 years of community achievement 


®@ Union National Bank’s 98 years of sound growth and 2 
service 7 


Merging the Old and the New 


In keeping with the Spirit of Union 
County itself, this Bank has consistently 
sought to merge modern banking practices 
with old-fashioned, personalized customer 
relations. 
For a Better Community 
We are proud of this Bank’s contribu- 
tion to Union County progress through 


almost a Century of sound, conservative, 


Th community-minded banking practices. 


UNION NATIONAL 
Bank of Lewisburg 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. Member Federal Reserve System 
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COUNTY COMMISSIONERS HATS OFF TO UNION COUNTY 


: : : from 
1813—Daniel Caldwell, Frederick Gutelius, and 


Philip Moore; 1814—James Dale; 1815—John Bower; 
1816—Henry Roush; 1817—Mishael Lincoln; 1818— 2 ’ 

Jacob German; 1819—William Kessler; 1820—Sebas- : ZIEGLER'S BARBER SHOP 
tian Witmer; 1821—Joseph Fuehrer; 1822—Christian 
Miller; 1823—Uriah Silby; 1824—George Weirick; 
1825—Samuel Aurand; 1826—John Montelius; 1827— 
Thomas Youngman; 1828—John Ziegler; 1829—Wil- 
liam Betz; 1830—Peter Hackenberg; 1831—Philip 
Franck; 1832—J. F. Wilson; 1833—John Keller; 1834 
—James Harrison; 1835—Samuel Barber; 1836—John 
Snyder; 1837—Archibald Thomas; 1838—Jacob Hum- 
mel; 1839—Henry Hilbish; 1840—Samuel Bopp; 1841 
—Jacob McCorley; 1842—Solomon Engle; 1843— 
Michael Clemens; 1844—H. Saunders, Jr.; 1845— : = 
Jacob Martin; 1846—R. H. Laird; 1847—Joseph Win- = FIRE Pee ATL On WINDSTORM : 
ters; 1848—James Barbin; 1849—John Wilt; 1850— : 
George Heimbach; 1851—S. K. Herrold; 1852—Adam : : 
Sheckler; 1853—Sam Leitzel; 1854—John D. Romig; = 

1855—R. V. B. Lincoln, Jacob Hummel, George DAVID W. DIEHL AGENCY 
Schoch; 1856—William Rule; 1857—R. V. B. Lincoln; 
1858—James Pross; 1859—D. H. Kelly; 1860—F. Bo- 


PEPPPECCCEE Seed 


“Call for an appointment today” 


JA 3-1262 
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lender; 1861—J. M. Walters; 1862—Robert Reed; 1863 DIAL WA 2-4313 LAURELTON, PA. 

—Samuel Marshall; 1864—Michael Kleckner; 1865— : = 
Michael Brown; 1866—T. V. Harbeson; 1867—S. B. : : 
Hoffman; 1868—E. S. Gutekunst; 1869—T. V. Harbe- BONDS — LIFE == H&A: 


son; 1870—S. B. Hoffman; 1871—William Steans; 
1872—J. W. Kauffman; 1873—Joseph Bopp; 1874— 
George Schoch; 1875-81—Joseph Bopp, George 
Schoch, John Yarger; 1881-84—Thomas C. Barber, 
Samuel Marshall, Jacob Machemer; 1885-87—Jacob 
Spigelmeyer, Robert Brown, Thomas Reber; 1888-89 
—Joseph Clinton, P. N. Robinson, H. T. Russell; 
1889-90—Charles Hendricks, Robert Brown, Michael ‘ : 
Slear: 1890-93—Henry Ruhl, Augustus A.Gemberling, : Congratulations Union County! 
Frank L. Magee; 1893-96—A. A. Gemberling, Henry 
Hartman, James Glase; 1896-1900—A. A. Gemberling, 
Oliver Harbeson, James Pursley; 1900-02—A. A. 
Gemberling, Oliver Harbeson, J. K. Berkheimer, 
1902-05—William D. Williams, S. Everitt Benner, 
Amos Fauvre; 1905-08—S. Everitt Benner, John 
H. Hildebrand, George W. Walls; 1908-11— 
Harry Walter, Joseph Spotts, John G. Wingert; 1911- 
15—Henry Ernst, J. B. Chambers, Dr. R. Pursley; 
1915-19—J. William Ruhl, Henry A. Danowsky, B. O. 
Brown; 1919-23—J. William Ruhl, J. Edward Hubler, 
William H. Groover; 1923-28—George L. Schell, 
Frank D. Reigel, Thomas E. Spangler; 1928-32—Harry 
W. Klose, Calvin F. Blouch, Samuel B. Miller; 1932- 
35—Archie R. Walter, W. Herman Sauers, Charles 
Zellers; 1935-39—Clyde G. Smith, Archie R. Walter, 
George W. Baker; 1939-43—Millard G. Reedy; Thomas 
G. Voneida, Andrew J. Kelly; 1943-47—George H. 
Wagner, Thomas G. Voneida, Andrew J. Kelly; 1947- 
51—George H. Wagner, Miles S. Wetzel, George R. 
Hickernell; 1951-55—Eugene L. Boop, Miles S. Wet- 
zel, George R. Hickernell (died), Frank Stoudt ap- 
pointed; 1955-59—Thelma J. Showalter, Anthony F, 
Flavio, David L. Martin; 1959-63—Thelma J. Showal- 
ter, Anthony F. Flavio, Franklin Benfer. 
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© Oficial Inspection Station 


@ Electronic Wheel Balancing 


@ Car Washing and Waxing 


@ Atlas Quality Tires, Batteries 


and Accessories 
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Since 1770 


The Zi-We’s Dairy Farm is part of the original Pontius Grant from William 
Penn in 1770. The first John Pontius came from Rotterdam on the ship Glasgow in 
May, 1738. He settled in Berks County and remained there until he secured the 
Penn grant in Buffalo Valley. This grant was divided into six farms, three of which 
are still owned by direct descendants of John Pontius. First Farm, now owned by 
Howard E. Wehr, has been developed from the original log house of John Pontius. 
Next oldest house on the Penn Grant is called Second Farm. The attractive brick 
dwelling is now occupied by John F. Wehr and family. Third Farm, facing the 
Lewisburg-Mifflinburg highway, is now owned by Glen and Ruth Zimmerman and 
family. 
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Third farm now has its second set of farm buildings, built by Ruth Zimmer- 
man’s great grandparents, Mr. John Nicholas Pontius and wife (Sarah Jane Dreis- 
bach). Lumber and stones were hauled from the Pontius tract of mountain land in 
Fourteen Mile Narrows. Pontius had his own sawmill and blacksmith shop in the 
mountains. Sawing only the best lumber, the hardy woodsmen made half the house 
of solid walnut wood. 
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In 1887 when Pontius’ daughter Mary married S. Lincoln Fairchild the farm 
property was transferred to the new couple. Fairchild built one of the first wooden 
silos in the county and also started a Registered Holstein herd. 
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The Wehr name, so prominent in recent Mifflinburg history, became identified 
with the Pontius’ Grant when John S. Wehr married Ruth Fairchild in 1917. Assum- 
ing control of the farm, the Wehr’s raised a family of eight children and, with their 
help, developed a dairy route and built a modern dairy plant and sales room, known 
as “Wehr’s Dairy.” In 1949 a modern restaurant was added to the plant. 
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After John Wehr’s death in 1961, Third Farm and the adjoining dairy were 
sold to Glen and Ruth Zimmerman (the former Ruth Wehr). The names Wehr and 
Zimmerman were merged in the name of the new dairy, Zi-We’s. The Zimmerman’s 
have built a modern dairy barn and equipped it with the latest dairy equipment. 
A pipeline milker carries milk directly from cows to the processing plant and then 
into bulk tanks, without exposing it to air or human hands. The restaurant, re- 
named Zi-We’s, has been redecorated. Always known for their progressive ideas 
and industry, the descendants of John Pontius look forward to serving the dairy 
needs of Union County in its next 150 years. 
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ZI-WE’'S TEL.—WO 6-1215 
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Only 3 Years Old! 
--- and Still Growing 


Headquarters for 


PLUMBING - HEATING 
AIR - CONDITIONING 
REFRIGERATION 


x * 


~ Call Your D. O. W. Man for 


Be Appliance Repairs 


BS All Types of Motor Repairs 





gw Complete Ceramic-Tile Bathroom Installed 


> Ps 


‘from the attic to the basement’’ 


D.O.W., Inc.” 


JA 4-8591 - 3-191 Lewisburg | 





FOCHT PRINTING CO., LEWISBURG 
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